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Advertising 

Y our  Advertising 


The  Chicago  Tribune’s  service  does  not  end 
when  it  has  accepted  your  advertisements  and 
printed  them  on  its  pages.  It  does  not  end 
when  it  has  given  your  advertisements  a  tre¬ 
mendous  circulation  among  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  live,  eager,  climbing  masses  in 
this  rich  conununity. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  goes  immensely  fur¬ 
ther  than  that.  It  advertises  your  advertis¬ 
ing.  It  helps  you  merchandise  your  product. 
It  secures  for  you  the  active,  hearty  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  an  army  of  retail  dealers. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  Sign — reproduced  in 
small  size  above — is  but  one  form  of  The 


Tribune  service.  This  sign,  hanging  in  the 
windows  of  over  2,000  Grocery  Stores  and 
Drug  Stores  in  Chicago,  is  advertising  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  advertisers  all  day  long,  every 
day  in  the  week. 

Not  only  that,  but  The  Tribune  backs  up  this 
sign  by  a  20,000-line  campaign,  now  running 
in  its  own  columns,  so  that  every  nuui,  woman 
and  child  in  Chicago  may  know  what  this  sign 
means.  2, 000  colored  window  signs  in  the 
best  stores  in  Chicago  and  20,000  lines  of 
publicity-TO  ADVERTISE  YOUR  AD¬ 
VERTISING  TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  CHI¬ 
CAGO — thaPs  the  kind  of  service  THE 
CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  GIVES. 


The  World’s  Greatest  Newspaper 

(Trade  Mark  Regiatered) 

I  ..  (500,000  Sunday 

Circulation  over  j  300  QOQ 

Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
Eastern  Advertising  Office:  251  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
Pacific  Coast  Advertising  Office:  742  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 
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BARGAINS  IN 

RffillT  NEWSPAPOI  PllfSSfS 

We  Have  the  Following  Stock  of  Used 
Perfecting  Newspaper  Presses  for  Sale 

ROTARY  STEREOTYPE  PRESSES 

Goss  Standard  64- Page  Octuple  Press,  Four  Plates  Wide,  with  One  Color  Attachment. 

Hoe  Sextuple  48-Page  Press,  Four  Plates  Wide. 

Hoe  Right  Angle  32-Page  Quadruple  Press,  Four  l^lates  Wide. 

Goss  Four-Decker  32-Page  Straightline  Press,  Two  Plates  Wide,  Black  Printing. 

Goss  Four-Decker  32-Page  Straightline,  Two  Plates  Wide,  with  Three  Color  Combination  Top  Deck. 
Hoe  Three-Roll  24-Page  Press  with  Observer  Style  Folder. 

Hoe  Three-Deck  24-Page  Straightline  Press.  Two  Plates  Wide,  with  One  Extra  Color. 

Hoe  Double  Supplement  24-Page  Press. 

Potter  Three  Deck  24-Page  Press,  Two  Plates  Wide. 

Scott  Three-Decker  24-Page  Press. 

Goss  Two-Deck  20-Page  Press,  Lower  Deck  Three  Plates  Wide. 

Goss  Three-Deck  28-Page  Press,  Lower  Deck  Three  Plates  Wide. 

Goss  Three-Decker  24-Page  Straightline  Press,  Two  Plates  Wide,  with  Three  Color  Combination  Top 
Deck. 

Goss  Supplement  Clipper  Press,  4  to  16  Pages. 

Campbell  New  Model  Press,  4  to  8  Pages. 

FLAT  BED  PRESSES  ' 

Goss  Semi-Rotary  Press,  4  to  14  Pages. 

Twelve-Page  Duplex  Angle-Bar  Press. 

Cox  Duplex  QQ  Press,  4,  6,  8-Pages. 

Cox  Duplex  Double  Drive  Angle-Bar  Press,  4-6-8-Pages. 

THESE  MACHINES  ARE  OFFERED  THOROUGHLY  OVER¬ 
HAULED,  REBUILT  AND  TESTED  IN  OUR  FACTORY. 


Kindly  let  us  know  your  requirements  as  to  size  of  printed  page,  number  of  pages  and  capacity, 
and  'we  will  cheerfully  furnish  prices  and  terms. 

THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

Main  Office  and  Works  New  York  Office 

Chicago,  Ill  No.  1  Madison  Ave. 

THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO.  OF  ENGLAND,  LTD.,  HAYES,  MIDDLESEX 
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APPROVE  SEAMAN’S  BILL 

San  Francisco  Ad  Men  Say  Merchant 

Marine  Will  Take  Care  of  Itself — Ex¬ 
position  Passes  Fifteen  Million  Mark 

in  Attendance  —  Bulletin  Issues  an 

Entertaining  “Unpatriotic"  Edition. 

San  Francisco,  October  21>. — Last 
week’s  session  of  the  Advertising  As¬ 
sociation  of  San  Francisco,  held  at  tlic 
Techau  Tavern,  was  devoted  to  liearing 
several  proponents  of  the  interests  of  the 
shipper  and  merchant  as  against  the  sliip- 
owner.  Although  the  export  trade  of 
California  has  already  sustained  immense 
damage  owing  to  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Pacific  Mail  and  other  lines  of  steamers 
in  anticipation  of  the  new  Seaman’s  Law’s 
enforcement,  these  men  voiced  their  ap¬ 
proval  of  its  provisions. 

•‘California  fruit  is  rotting  hy  thou¬ 
sands  of  tons  while  Europe  is  starving  be¬ 
cause  of  high  freight  rates  by  sea,’’  de¬ 
clared  one  of  the  speakers. 

“The  unfortunate  shipowner  is  declaim¬ 
ing  against  the  La  Follette  seaman’s  bill,’’ 
said  Isador  Jacobs,  “because  he  is  able  to 
advance  freight  rates  from  300  to  4(Kt 
per  cent  only.  He  wants  a  subsidy  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  making  frequently  as  high  as  100 
per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  a  vessel  at  a  trip.” 

“The  merchant  marine  will  take  care  of 
itself  if  the  ship-trust  lobby  will  keep  its 
bands  off  and  let  the  government  go  alicad 
and  demonstrate  the  fact  that  American 
capital  can,  with  any  sort  of  a  fair  field, 
compete  with  the  world.” 

Paul  Scharrenburg,  editor  of  the  Coast 
Seaman’s  Journal,  who  was  slated  to 
“reply”  to  Jacobs,  said  he  found  himself 
in  entire  accord  with  his  opponent.  ••.\s 
a  matter  of  fact,”  he  said,  “rtie  I.a  Fol- 
( Continued  on  page  .">NO. ) 

WHY  THEY  ARE  OPTIMISTS 

Middle  West  Publishers  Are  Buoyed  Up 
By  Cash,  Not  Hope. 

William  A.  Thomson,  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  a  three-week  trip. 

Mr.  Thomson  reports  an  increase  in 
both  local  and  general  business  in  the 
cities  that  he  visited,  and  he  makes  the 
significant  statement  that  a  great  deal 
of  the  recent  interest  aroused  among 
general  advertisers  in  newsjmper  adver¬ 
tising  is  based  upon  the  favorable  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  local  dealer  toward  news¬ 
paper-advertised  goods. 

This  was  rei-ently  shown  in  a  big  way 
during  International  Newspaper  Window 
Display  Week,  conducted  by  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  when  dealers  in  all  parts 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada  filled 
their  windows  with  products  advertised 
in  the  newspapers. 

Speaking  of  his  trip  to  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  The  Editor  axd  PrBi.i.siiER,  Mr. 
Thomson  said: 

“It  is  an  old  story  to  say  that  this 
Fall  has  brought  a  new  high-water  mark 
for  general  advertising  in  the  newspa¬ 
pers.  Every  publisher  with  whom  I 
talked  reported  a  handsome  Increase  ih 
his  foreign  business,  and  the  agencies 
were  full  of  news  about  new  campaigns, 
some  of  which  were  try-outs  and  some 
of  which  represented  big  expenditures. 

“It  was  a  particular  pleasure  to  me  to 
note,  among  the  new  accounts,  many  on 
which  the  bureau  has  been  persistently 
working  for  the  past  two  years.  It 
looks  as  if  our  oft-repeated  assertion  to 
the  national  advertiser  that  retail  deal¬ 
ers  are  especially  interested  in  products 
advertised  in  the  newspapers  had  been 
amply  proven  to  the  satisfaction  of 
many  manufacturers  who  have  hereto¬ 


fore  Used  many  other  kinds  of  media. 

"When  this  condition  of  dealer-interest 
is  a<lded  to  the  fundamental  value  of 
newspaper  s|>ace  as  a  demand-producer, 
there  is  no  other  medium  tliat  can  com- 
j)are  with  the  n»*wsp:iper. 

"1  was  also  glad  to  note  tlie  big  im¬ 
provement  in  local  business,  and  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  optimism  not  based  upon  hope  so 
mueh  as  u))on  cash  receijds.’’ 


for  the  establishment  <d'  a  lu'w  paper 
were  under  way.  lie  said  that  beyond 
the  securing  of  an  option  on  property  at 
Seventeenth  street  and  Telegraph  ave¬ 
nue,  no  definite  arrangements  had  yet 
lieen  completed.  It  is  believed  tliat  the 
new  paper  will  make  its  appearance  the 
first  of  the  year,  as  Mrs.  Dargie  has 
said  she  will  buy  tlie  stock  and  assume 
full  control  of  tbe  Tribune  Company.” 


E.  LANSING  BAY, 

New  \'h  e-1’kesiiient  and  Gexkrai.  Manager  ok  the  St.  Louis  Gi.ohe-Democrat. 


NEW  EVENING  PAPER  AT  OAKLAND 

.Messrs.  Loomis  and  Holman  Plan  to  Start 
One  First  of  the  Year. 

It  is  rumored  that  Alfred  Holman  and 
K.  15.  Loomis,  the  holders  of  an  option 
on  the  Oakland  Tribune,  who  have  l»een 
)iublishing  that  jiajier  since  the  death 
of  the  former  proprietor,  are  making 
preparations  to  issue  an  evening  ])a[)er 
in  Oakland,  in  case  they  fail  to  retain 
control  of  the  morning  daily.  A  local 
|)aper  says:  "In  the  event  that  ^Irs. 
Erminia  Dargie,  widow  of  the  late  W.  K. 
Dargie,  exercises  her  forty-day  option 
on  the  purchase  of  the  stock  of  the 
Oakland  Tribune,  Francis  B.  Loomis 
and  Alfred  Holman,  who  are  now  pub¬ 
lishing  the  paper  under  an  option,  will 
.at  once  start  the  publication  of  a  new 
evening  newspaper  in  that  city. 

“Holman  refused  to  discuss  the  matter, 
but  Loomis  admitted  that  negotiations 


A.  B.  C.  IN  CANADA 

Audit  Bureau  Reports  Many  New  Mem¬ 
bers  From  Across  the  Line. 

The  latest  membership  list  and  bulle¬ 
tin  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
show  fifty-eight  members  in  Canada. 
Among  the  new  ones  are  the  Toronto 
Star,  Toronto  Telegram  and  London  Ad¬ 
vertiser.  New  applicants  are  the  Mont¬ 
real  News,  Montreal  Gazette,  and  Ed¬ 
monton  Bulletin.  There  is  now  a  total 
memlx'rship  of  l.fioJ- 

Among  recent  accessions  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher  membership  in  the  United  States 
are  the  New  York  I’ress.  Brooklyn  Stand¬ 
ard  Union,  Hartford  Post  and  Newark 
(N.  ,1.)  Star  and  Eagle. 

.4  Daily  for  Oxford,  Ohio 
C.  C.  McGaigor,  of  Cincinnati,  is  going 
to  put  out  an  Oxford  (O. )  daily  news¬ 
paper.  He  has  leased  plant  of  the  Forum. 


TOOK  CASE  FROM  JURY 

Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  News  Decided 
to  Have  Acted  Well  Within  Proper 
Bounds  in  Criticising  Rev.  Mr.  Van 
Lonkhuyzen,  Who  Sued  for  120,000 
Damages  and  Got  Nothing. 

(Special  Telegram.) 

Grand  Rapids,  Micii.,  October  -1. — 
Judge  Clement  Smith,  in  the  Circuit 
Court,  yesterday,  took  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  jury  the  $20,000  libel  suit  of  Rev. 
.lohn  Van  Lonkhuyzen  against  the  Grand 
Rapids  News,  and  directed  that  a  verdict 
of  no  cause  for  action  be  returned.  The 
ease  has  been  on  trial  for  but  two  days. 

Van  Lonkhuyzen  is  a  Christian  Re¬ 
formed  minister  who  has  been  in  this  coun¬ 
try  four  years.  He  is  not  naturalized,  and 
although  he  has  taken  out  his  first  papers, 
is  still  a  subject  of  Queen  Wilhelmiua.  In 
.lune,  prompted  by  reading  critical  items 
in  the  Christian  Herald  on  the  Lusitania 
accident  and  the  question  of  shipping 
munitions,  he  wrote  a  pseudo  editorial  in 
l)e  VVachter,  the  official  organ  of  his 
church,  of  which  he  is  co-editor,  calling 
upon  his  religious  kin  to  protest  to  the 
])resident  against  shipping  munitions  and 
against  considering  the  Lusitania  inci¬ 
dent  “too  one-sidedly.”  He  followed  this 
by  drawing  up  a  petition  which  he  cir¬ 
culated  here,  voicing  this  protest.  The 
editorial,  he  testified,  reached  some  30,000 
Holland  people  in  the  United  States.  The 
lietition  found  only  200  subscribers  in 
Grand  Rapids,  where  ‘28  per  cent,  of  the 
liopiilation  is  either  Holland  born  or  of 
Dutch  extraction. 

The  News  on  .luly  2  published  an 
editorial  called,  "Playing  with  Fire,”  de¬ 
nouncing  the  dominie  as  “an  interloper” 
and  “spreader  of  distrust,  dissatisfaction 
and  sedition,”  and  suggesting  that  he  de¬ 
part  as  gracefully  as  Dr.  Dernburg  had 
left. 

The  editorial  deplored  the  petition 
to  President  Wilson  and  the  News  subse- 
<iuently  sent  a  letter  to  the  president, 
which  it  published,  deprecating  the  value 
of  the  petition.  On  July  3  V’an  Lonkhuy¬ 
zen  demanded  a  retraction.  It  was  re¬ 
fused,  and  the  refusal  publisheil.  He 
brought  suit. 

The  case,  as  Judge  Smith  said,  was 
unique.  To  show  malice  the  plaintiff  in¬ 
troduced  a  dozen  subsequent  editorial  ex¬ 
pressions  on  the  subject  of  hyphenate<l 
Americans,  and  placed  A.  P.  .Tohnson,  the 
publisher  of  the  News,  on  the  stand  to 
back  up  everything  his  editorial  page  had 
expressed.  He  denied  any  attack  upon  the 
preacher’s  private  character. 

To  show  damage,  three  members  of  Van 
Lonkhuyzen’s  church  testified  that  he  had 
been  very  nervous,  “very  shocked,”  had 
“paced  up  and  down  the  floor  and  made 
gesticulations,”  and  that  he  had  been  held 
up  to  public  ridicule  and  scorn. 

Ia'oh  Harrington,  counsel  for  the  de¬ 
fendant,  established  the  fact  that  Van 
Lonkhuyzen,  in  writing  the  criticism  and 
petition,  had  based  his  statements  only 
on  reading  the  Christian  Herald,  and  had 
read  only  one  of  the  official  notes  to  Ger¬ 
many.  He  engaged  the  witness  on  his 
own  theological  ground  and  drew  from 
him  the  admission  that  as  a  pastor  Van 
Lonkhiiyzen’s  utterances  would  have  great 
influence  in  his  denomination ;  that  every 
question  he  chose  to  discuss  was  spiritual, 
and  that  no  question  was  to  him  primarily 
political.  He  said  he  felt  he  had  been 
within  his  rights  when  he,  as  an  alien, 
wrote  the  protest  to  President  Wilson 
against  the  latter’s  official  acts,  and  said 
that  the  spiritual  doctrine,  “thou  shalt  not 
kill,”  did  not  enter  into  consideration  as 
(Continued  on  page  580.) 
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“MAY  PEACE  COME  SOON  ’ 

Such  Were  the  Words  of  Herman  Ridder, 
of  the  New-Yorker  Staats-Zeitunft,  as 
He  Neared  His  End  on  Monday — 
Worry  Over  War  and  His  Personal 
Business  Troubles  Broke  Down  Health. 


Ilerinan  Hiddi-r.  i-tlitor  anti  |tii))lisher 
of  tli«‘  Xew-Vorker  Staats-Zeitiiiig,  one 
of  the  leading  (iennaii-laiigiiage  pajH-rs 
of  tlie  I'liiteil  States,  (lie<l  on  .Monday  in 
Ills  lionie  in  this  eity  of  hardening  of  the 
arteries,  eoinplicattsl  hy  lieart  trouble. 

Mr.  Bidder  had  l»een  ill  for  several 
Meeks,  having  suffered  a  breakdown  Ite- 
catise  of  the  hoig.  (■«)nstant  strain  of  the 
M'ar.  He  was  one  of  the  most  ardent 
sympathizers  of  the  (ierinan  cause  in 
tins  country  and  Mas  a  leader  of  thought 
among  Cermans  and  tIerniaii-.Vinericana 
here. 

Witli  .Mr.  Bidder  M’lieii  he  died  Mere 
Mrs.  Bidder,  his  brother  Henry,  his 
hrof her-:n-la w.  William  .1.  .Amend;  his 
si.ster-in-laM',  Miss  IV-na  .Amend;  his 
sons.  Victor  F.,  Bernard  H.  and  .loseph 
K.  Bidder,  and  the  Bevs.  \.  B.  Stuart- 
(’hamla-rs  and  Thomas  F.  Myhan,  of  the 
("hurch  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 

.Mr.  Bidder  uas  Ihii'ii  of  Herman  par¬ 
ents.  .March  IS.")l.  In  1S7S  he  took 
up  neuspaper  Mork  and  fonnihsi  the 
Kilt  hoi is<'hcs  Volkshlatt.  In  ISHti  he  es¬ 
tablished  the  Catholic  Xcm's.  He  l>e- 


IIkkman  UiniiKit. 


came  a  stis'klnilder  in  the  Ni‘M-Aorker 
Staats  Zeitnng  in  IX'.H)  and  Mas  ehs-ted 
a  direitor.  treasurer  and  manager. 
The»c  ollices  he  tilled  until  he  iM-caine 
the  president  of  the  corporation,  Mhich 
office  he  held  until  his  death. 

He  took  an  active  part  in  politics  as 
an  indc|M-ndcnt  l)em<M‘rat  ami  Mas  a 
prominent  participant  in  tiie  (leveland 
i'ain|)aigns  and  in  the  various  retorni 
iimveincnts  in  this  I'ity.  He  Mas  treas¬ 
urer  of  till-  Democratic  N'ational  C<<m- 
mittec  iluiing  the  BMIH  campaign. 

Ho  M-as  a  trustee  of  the  Kmigrant  In¬ 
dustrial  Sa\ ings  Bank,  the  Mutual  l.ite 
Insurance  Company,  tlie  (lernian  Hos¬ 
pital  and  the  <  atindic  Protectory,  a 
m<  niticr  of  the  Ncm'  A  ork  (  ity  Puh- 
lislnrs'  .Vssmiation.  a  dins-tor  of  tin* 
.VssiM-iated  Press,  a  former  president 
of  the  .\mcrican  XcMspaper  Pnhlishcrs' 
.\sM,cial ion  and  a  memltcr  of  the  (  liani- 
Is  r  of  Commerce  and  of  the  Manhattan. 
I.i<slcrkranz.  .\rioii,  Catindic.  B«‘forni. 
DemiM-ratic,  City.  Xcm  A'ork  Press.  Her¬ 
man  Pri  -s  and  llardMare  (  luhs,  and  of 
the  Dciitscher  A’enun. 

Mr.  Bidder  married  Miss  .Mary  C. 
.Amend,  sister  of  the  late  .Tustice  Kd- 
Miird  B.  .Aini-nd.  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
on  -April  (!.  ISHO. 

SOKKOMKP  «.ltKATI.V  OVKK  M'.AK. 

During  the  last  year.  Mr.  Bi<lder.  who 
had  taken  a  de<-p  interest  in  the  Kuro- 
poaii  M'ar  and  its  effects  <»n  this  country, 
liecatne  greatly  worried  over  the  feeling 


.AN  APPRECIATION 

I  greatly  regret  the  death  of  my 
friend  Herman  Bidder,  m’Iiu  mbs  a 
man  of  e.vtrnordinary  natural  force 
and  iM)Mer,  and  one  of  the  l)est 
fighters  that  I  have  ever  knoMn. 
To  enlist  his  services  in  a  cans*- 
M’as  to  call  in  an  indomitable  cham¬ 
pion  M'ho  Mould  never  let  go  until 
he  had  accomplished  M’hat  he  set 
out  to  do.  Of  this  the  l»est  example 
Mas  the  splendid  light  M'hicli  he 
made  on  l>ehulf  of  the  entire  news- 
pais*r  profession  against  the  tariff 
on  M'lKsI  pulp  and  pais^r.  I  ilo  not 
knoM'  of  any  other  man  M'ho  could 
have  put  ii|)  a  stiffer  battle  than 
lie  did,  and  M'hile  it  M’ns  on  in  its 
intensity  he  dropped  everything 
else.  I’nder  him  the  Staats-Zeitung 
held  its  oM'ii  against  most  adverse 
circumstances.  AVhile  1  esnild  not 
share  his  feelings  in  regard  to  the 
M’ar.  I  have  admired  many  aspects 
of  the  Staats-Zeitung's  battle  for 
M'hat  it  Isdieves  to  he  the  right, 
and  I  knoM'  that  no  (juestion  ns  to 
Mr.  Bidder's  sincerity  cinild  have 
aris«Mi.  -Vs  a  director  of  the  .Vsso- 
ciat<*d  Press.  Mr.  Bidder  also  de- 
s«‘rved  the  praise  of  the  M'hole 
iieMspaiKT  profusion.  lie  m'bs 
oism-mimhHl,  and  nlMtiys  ready  to 
recei\e  suggestions  ns  to  the  hetlcr- 
nient  of  the  servic**.  .Mtogether 
one  of  the  most  interesting  figures 
in  American  jouinniisin  has  gone 
M'ith  his  death. 

(tSM  Al.n  (jAItUtSO.N  Vll.L.\«tl. 


aroused  here,  ami  Mith  the  idea  of  allay¬ 
ing  this  condition  he  announced  his  |nir- 
pose  in  presenting  his  vicMS  in  Knglish 
in  this  statement  of  his  [Kisition: 

It  Mas  not  Mitliont  man.v  misgivings  that 
I  entered  ii|Min  the  conduct  of  tills  column. 

I  could  not  lie  Idind  to  the  dangers  of  nils- 
iiiteniretatioii  to  Mlileli  I  niiglit  tic  open.  I 
assumed  the  task,  as  in  duty  lioutid,  not  as 
a  Herman  snliject,  Mhich  I  am  not.  hut  as 
iiti  .Vmerican.  m  IiIcIi  I  am  ;  not  to  create  111- 
fis-ling  aiiiong  .Vniericans  of  diverse  sym¬ 
pathies.  lint  to  allay  It.  Tnith  alone  eaii 
survive  and  upon  truth  alone  can  he  founded 
the  lasting  liiipn-ssions  which  must  folloM' 
inevllahly  I  lie  present  M  ur. 

.Almost  his  last  M-ords  Mere:  “May 
|K*aee  h<mui  Ik?  M'ith  us.” 

Since  the  Mar  Is-gaii  all  of  his  personal 
means  Mere  hist  in  the  failure  of  the 
International  Ty|s'setting  Machine  Com¬ 
pany,  of  M'liieh  he  Mas  president,  and  he 
died  practically  penniless;  in  fact,  his 
personal  estate  Mas  insolvent.  This  he 
accepted  M'ith  the  philosophic  eommeiit: 
‘‘.After  all.  the  death  «)f  a  poor  man  is 
one  to  la*  eliviial.” 

Stime  months  ago  friends  of  Mr.  Bid¬ 
der.  and  other  supporters  of  his  iieMs- 
pa|>ers,  assumed  the  debts  of  the  jinh- 
lisher  to  insure  the  integrity  of  the 
neMspajM*r  property  and  the  eontinuaiiee 
of  tlie  pnhlications.  His  death,  there¬ 
fore.  Mill  cause  no  great  change  in  this 
respts't.  The  papers.  M'hich  i-onsist  of 
morning  and  evening  editions.  Mill  be 
eontinned  uinh*r  the  joint  management 
and  direction  of  his  tM’o  sons.  Bernard 
H.  and  \  ictor  F.  Bidder. 

.Mayor  .Mitchcl  gave  out  this  tribute 
to  him: 

“Mr.  Bidder's  death  is  a  distinct  loss 
to  the  city.  Xot  only  as  a  journalist, 
hut  in  the  m  idcr  licid  of  ci\ ic  interest 
and  ]ihilanthropy.  .Mr.  Bidder  has  for 
years  heeii  conspicuously  cffis-tivc.  His 
death  deprives  my  administration  of  a 
friend  mIiosc  counsel  has  li«s*n  helpful.” 

Kditoriiil  comnient  has  lM*eu  M  ide.  nat¬ 
urally.  ,XeM'  A’ork  hs'al  seiitiineiit  may 
he  gauged  fairly  from  these  tMii  ex¬ 
tracts; 

Tlio  Worlil. --t'oiitrnry  to  popiilnr  belief. 
Merman  Itidiler  m’iis  not  a  Hcrmiin.  altlioiigli 
be  was  of  Herman  pareiiinge.  lie  was  born 
in  New  A’ork  <'lly.  liveil  lore  all  Ms  life, 
and  played  a  liiglily  useful  anil  honorable 
part  In  tin*  affairs  lif  the  i  oniiniinity. 

Mr.  Itidiler  Mas  mil  a  hyplienaleit  i-itizen  ; 
he  Mas  an  .Vin'erleaii  I'itizeii.  and  a  tine, 
loyal  .\merii-an  citizen,  M’ith  an  miM-avering 
ilevotlon  to  .Vmerlean  institutions.  People 
M'ho  hold  a  i-ontrar.v  o|dnlon  an*  M-rong. 

The  Times.  -Merman  Itidder  M-as  lairn  to 
the  happy  fortune  of  lielng  liked  hy  every- 
IsMly.  It  M’lmid.  Indeed,  have  been  difficnlt 
to  dislike  a  man  possessed  of  so  many  of 
the  quallth*s  m’IiIcIi  invite  friendships  and 
make  for  popularity.  Mis  Interest  in  piihlic 
alfaira  M-as  very  broad  Indeed,  and  be  gave 
(('(mttnurd  on  jtage  .'AHff.) 


COL.  PREETORIUS  A  SUICIDE 

Manager  of  Imp.trtant  St.  Louis  Paper 
Dies  By  Hu  Own  Hand. 

( ol.  KdMard  L.  Prcvtorius,  president 
of  the  Herman-.Aineri  an  I’less  Associa¬ 
tion  and  founder  of  the  St.  Louis  Times, 
shot  and  killed  him-elf  on  MvUiday  morn¬ 
ing  in  the  hathriHim  of  iiis  borne  in  St. 
Louis. 

He  had  lieeii  in  poor  health  for  more 
than  a  year  and  since  last  winder  had 
U'cii  iiiialde  to  attend  to  hi*  bu.'<int‘ss 
until  a  feM'  Meeks  ago. 

His  illness  dated  from  an  accident  over 
a  year  ago  M'hen  his  aiitomohiie  is-as 
struck  hy  a  street  car  M’hile  he  wag  on 
route  to  his  office.  A  deep  gash  M’a.'«  cut 
in  his  face  l>y  liruken  glass. 

The  severity  of  the  accident  M’as  not 
realizeil  until  later  M’hen  he  M’as  ohiigvrl 


EPM’AKIJ  L.  I’KKKTOKIfS. 


to  go  to  a  Haiiitarinm.  He  was  4!>  years 
old. 

Air.  I’reetorius  was  a  coimiitaDding 
figure  in  the  iieM’spaper  Morld.  Born  in 
St.  liOnis  in  18015.  he  received  his  educa¬ 
tion  at  AA’ashington  University,  and  ns 
a  young  man  entered  the  office  of  the  St. 
Louis  AA'estliche  Post,  a  (ierman  pa|K*r  of 
M’hich  his  father  M’as  president  and 
editor.  He  rose  from  a  minor  |»osition 
to  the  highest  on  the  paper. 

Col.  Pre«*torins  ls*came  president  of  the 
St.  Louis  Times,  foiind(‘<i  in  11107.  and 
later  hecHine  general  manager  of  that 
pajier,  still  retaining  his  place  at  the 
liead  of  the  Westliohe  Post.  From  time 
to  time  he  had  many  infers  of  political 
nominations  hut  refnse<l  to  accept  any 
of  them. 

In  addition  to  his  neM’s|)aper  M’ork  he 
M’as  interested  in  the  ( 'ominonM’ealth 
Trust  (’omjiany,  the  Missouri  Mortgage 
A  Loan  Company,  the  St.  Louis  Pnhlic 
Library  Board  and  the  Civic  League.  He 
Mas  a  ineinher  of  niiinerons  einhs  and 
Mas  also  ecdonel  on  tin*  stall’  of  Hover- 
nor  Hei'ls'i’t  S.  Hadley  of  Missnnri. 

In  11*0’.'  Col.  Preetorins  married  Miss 
Carrie  I>.  Cisik.  1 1  is  life  M  as  insured  for 


Herman  Uid<ler  mms  preeininerill.v 
a  man  of  convieiioiis  and  courage. 
He  Mas  of  the  higlu'st  l.vpe  of  use¬ 
ful  <’itiz.en.  His  long  and  splendid 
<’areer  was  Mithoiil  a  hleinish.  Cer¬ 
tainly  it  can  truly  Is*  'aid  of  him 
that  his  best  efforts  Mere  given  to 
the  service  of  I  he  coinmnnity  in 
M’hich  he  Mas  horn,  and  the  nation 
he  so  dearly  loyed.  Patriotism  Mas 
the  doininant  trait  in  his  personal¬ 
ity.  Kyeryone  mIio  kncM-  Herman 
Bidder  kncM’  his  deep  sympathies 
M’ith  his  felloM’-man.  and  his  nn- 
seltish  and  hoiiorahh*  purposes  in 
life.  It  Mas  my  good  fortune  to 
knoM’  him  from  lH)yh<MHl  da.vs.  and 
I  can  truly  say  that  iny  est*>em  for 
his  sterling  qualities  grcM’  .vear  hy 
year.  He  M’ns  every  inch  a  man. 

Hk.nky  L.  Srt)i>i)Aiti>. 


$l(KMllNt.  Half  of  this  sum  goes  to  hia 
M’idoM’  and  half  to  the  imbliahing  company. 

The  funeral  of  Mr.  Preetorins  on 
A\'e<lnesday  M’as  attended  by  an  enormous 
croM’d.  Bev.  Dr.  Z.  B.  T.  Phillips  eoii- 
d noted  the  services.  Congressman  Bichard 
Hartholdt  spoke  in  (ierman  at  the  grave 
and  Heorge  Sheffield,  tenor,  sang. 

Tlie  management  of  the  St.  Louis  Times 
and  Westliehe  Post  M’ill  not  undergo  any 
change.  U.  A.  Buder,  who  has  long  been 
vice-president,  will  lie  the  executive  liead 
of  the  proiHTty. 

OBITUARY  NOTES 
.luKEi'ii  E.  O’Bkien,  formerly  of  the 
staff  of  the  New  York  Evening  Journal, 
died  at  the  Polyclinic  Hospital  on  Octo' 
her  27  of  cancer  of  the  stomach. 

James  E.  Cahkey,  editor  aud  piihlisb- 
er  of  the  Greensburg  (Ind.)  Daily  Xcm's, 
d’ed  of  heart  disease  at  his  home  in  that 
cit.v,  after  a  brief  illness.  He  m’iis  (h> 
years  old. 

.Toiin  C.  Mcioui*:.  a  founder  of  the  old 
Kunsns  City  Times  and  its  first  eilitor, 
<fied  at  the  htoDoe  of  fii.s  son  in  Excelsior 
tSlyrings,  Mo.,  <tu  Oetwiier  2S.  He  M’as  84 
ymirs  ohi. 

Ai.rkkt  N‘.  lovETT.formerlj-  night  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  .lornmal  aiiul  tin*  Boston  Post, 
dieifl  on  ( letolaf  2,‘k  at  liw  honu*  in  Wnsh- 
ingtitn,  I).  (’.,  wliere  he-  Lad  lieen  counect- 
<*<l  with  the  AA'jHhiiigtoii)  Po.st.  lie  was 
41  yiwrs  old. 

Heanahi)  P.  K’en.n'Euy,  at  one  lime  a 
writer  for  the  SaUmi  New*-  and  llte  Troy 
Times,  died  on  ( b'ftiher  25  in  hta  forty- 
sixth  .\wiir.  ill  th«  Xew  lUvere  House, 
Siileiii,  Alass. 

De.n.ms  Fua.N’ci.s  (Cudxis,  for  twenty 
years  eoniieeted  M’ith  the  New  A’ork  Her¬ 
ald  and  Evening  Telegriiin.  died  at  his 
home  in  .\4*m’  A'ork  City,  after’ a  tM’-o  da.rs’ 
illness  of  piieiiiiioiiin.. 

\.  \.  Ha  1(1  NT.  former  osvner  of  the 
Eli/.aheth  .loiiriial  and  the  Boadout  Free- 
iiiaii.  di(*d  at  his  home  in  Pougkke(>psie  in 
his  71th  year. 

.1.  K.  Kei.thley.  editor  ami  pnrprietor 
of  the  Syracuse  (  Xtdi.  >  JonmaL  died  on 
Oetoher  24„  after  an  illn€*s»  (i>f  a  few 
M’(‘(*ks.  He  Mils  (>:{  years  old. 

Thomas  tl.  Debiiy,  42  years  old.  a 
printer  on  tlie  Xevr  A’ort  Eviming  Mail, 
died  of  jinenminiia  on  October  28  at  his 
home  in  Brooklyn. 

Hemiy  S’.  Si'ALDiNO,  a  [riomeer  iieM’s- 
paper  mail,  died  at  the  county  hospital, 
Merced,  Cal.,  after  a  three  year's  illness. 
He  was  (IS  years  «dd. 

.Maiii.son  M.  liON’o.  for  twenty-four 
years  employed  in  the  eoiiiitosing  riKiiii  of 
the  Hr(Hikl.vii  Ihiily  Eagle,  died  on  Sun¬ 
day  at  his  home  iu  BrtMiklyu.  in  his  .'iSth 
yea  r. 

Hit.  Joska*'  Xeven  IK’  .Mont,  proprietor 
of  the  Cologne  (( Jenna iiy )  Gazette,  died 
.Monday  last  as  the  result  of  an  iKK-ident. 
He  was  .I!!  years  old. 

.Mrs.  Hakkikt  la-Avis,  mother  of  the 
late  .Alfred  Henry  I..eM’is.  and  \\'.  E.  and 
Irving  I.,eMis.  of  the  Xcm’  A’ork  Morning 
Tel(*grai)h.  di(*d  last  AA’i'dnesday  at  Lis 
Aiig<*les.  Mrs.  L(“M’is  liefore  r«*nioving  to 
Los  Aiigeh*s  miis  a  m’(*1I  known  resident 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

H.  F*’.  CllAPl.N’,  one  of  the  first  liews- 
pajMT  publishers  of  Ohio,  died  of  appo- 
plexy  at  his  home  in  ItoM’liiig  (lr(*en,  ()hio, 
last  Siinda.v,  at  the  agi*  of  81  years.  Mr. 
Chapin  OMiied  and  published  tlie  I’errys- 
hnrg  (O.)  Journal  lM*for(*  the  Civil  AA’ar. 
H(*  had  associated  M’ith  him  F.  .1.  Oblin- 
g(*r.  Later  lie  founded  tliri'C  iieM’spapers 
ill  Toh*do — the  Sunday  Courier,  the  Bee 
and  the  Post.  Lat<*r  he  operated  the 
Pi’(*ss-Post  at  Coliinilms.  ainl  also  jnib- 
lish(*d  a  ii<*M’spaiH*r  at  Peru,  Ind.  In  181)0 
he  iKiiight  the  AA'ikmI  County  Denioerat  at 
PxiM’ling  Green.  He  r(*tired  from  active 
iieM’spaiter  M-ork  in  1W11. 

A.  .1.  Be.neiih’.  ag(*d  45  years,  for  the 
last  seven  .V(*ars  traveling  agent  of  tlie 
San  .Antonio  (Texas)  Expr(*ss.  died  at 
his  home  in  that  city  Oct.  24.  The  dc- 
c(*ased  came  to  San  .Antonio  from  New 
Orh*aiis  M’here  he  had  been  connect(*d 
M’ith  various  ncMspapers. 

With  the  Staff  Philosopher 
The  most  glorious  dreams  of  the  race 
.are  iKiiiiid  up  in  the  lives  of  its  (*oinmon 
people.  Jf  the  intimate  surroundings  of 
these  people  are  jileasant,  siieli  dreams 
M  ill  Ik*  goes!  dr(>anis  and  big. 
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Newspaper  Costs  As  Related  to  Revenues  and  Rates 

Only  an  Indirect  Bearing,  il  Any — Complexity  in  Ratios  of  News  to  Paid  Matter,  Circulation  Receipts  to 
Advertising  Earnings-^-High  Valuation  of  Readers — One  Publisher  Regards  Them  as  Worth  $20 
Each  in  Good  Will — Rates  Determined  Arbitrarily,  Not  by  Expense  of  Production. 


It  isn’t  <‘usj-  t(»  iin<l(M'sUni(l  why 
pcrienced  and  caiinhU*  newsi)ai)er  i>i«!n 
have  let  several  weeks  pass  since  publi¬ 
cation  of  Dr.  Taleott  Williams’  address, 
entitled  “A  I’age  of  Advertising,”  with¬ 
out  coninieut  on  the  surprising  statements 
and  jtuzzling  conclusions  of  the  I'ulitzer 
school's  director.  They  have  had  wide 
dissemination  through  the  “craft”  papers. 
Is  the  explanation  that  the  pa|)er  was  so 
lacking  in  corre<-t  informatiun  and  so 
misleading  in  its  deductions  that  it  could 
liardly  be  taken  seriously?  Still,  it  might 
liave  the  effect  of  confusion  and  misap¬ 
prehension,  on  the  minds  of  young,  in¬ 
experienced  newspaper  men — besides 

darkening  counsel  for  those  older  who 
think  suiieriicially. 

Dr.  Williams’  prime  contention  is  for 
a»-curate  data  and  comparative  records 
of  cost  of  newspaper  production,  in  its 
various  departments.  Few  will  deny  that 
that  idea  is  excellent,  so  far  as  it  serves 
to  record  the  items,  to  restrain  increase, 
to  trace  and  account  for  fluctuations;  hut 
no  newspaper  manager  of  large  experienc-e 
or  success  will  either  agree  with  all  of 
Dr.  Williams’  understandings  of  facts  or 
accept  the  application  of  what  he  seems 
to  deduce  from  them. 

WHO  OKIOINATED  AGATE  LINE  BASIS? 

“The  agate  line,  as  the  basis  of  cost  in 
advertising,  was  discovered  by  Don  C. 
Seitz,  of  the  New  York  World,  over 
twenty  years  ago,”  the  article  begins. 
•Vnyone  who  had  close  knowledge  of  men 
and  affairs  connected  with  the  World  at 
that  time  will  be  inclined  to  believe  that 
.Mr.  Seitz  will  disavow  priority  in  this 
discovery — that  whatever  credit  attaches 
to  it  he  will  concede  to  the  late  .John 
Norris,  whose  mind  was  wonderfully  acute 
for  such  details,  and  who  (not  Mr.  Seitz) 
was  in  a  position  to  work  out  computa¬ 
tions  of  the  sort,  “over  twenty  years  ago.” 

Itut  this  is  written  not  so  much  to  cor¬ 
rect  non-vital  errors  as  to  debate  Dr. 
Williams’  charge  that  neglect  to  figure 
production  cost  of  advertising  space  is 
“an  amazing  proof  of  loose  conduct  of  the 
newspaper  business” ;  his  assertion  that 
information  of  this  cost  should  regulate 
“the  just  charge  for  advertising” ;  and 
his  proposed  rule  that,  “if  a  page  of  ad¬ 
vertising  is  backed  by  a  page  of  news, 
the  sheet  of  paper  ought  to  be  charged 
half  to  the  advertising  and  half  to  the 
news.” 

COSTS  AND  CHARGES  NOT  RELATED 

I’lihlishers  are  not  guilty  of  said  loose 
eonduct,  because  they  know  very  well  that 
cost  of  production  has  nothing  directly  to 
ilo  with  space  devoted  to  news  and  income 
derived  from  readers,  or  with  space  sold 
I  to  and  pay  collected  from  advertisers. 

The  expense  of  making  the  newspaper  “iij)- 
!  stairs”  has  to  be  met  regardless  of  earn¬ 

ings  from  either  circulation  or  advertising 
— just  ns  Mr.  Belnsco  has  to  “stake”  his 
author,  engage  his  cast,  provide  stage  set- 
S  tings,  use  his  house  and  staff— all  com- 

j  plete— whether  the  business  played  to  he 

•V)  or  2.5  or  98  per  cent,  of  capacity. 

I  Both  of  these  caterers  to  the  public 

[  have  to  provide  a  finished  and  acceptable 

form  of  entertainment,  whether  or  not  they 
attract  a  “house”  ;  but  it  is  simple  figuring 
for  the  purveyor  of  drama,  who  may  cal¬ 
culate  that  he  will  break  even  if  he  sells 
lialf  his  seats  and  will  make  money  if 
more  are  bought,  while  the  publisher’s 
extremes  swing  between  12  and  24  pages, 
llO  i)er  cent,  and  .50  per  cent,  rending,  one- 
half  cent  and  two  and  one-half  cents  the 
copy,  .50  per  cent,  and  70  per  cent,  adver¬ 
tising. 

Suppose  the  case  of  a  one-cent  daily 
newspaper  with  an  excellent  volume  of 
both  circulation  and  advertising,  return¬ 
ing  a  fair  margin  of  profit,  which  runs  on 
the  average  four-tenths  of  its  space  to  news 
and  six-tenths  to  advertising,  and  whose 
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revenue  from  space  sold  is  three  times 
that  from  subscription  earnings.  If  the 
liublisher  were  to  attempt  to  reduce  this 
ilata  to  proportion,  the  nearest  he  couhl 
come  to  it  would  be  the  following: 

40:l’.t>:  :1  :3 

If  be  were  to  attempt  to  fix  a  ratio 
between  the  cost  of  a  page  of  reading  and 
that  of  a  page  of  advertising — with  the 
notion  that  he  could  charge  a  sheet  of 
two  pages  “half  to  the  advertising  and 
half  to  the  news” — he  would  fiml  the  ex- 
IM'ii.se  to  secure  and  prepare  and  distribute 
a  page  of  news  to  be  several  times  greater 
than  the  comparatively  nominal  outgo  for 
ohtaiiiing  and  distributing  a  page  of  paid 
announcements. 

The  well-known  i)ublisher  of  a  promi¬ 
nent  and  immensely  profitable  one-cent 
<laily  news|)aper  distributes  his  total  space 
in  the  percentages  of  .’{8  news  and  ti’J 
advertising,  while  he  finds  his  revenue 
from  correspomiing  sources  to  be  in  the 
ration  of  .it.SOtMlINt  to  !ii:<,.5HO,(HM)  jier  an¬ 
num.  lie  may  have  a  perfect  system  of 
cost  accounting,  apportioning  expense  per 
page  accurately  between  editorial  produc¬ 
tion,  maintenance  of  advertising  and  cir¬ 
culation  departments,  charges  to  compos- 
ing-riK)m.  pressroom,  stereotype  foundry, 
mailing,  delivery  and  the  rest;  but  he  is 
•■onfroiited  with  an  extremely  dillicnlt 
mathematical  itroblem  when  be  attempts 
to  apply  to  bis  segregation  of  costs  the 
earnings  from  cir<'ulation  and  advertising, 
with  the  latt*‘r  more  than  fiuir  times  the 
former. 

(TKCIT.ATION  A  .MEANS  TO  AN  EM) 

This  calculation  becomes  more  com¬ 
plicated  when  one  considers,  further,  the 
situation  that  is  basic  and  inherent  in 
the  newspaper  business.  The  prime  ob¬ 
ject.  engaging  all  the  wit  and  resources 
of  the  entire  staff,  upstairs  and  down¬ 
stairs,  is  to  make  the  kin<l  of  newspsiper 
that  will  sell,  and  get  the  largest  possible 
number  of  readers  who  will  like  it  and 
buy  it.  They  are  sought  in  order  to  se¬ 
cure  circulation,  and  circulation  means 
a<lverlising — that  is  the  great  objective, 
in  view  from  the  start  and  never  lost 
sight  of. 

<’onse(iueiitly,  the  value  of  each  unit  in 
circulation,  both  potentially  atid  in  the 
computation  of  good-will  assets,  is  many 
fold  greater  (dollar  for  dollar  of  earn¬ 
ings)  than  that  of  the  advertiser,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  he  mtist  come  first,  of  a 
desirable  sort  and  in  numbers.  With¬ 
out  him  there  is  “nothing  doing”  with 
either  the  local  or  the  foreign  advertiser. 
The  evolution  of  spacs'-selling  began  with 
its  com-ei)tion  as  a  by-product.  Original¬ 
ly  newspapers  had  only  readers,  and  they 
lunl  to  make  or  break  on  income  from 
that  source  alone,  if  on  a  straight  com¬ 
mercial  foundation.  Now,  since  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  <laily  newspapers  who  receive 
less  from  advertising  than  from  circula¬ 
tion  virtually  do  iu)t  exist,  and,  on  the 
ciiiitniry,  the  rule  is  200  to  4(K)  i)er  cent. 
ex(s-ss  for  space  sales,  the  sagacious  keep 
in  mind  the  fact  that  responsive  readers 
are  their  greatest  asset.  For  that  rea¬ 
son.  instead  of  ojjerating  on  the  recpiire- 
ment  that  a  page  of  news  must  carry  a 
page  of  advertising,  or  vice  versa,  they 
turn  over  to  expense  in  production  of 
reading  matter  a  very,  very  large  share 
of  receipts  from  the  advertisers  whom  the 
reader  brings  to  them.  They  are  glad  to 
devote  two  pages  of  advertising  to  sup¬ 
port  one  of  news,  in  order  to  get  and 
liold  the  render.  The  publislier  referred 
to  above,  as  selling  each  year  space  to 
advertisers  to  the  tune  of  !^.'?,.500,000,  ap¬ 
portions  apiiroximntely  7.5  per  cent,  of 
that  amount  to  help  out  circulation  re¬ 
ceipts  in  the  making  of  his  newspaper. 
Bearing  these  facts  in  mind,  it  is  clear 
how  absurd  is  the  contention  of  some  ad¬ 
vertisers  that  the  subscriber  should  pay 


full  cost  of  newspaper  making — they  for¬ 
get  that  the  publish*>r  has  a  right  to 
charge  for  leasing  him  to  them. 

HIGH  VALUATION  OE  THE  READER 

Some  publishers,  with  an  appreciation 
of  what  their  great  and  imiiosing  busi¬ 
ness  suiierstructures  rest  upoti,  raise  to 
a  high  point  their  a|>|)raisal  of  the  reader, 
the  unit  in  circulation.  Due  of  this  class, 
dis<-nssing  with  the  writer  methods  of 
valuing  g<sid-will  as.sets,  declared  with 
emphasis  that  all  olln-r  forms  of  news¬ 
paper  property  psile  into  insigniticanci* 
in  comparison  with  rights  in  readers.  Ilis 
newspaper  had  undisputeil  suiu'emacy  in 
its  field,  in  both  I'irculation  and  adver¬ 
tising —  had  a  record  of  sustained  profita¬ 
bleness  over  an  ample  term  of  year.s — • 
was  neither  vulnerable  to  competition  nor 
hamlicaiipeil  by  over-extended  pi-rsonality 
of  its  owner;  taking  all  this,  and  more, 
into  account,  be  would  compute  his  g<Msl- 
w'ill  valuiition  on  the  basis  of  !|t2l)  |)er 
subscriber. 

“What,  .i>’2H  for  each  unit  of  circulation? 
Why,  you  net  only  six-tenths  *-ent  i)er 
copy,  so  a  subscriber  yields  you  but 
SI. 87  in  an-mitire  year!” 

“That  is  true,  but  remember  what  my 
readers  bring  me  each  year  in  advertis¬ 
ing.  Do  .vou  know  that  every  time  a  girl 
or  boy  baby  is  born  in  — - -  I  con¬ 

sider  her  or  him  worth  .$15  to  me — on  the 
theory  that  if  she  or  he  lives,  learns  to 
read,  stays  in  the  city  and  <-omes  to  take 

the - ,  I’ll  have  another  S-O  unit 

in  my  circulation?”  (It  is  another  stor.v, 
but  pertinent  and  extremely  interesting, 
to  state  that  my  appraisal  of  gorsl-will 
assets  of  this  publisher's  properly,  com¬ 
puting  on  the  basis  of  annual  net  earnings 
for  the  period  usually  fixed  in  this  cal¬ 
culation,  bad  its  result  in  the  exact  sum 
arrived  at  by  his  method  of  figuring  on 
.$20  per  head.) 

In  many  ways,  therefore,  the  complex¬ 
ity  of  this  problem  of  taxing  costs  and 
distributing  revenue  is  intensified.  Al¬ 
though  Dr.  Williams  says  “Sound  busi¬ 
ness  instincts  may  make  this  distribution 
approximately,  but  knowledge  is  better 
than  instinct,”  it  probably  must,  after 
all,  be  left  to  the  higlily  developed,  almost 
infallible  journalistic  instinct  to  deter¬ 
mine  ratios,  regardless  of  knowledge  of 
the  figures. 

KATES  NOT  DEI’ENDENT  ON  COSTS 

No  more  practical  than  the  theory  that 
an  exact  ratio  can  he  established  between 
paper  and  overbeinl  charges  and  compara¬ 
tive  earnings  from  circulation  and  adver¬ 
tising,  is  the  idea  that  cost  data  may  sup¬ 
ply  a  “standard  for  the  just  charge  for 
advertising.”  In  neither  case  has  ex- 
|)ense  any  direct  bearing  upon  the  other 
thing. 

Dr.  Williams  appears  to  be  unaware  of 
the  fact  that  space  prices  for  <laily  news¬ 
papers  have  already  come  close  to  stand¬ 
ardization.  From  the  i)oint  of  view  of 
the  foreign  advertiser,  it  is  not  correct 
to  say  that  jierioilicals  of  general  circula¬ 
tion  are  ahead  of  the  dailies,  in  that  “a 
definite  tariff  i)er  l.fffKi  of  circulation  is 
pretty  well  established.” 

Many  years  ago,  the  editor  of  a  trade 
journal  devoted  to  the  “business  end”  of 
newspaper  publishing  formulated  a  broad 
and  <-onclusive  answer  to  the  questions  of 
owners  and  managers,  who  asked  him 
what  would  lie  considered  fair  rates  for 
space  in  their  papers.  He  tf)ld  them: 
“(Jet  all  you  can  from  home  advertisers 
— the  limit  is  determined  only  by  what 
the  traffic  will  bear,  and  by  c-ompetition : 
in  the  foreign  field,  however,  you  must 
take  what  your  space  is  worth,  according 
to  the  unit  of  price  that  will  be  set  uj>on 
it,  governed  by  locality,  volume  of  circu¬ 
lation  and  the  degree  of  demand  for  your 
medium.” 


Atlvertisiiig  agents  iind  s|)ecial  repre- 
stuilatives — one  at  the  buying  ami  the 
other  at  the  selling  end  of  the  space  mar¬ 
ket — have  not  the  remotest  notion  that 
cost  of  priKluctiou  affects  inimeiliately  the 
rates  they  pay  or  ask.  It  goes  without 
.saying  that  they  come  pretty  close  to¬ 
gether,  else  there  would  be  few  contracts 

Before  IIMMI  was  started  tin*  discussion 
that  has  resulteil  in  the  present  general 
practice  of  valuing  space  on  the  basis  of 
the  inch  or  line  |)<‘r  thousand  of  prove*! 
output,  the  minimum  charge  in  the  cani 
being  taken,  usually  for  l,(X)0  inches,  to 
be  used  in  one  year,  no  position,  no  com¬ 
position. 

About  that  time,  also,  as  pria-esses  were 
refined,  it  became  evident  that  a  distinc¬ 
tion  must  be  made  between  different  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country  (because  rates  ran 
higher  in  some  than  in  others),  and  that 
buyers  could  not  apply  the  same  unit  to, 
for  example,  a  daily  with  ten  thousand 
circulation  and  one  with  a  hundred  thou¬ 
sand. 

CHARGES  BASED  O.N  UNIT  OF  VALUE 

(Jradually  a  large  measure  of  stand¬ 
ardization  was  worked  out.  Considering 
the  map,  it  was  found  that  an  area  of 
low  pressure  extended  over  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois — in  other 
words,  that  was  the  “cheap  belt.”  The 
unit  fur  small-city  dailies'  was  made,  as 
a  rule,  one-seventh  cent  iier  line  per  thou¬ 
sand  ;  in  cities  of  medium  size,  one-eighth 
cent,  or  thereabouts ;  in  the  largest  cities, 
one-tenth  to  one-twelfth  c’ent — in  excep¬ 
tional  cases  the  price  has  been  as  low  as 
a  cent  per  inch  per  thousand.  North, 
east,  south  and  west  of  the  section  defined, 
higher  rates  were  demanded  successfully 
by  publishers ;  papers  in  corresponding 
classes  in  New  Y’^ork,  New  Englgod, 
southward  to  the  Gulf,  and  westward  to 
the  Pacific  secured  pay  for  their  space  at 
an  advanced  valuation,  in  most  case.s. 
The  result  was  an  appraisal  of  values  so 
close  that  the  general  advertiser  knew 
what  he  must  pay  and  the  producer  what 
he  could  secure,  within  a  very  small  frac¬ 
tion  of  a  c*‘nt  for  the  unit  in  the  measure 
of  service. 

WHAT  WAS  OVERLOOKED 

But  these  practices  in  appraising  space 
values  took  no  account  of  editorial  and 
manufacturing  cost  of  production ;  they 
were  not  reckoned  with  reference  to 
whether  the  medium  under  consideration 
sold  for  one  cent  or  for  two  cents  the 
••')py ;  whether  a  large,  costly  editorial 
and  news  staff  was  employe*!,  or  one  com- 
parativt-ly  small  and  economical ;  whether 
reading  and  advertising  were  apportioned 
.‘5.5  to  ti.5  or  .50  to  .50 ;  whether  circula¬ 
tion  revenues  were  one-third  or  one-fourth 
or  one-fifth  earnings  from  advertising 
space  sold.  A  “definite  tariff  per  1,000  of 
<-ir<Tilation”  was  fixed  in  the  open  mar¬ 
ket,  and  publishers  had  to  content  them¬ 
selves  with  securing  the  best  price  possi¬ 
ble  within  set  bounds,  or  depend  for  busi¬ 
ness  mostly  on  local  patrons. 

Hardly  necessary  to  say,  there  were 
and  still  are  exceptions  to  the  rule  as  to 
stiindards  applied  generally.  In  a  few 
large  cities,  where  circulations  consid¬ 
ered  abnormal  were  developed,  it  was 
found  that  rates  commensurate  with  out¬ 
put  could  not  be  charged  to  local  adver¬ 
tisers,  although  in  the  general  advertising 
field  prices  were  obtained  that  matched 
territory  and  the  volume  of  service — 
were  even  higher  than  those  paid  by  home 
patrons.  In  one  notable  instance  (of  a 
daily  in  a  city  of  the  second  class,  with 
a  circulation  double  that  of  the  nearest 
rival)  largest  users  among  local  adver¬ 
tisers  Ixiught  at  a  price  that  figured  only 
one  cent  per  inch  per  1,000,  which  was 
explaim*d  by  the  deliberate  purpose  to 
“ke*“p  competitors’  noses  on  the  grind¬ 
stone.” 
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':'WTHTHE  FIRST  ANNUAL  BANQUET  OF  THE  FIVE  AUXILIARY  PRESS  ASSOCIATIONS  OF  FLORIDA  AT  JACKSONVILLE  RECENTLY. 


A  NOTABLE  ADV.  SUCCESS 


Hom  the  Coitlly  Advertising  Campaign 
(Conducted  by  George  W.  Perkins 
Helped  Materially  in  Piling  Up  the  Big 
Vote  That  “Buried”  New  York’s  Pro¬ 
posed  New  Constitution. 


.\dv(-rtising  cut  a  decidedly-  prominent 
tigiire  in  the  recent  campaign  in  New 
York  State.  The  biggest  outlay  centered 
around  the  proposed  new  constitution 
(defeated  by  a  plurality  of  upward  of 
4(«I.1XK)  votes).  The  estimated  cost  of 
publishing  the  document  in  the  advertis¬ 
ing  columns  of  about  40U  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  was  $7tX),<X»0.  It  is 
to  be  noted,  however,  that  this  outlay 
involved  no  arguments  of  any  sort,  but 
was  simply  for  the  purjiose  of  printing 
the  proposed  constitution’s  text,  in  or¬ 
der  to  give  voters  every  opportunity  to 
read  it. 

Some  of  the  most  powerful  newspapers 
in  the  city  and  state  opposed  the  new 
constitution  vigorously,  and  Tammany 
also  was  united  against  it.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  highly 
important  element  in  the  defeat  of  the 
measure  is  traceable  to  the  advertising 
done  bv  George  W.  Perkins. 

Mr.  I'erkins  used  large  copy.  The  re¬ 
plies  to  his  arguments  came  from  Hon. 
Elihu  Root,  who  spoke  in  behalf  of  the 
framers  of  the  document.  Mr.  Root’s 
replies  appeared  in  the  news  columns 
and  of  course  were  not  paid  for,  the 
newspapers  recognizing-  that  the  State 
had  no  advertising  fund  and  that  it  was 
proper  to  give  space  without  charge  to 
a  public  official  whose  acts,  together 
with  those  of  his  associates,  were  under 
fire. 

Relative  to  Mr.  Perkins’  advertising, 
a  representative  of  Tnr.  I'ditor  ani» 
I’trBi.iSHER  had  a  conversation,  yester¬ 
day,  with  William  Ray  Gardiner,  who 
said: 

“Mr.  Perkins,  with  his  signed  news¬ 


paper  advertisements  during  the  last 
week  of  the  campaign,  uncovered  the  42- 
eeiitimeter  gun  which  from  now  on  must 
lie  considered  the  master  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  when  it  comes  to  carrying  the  re¬ 
doubts  of  public  opinion. 

“The  advertisements  were  in  the  shape 
of  letters  to  the  public  and  to  the  leader 
of  the  pro-constitution  forces,  Hon.  Elihu 
Root,  written  and  signed  by  Mr.  Perkins, 
who  called  to  his  assistance  .lohn  C. 
Cook,  lately  business  manager  of  the 
Evening  Mail,  and  the  advertising  agency 
of  Fenton  &  Gardiner. 

“All  the  newspapers  in  New  York  City, 
and  a  majority  of  the  prominent  papers 
all  over  the  State,  without  regard  to 
their  political  complexion,  were  given 
the  order  for  the  advertising,  it  being 
necessary  to  telegraph  the  advertise¬ 
ments  to  some  of  the  more  remote  dis¬ 
tricts.  The  opening  announcement  was 
a  full  newspaper  page — immediately 
commending  the  desired  attention,  from 
its  size,  ai^  awakening  every  reader  to 
the  fact  that  instead  of  being  an  innocu¬ 
ous  measure,  upon  which  he  could  safely 
trust  the  party  leaders  to  do  his  think¬ 
ing.  the  new  constitution  was  a  very 
serious  propositi()n. 

“A  thousand  orators  over  the  State 
could  not  have  accomplished  a  fraction 
of  what  was  achieved  by  this  advertise¬ 
ment;  and  it  was  the  best  test  of  the 
power  of  advertising  in  politics  that 
could  have  been  afforded — one  that  may 
l)e  cited  henceforth  by  publication  men 
and  advertising  men  as  a  pre<-edent,  and 
one  that  must  likewise  he  so  used  by 
political  managers. 

“In  handling  the  advertising  of  the 
National  Republican  Committee  during 
the  McKinley  campaign,  which  was  but 
imperfectly  organize<l,  I  first  saw  the 
possibilities  of  advertising  in  carrying 
the  political  message  home.  I.ater,  in 
mapping  out  the  national  campaign  of 
the  American  Telephone  A  Telegraph 
(kjmpany,  when  it  seemed  necessary  to 
convince  the  public  that  one  telephone 
system  was  better  than  two,  I  again  wa« 


convinced  that  public  esteem  may  be  se¬ 
cured  through  open,  signed  advertise¬ 
ments;  but  until  the  present  campaign 
came  along,  when  few  speeches  of  mo¬ 
ment  had  been  made  concerning  the  pro¬ 
posed  constitution,  and  when  it  was  thus 
easy  to  trace  the  results  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing,  the  immense  influence  that  this 
character  of  advertising  may  wield  had 
never  been  fully  measured.” 

John  C.  Cook,  on  being  interviewed  by 
The  Editok  and  Publisuei!,  said: 

“Not  the  least  remarkable  side  of  this 
unusual  campaign  was  the  rapidity  with 
which  it  was  handled.  Mr.  Perkins  sent 
for  me  at  11  a.  m.  on  Wednesday,  Octo¬ 
ber  27,  and  told  me  of  his  desire  to  have 
a  page  advertisement  in  all  the  princi¬ 
pal  papers  in  the  State  on  Friday  morn¬ 
ing.  The  copy  was  written,  put  in  type 
and  sent  on  its  way  by  midnight. 

“The  Monday  morning  New  York  )ia- 
pers  printed  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hoot 
which  Mr.  Perkins  desired  to  answer. 
He  started  to  write  his  reply  at  9:30, 
finished  it  in  less  than  two  hours,  and 
by  one  o’clock  the  four-column  announce¬ 
ment  was  in  type  and  matrices  ready 
for  the  various  New  York  pa|>ers. 

“Mr.  Perkins  decided  that  he  would 
like  to  have  this  letter  printed  in  the 
Buffalo,  Rochester,  Syracuse  and  Albany 
papers  of  Tuesday  morning.  This  was 
accomplished  by  telephoning  and  tele¬ 
graphing  instructions  and  wiring  the  en¬ 
tire  advertisement  of  over  1,.500  words  to 
those  cities. 

“This  campaign  and  its  result  should 
Ik*  an  object  lesson  to  all  managers  of 
political  parties  and  candidates  for 
office.  Fireworks,  brass  bands  and  soap¬ 
box  orators  have  had  their  day.  The 
way  to  reach  the  voters  most  effectively 
an<l  quickly  is  to  print  facts,  convinc¬ 
ingly  arrayed,  in  the  daily  newspapers. 

“The  papers  in  which  Mr.  Perkins’  let¬ 
ters  were  printed  have  a  combined  cir¬ 
culation  of  approximately  4,7.‘)0,000. 
Stop  and  think  of  what  it  means  to 
place  convincing  facts  before  that  num¬ 
ber  of  people  at  the  psychological  time. 


SEITZ  TALKS  ABOUT  PIRATES 


Addresses  the  Grolier  Club  and  Exhibits 
Books  and  Drawings  on  Subject. 

The  members  of  the  Grolier  Club,  at 
29  East  Thirty-second  street,  on  ’Thurs¬ 
day  evening  listened  to  an  entertain¬ 
ing  lecture  on  pirates,  buccaneers  and 
other  highwaymen  of  the  seas,  delivered 
by  Don  C.  Seitz,  business  manager  of 
the  New  York  World. 

More  than  two  hundred  rare  books 
and  drawings  from  his  collection  of  over 
1,200  dealing  with  buccaneers,  highway¬ 
men  and  “adventurers,  lawful  and  law¬ 
less,”  are  on  exhibition  to  the  public  at 
the  club. 

“Piracy  is  the  second  oldest  profession 
in  the  world,”  Mr.  Seitz  told  the  club 
members.  “It  began  when  men  on  shore 
swam  out  and  fought  for  title  to  some 
primitive  craft  of  two  tied  logs.  It  per¬ 
sisted  in  the  Atlantic  until  the  time  of 
John  Quincy  Adams,  when  a  Jacksonian 
naval  captain  was  court  martialed  by  a 
Whig  administration  for  too  great 
efficiency  in  stopping  it.” 

Mr.  Seitz  didn’t  seem  to  think  much 
of  Captain  Kidd,  around  whose  career 
so  many  romantic  stories  have  been 
woven.  He  said  he  was  one  of  the 
least  of  all  pirates. 

Coupon  Bur^u  Disappears 

Women  with  bundles  of  coupons  in 
their  iKissession  have  been  hunting  Maiden 
Ijine  from  one  end  to  the  other  in  an 
endeavor  to  locate  the  “Rogers  Silver¬ 
ware  Advertising  Bureau,”  which  up  to 
a  month  ago  had  elaborate  offices  at  No. 
0.3  and  then  a  single  office  at  No.  R4. 
The  coupons  had  been  given  them  by 
small  dealers  located  in  New  Jersey  and 
were  to  be  redeemed  with  silverware  by 
the  bureau,  of  which  a  man  giving  the 
name  of  Chester  D.  Clark  appeared  to 
be  manager.  'Thus  far  no  one  has  been 
able  to  discover  the  whereabouts  of  Mr. 
(Mark  or  the  agency. 
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POWP£» 


Are  your  goods  on  the  shelves  *of  Boston’s  huge  pantry?  Are 
they  within  reach  of  the  1,556,932  people  who  go  to  this  pantry 
1  095  times  a  year? 

All  these  people — 338,463  families — live  within  1  3  miles  of 
Boston’s  City  Hall.  Their  wants  are  supplied  by  5,033  grocers  and 
provision  dealers — a  dealer  to  every  67  families. 

This  indicates  large  per  capita  buying  power  on  all  foodstuffs — 
a  high  standard  of  living.  The  majority  of  these  people  ask  for 
advertised  goods  by  name.  Are  they  familiar  with  your  trademark? 
Do  they  ask  for  your  goods  by  name? 

If  you  wish,  we  will  supply  information  covering  the  grocery 
situation  in  Metropolitan  Boston. 

It  will  show  you  how  Boston  grocers  stand  regarding  advertised 
goods.  It  will  help  you  plan  your  campaign,  prepare  your  copy  and 
help  your  salesmen  in  this  territory. 

And  remember  that  you  can  reach  more  people  through  the 
use  of  the  Boston  Evening  American  than  through  the  use  of  all  the 
other  Boston  evening  newspapers  combined.  You  can  reach  more 
people  through  the  use  of  the  Boston  Sunday  American  than 
through  the  use  of  any  other  Boston  Sunday  newspaper — and  at  the 
lowest  rate  per  line  per  thousand  circulation  in  this  territory. 


80-82  Summer  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Chicago  OfiBce 
504  Hearst  BuUcBng 


New  York  Office 
1789  Broadway 
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HAMMETT,  GOLF  CHAMPION 

He  Wius  the  Chicago  Press  Tournament, 
Defeating  Lavin. 

Chicaigo,  November  4.' — Patri  U.  Ham¬ 
nett,  managing  editor  of  the  Drovers 
•lournal,  the  great  stock  yard  daily,  is 
newspaper  golf  champion  of  Chicago.  In 
the  final  tournament  of  the  Press  Golf 
<1ub  last  Tuesday,  he  won  the  Chatfield- 
Taylor  cup  at  the  B«‘verly  country  club. 
Hammett  became  champion  when  he  de¬ 
feated  D.  .J.  Lavin,  head  of  the  Tribune 
art  department,  one  up  in  nineteen  holes. 

I. avin  le<l  until  near  the  end. 

It  was  a  gala  day  and  the  golfers 
turn»-d  out  as  they  never  have  Ijefore 
during  the  season.  Some  do7x;u  of  them 
captured  minor  prizes  for  their  prowess. 

Hammett  won  his  way  to  the  final 
by  vanquishing  Richard  E.  Lee,  of  the 
Herald  three  and  two,  and  Con  Rourke, 
of  the  Daily  News,  by  the  same  margin 
after  Rourke  had  eliminated  Basil  G. 
Wyriek  night  news  editor  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  and  president  of  the  club 
three  and  one.  Lavin  worked  his  way 
to  the  top  by  besting  Col.  Perley  H. 
Boone,  assistant  city  editor  of  the  Trib¬ 
une,  one  up  and  Howard  M.  Briceland  of 
the  Tribune,  two  up,  after  Briceland  had 
ousted  Blduie  Fullerton,  an  office  col¬ 
league,  three  and  two. 

Here  is  where  the  other  prizezs  went: 

Best  gross  score :  8.  O.  Burroughs, 

Herald.  86,  Henr^  I.  Jones  trophy. 

8econd  gross  score :  H,  M.  Briceland, 
Tribune,  b.";,  J.  MacGregor  trophy. 

Best  net  score :  J.  G.  Davis,  Tribune,  89, 
Golf  8hop  cup. 

Best  score  by  sport  writer  :  P.  R.  Ix-ach, 
News.  1*0.  Bradley  *»olfer  trophy. 

in-Ht  s<-ore  by  a  city  editor :  F.  W.  ('ar¬ 
son.  Tribune,  94,  NIcholls  trophy. 

Best  score  by  a  managing  (slitor :  B.  (i. 
Wyrbk,  A.  P..  97,  A.  (J.  Spalding  cup. 

Best  score  by  an  artist:  O.  G.  l>uiidl>erg. 
Tribune,  97,  The  Fair  trophy. 

Best  score  by  city  desk  manager :  1*.  H. 

Boone,  97,  Herd  and  Yeoman  cup. 

lu-st  score  by  copy  reader  :  J.  H.  Forrest, 
American.  97,  Golfers'  Magazine  award. 

Best  score  by  trade  daily  editor  :  P.  I). 
Hammett,  I»rovera'  Journal,  98.  B.  E.  Snyder 
cup. 

Best  score  by  news  association  editor ; 
P.  P.  Pomero.v,  A.  P.,  99,  Worthington 
Idamond  trophy. 

B<-st  s<’ore  by  a  telegraph  Mlltor  :  W.  H. 
Mather.  Tribune,  99,  Burke  Golf  company 
cup. 

H<-st  score  by  a  political  editor  :  Richard 
liC*-,  Herald.  99.  Foulis  trophy. 

Best  score  by  a  department  manager:  I*. 

J.  I.avin,  Tribune,  Ki.'l,  Oe<jrge  D'Nelll 
plaque. 

IW-ut  score  by  a  chief  factotum  :  .1. 

tbirkln.  Tribune.  Ht«>.  KIws  cui>. 


(;OING  TO  BE  PRACTICAL 


Indiana  Press  Association  Meeting  to  Dis¬ 
cuss  Real  Business. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Novemiter  3. — The 
Indiana  Press  Association  meeting  De¬ 
cember  2-3  is  to  be  a  decidedly  prac¬ 
tical  affair.  There  will  be  considerable 
time  taken  up  in  talks  on  advertising, 
particularly  the  campaign  advertising  by 
candidates  for  office.  This  subject  will 
be  discussed  by  Charles  Sefrit,  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  Ind.  Editor  S«-frit  has  some  pro¬ 
nounced  opinions  on  the  subject  and  on 
the  best  method  for  keeping  the  free 
publicity  at  a  minimum  and  the  adver¬ 
tising  on  a  business-like  basis. 

A.  D.  Moffitt  of  Elwood,  Ind.,  is  ar¬ 
ranging  the  program,  and  besides  the  talk 
by  Mr.  Sefrit,  there  will  l*e  a  practical 
talk  by  Prof.  J.  W.  Pearcy  of^he  school 
of  journalism,  Indiana  I’niversity,  on 
methods  of  developing  workers  for  the 
editorial  department.  Another  name  on 
the  program  is  that  of  Miss  Sagie  Velle 
Fenton  of  the  Logansport  Times.  Miss 
Fenton  is  the  youngest  editor  in  the 
State  of  Indiana  (actual  nativity  sta¬ 
tistics  not  available),  and  her  talk  will 
be  a  “personal  feature”  type  of  offering. 
Miss  Fenton  is  generally  recognized  as 
a  “live  wire”  and  may  spring  something 
of  more  than  average  worth. 

Frank  D.  Carroll,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Indianapolis  News,  is  to  talk  on  a 
subject  near  his  heart,  the  nature  of  it 
not  having  been  decided  as  yet.  How¬ 
ever,  Mr.  Carroll  is  an  advertising  man 
first,  and  he  is  jealous  of  the  publicity 
seeker,  *««  it  is  thought  he  will  speak 
along  that  line. 

L.  C.  Rockhin,  manager  of  the  auto 


“IN  PRAISE  OF  WAR” 

“Where  Victors  Greet  the  Foe’s  Defeat, 
and  Peace  Is  a  Mortal  Sin!” 

Don  C.  Seitz,  business  manager  of  the 
New  York  World,  has  the  following  in 
the  current  issue  of  the  Seven  Seas: 

I.N  PRAISE  OK  WAR 

The  dullards  dream  of  a  peaceful  sloth 
While  they  fatten  on  soil  and  sea. 

But  the  world  bred  life  In  crashing  strife 
'Mongst  men  like  you  and  me! 

For  war  began  'twixt  man  and  man. 

Where  the  Dragon's  teeth  were  sown  ; 
From  clod  to  sword  they  leapt  at  the  word 
When  Jason  threw  the  stone! 

Did  we  come  forth  from  the  teeming  earth 
'To  delve  and  toll  and  sow. 

To  tame  our  lives  to  dwell  In  hives. 

Or,  to  batter  the  road  we  go? 

(..Olid  as  the  drum  the  answer  rings  : 

We  are  here  to  fight  and  win  I 
Where  victors  greet  the  foe’s  defeat 
.\nd  p<‘are  is  a  mortal  sin  ! 

What  matters  It  how  the  blo<td  Is  spilled. 
Or  who  hy  the  wayside  falls? 

The  war  gods  drink  at  the  Styx's  brink. 
When  IMuto’s  trumpet  calls ! 

No  fluttering  doves  in  the  curdling  sky 
Can  fool  the  blood  of  men 
Who  test  the  strength  by  going  the 
length. 

When  the  Sword  beats  down  the  Fen  ! 

The  weak  grow  strong  and  the  strong 
grow  weak 

In  the  wrestling  ring  of  war. 

It  calls  the  brave  to  the  early  grave. 

It  glows  In  Its  avatar! 


tire  department  of  the  Goo<lyear  Rubber 
Company  in  Indianapolis,  was  a  recent 
sjR'aker  l>efore  tlie  .Advertist-rs’  (’lub 
here.  His  subject  w;is  “.Advancing  the 
Name  of  Go{)dy<*ar.”  Mr.  Rockliill  ••m- 
phasized  the  importatie*-  of  lakitig  gotal 
care  of  the  ctistomer  after  the  advertis¬ 
ing  had  develop*-*!  a  *1*-Hire  for  theg*»o*ls. 
He  said  that  publicity  inediiiins  were 
oft*‘n  blame*!  for  the  failure  of  ailvertis- 
ing  *-ampaigns  when  the  rejil  trouble  was 
nearer  home. 

Ben  Boyce,  son  of  AV.  I).  Boyce,  of 
the  AV.  1).  Boyce  f'ompany.  is  now  in 
*'harge  of  the  Indiana  Daily  Times  at 
Indianaprdis.  su*‘ce<-ding  •!.  V\ .  Banbury. 
Mr.  Banbury  has  lieen  in  p*K»r  health  f*>r 
some  time.  an*l  has  gone  to  his  ranch  in 
lilaho.  Tlie  new  business  manager  of 
the  Times  Iwlieves  in  t*-am  work  an*l 
fr***|uent  conD-rences  of  the  staff.  The 
first  of  these  is  to  lie  h*‘l*l  about  Novem- 
Isr  l.">.  the  date  l>eing  contingent  upon 
tin-  ability  of  the  elder  Mr.  Boyce  to  be 
present . 


PRESS  CLLBS  AND  ASSGCI ATIDNS 

.At  the  m*-etitig  of  th*‘  AA’.-st  Tennessee 
Press  Associati*in  recently  hehl  in  Iliim- 
iKddt.  Charles  E.  Smith,  of  Tr*-nt*»n.  was 
*d***-t«-d  presi*lent:  C.  AA'.  R*)*iks.  of  Htim- 
laddt.  vice-pr**si*ienf .  ami  .lohn  C.  Rogers, 
of  Dyersburg.  s<*cretary. 

The  Connecticut  Eilit*>rial  .Associati*>n 
held  its  regular  fall  m*-eting  at  the  Hotel 
Garde  in  New  Haveti  on  D<-tol>er  2.5. 
,Am*»ng  the  topics  discuss*-*!  wer*-:  “Town 
R*-|Kirt  AA’orks.”  which  was  led  by  B.  C. 
Hopkins,  of  the  Dani*-ls*>n  Transcript, 
ami  I!.  L.  Prann,  of  the  l)e*-p  Rivi*r  F!ra. 
ami  “I/egal  .Adv<-rtisinu'  in  a  Country 
AA'*ekly,”  led  by  AA*.  C.  Sharp*-,  of  the 
S«-ymour  Record,  and  L.  D.  AA'illiams.  of 
the  Putnam  Patriot. 

The  Pittsburgh  Pr*-ss  Club'd  first  Hal¬ 
lowe'en  cel*-bration  in  its  new  h*>me  in 
Fourth  avenue  brought  more  than  .300 
members  of  tbe  club  and  their  friemls 
tog*-th«-r  in  the  merry  atmoaph**re  of 
gold  inland. 

The  I’pjM-r  D<-a  M*»inea  E<lit*irial  .Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  Southern  I*twa  E<litoria! 
Ass*M-iatinn  are  co-operating  with  the 
f^niversity  of  Iowa  in  preparation  of  the 
plana  for  the  first  annual  newspaper  con- 
feren*-e  under  the  auspif-es  of  the  uni¬ 
versity. 

Missouri  Democratic  E*lilors  to  Meet 

.A  meeting  of  the  I)<-m*>cratie  Stat<- 
Preas  ,Aaaf>eiation  to  take  stock  of  the 
Democratic  politi*-al  Situati**n  in  Mis¬ 
souri,  which  is  said  to  be  alarming  the 
l<-aders.  will  Ik*  held  in  St.  Louis  on 
.Iarksr)n  Day,  acf-ording  to  .Tack  Blanton, 
president. 


TEXANS  WANT  BETTER  SERVICE 


Tulsa  to  Have  a  Newspaper  Printed  in 
the  Spanish  Language. 

Dallas,  Octob«-r  29. — Publishers  ot 
afternoon  papers  in  Texas  who  ,take  the 
Associated  Press  report  have  begun  an 
agitation  for  a  better  news  service.  Un- 
*ler  the  present  arrangement,  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  has  the  wire  which  carries 
the  state  service  cut  in  at  12  o’clock 
noon,  and  the  Texas  afternoon  papers 
want  the  wire  cut  in  two  hours  earlier, 
*»r  at  10  o’clock,  thus  giving  them  more 
time  for  gathering  their  day  report. 
.Alany  of  the  afternoon  pap*-rs  now  get 
out  no*>n  editions,  and  at  present  carry 
little  state  news,  whpreas,  if  the  wire  is 
cut  in  at  10  o’cl*x:k  their  noon  editions 
*-*)uld  *-arry  state  news  gathered  for  two 
hours,  which,  they  claim,  would  make  a 
very  creditable  showing. 

Tulsa,  Okla.,  is  to  have  a  newspaper 
(irinted  in  Spanish  for  the  benefit  of  the 
.Alexican  p*)|iulation  in  Oklahoma.  The 
pap<-r,  which  will  lx*  issue*!  daily,  will  be 
establishe*!  by  H.  11.  Mendoza,  a  highly 
•xlucated  member  of  his  race,  and  a  for- 
m*-r  newsjiaper  man  of  the  City  of  Mex¬ 
ico.  The  paper  will  be  published  in  the 
interests  of  the  triumphal  Carranza  gov¬ 
ernment,  it  is  said,  and  will  have  a 
statewide  influence. 

The  plant  of  the  Blossom  (Texas)  Bee, 
■I.  T.  Green,  editor  and  publisher,  was 
*lestroyed  by  fire  when  a  business  block 
in  that  town  was  burned  on  the  night 
*if  Ocl*>lH*r  28.  The  loss  will  amount  to 
iilxuit  .'*'4,01)0,  fully  cov*-red  by  insurance. 
It  is  announced  that  the  plant  will  be 
i'*-built  at  once. 

The  F**rth  AVorth  (Texas)  Record  an- 
ii*iunced  that  it  will  add  “Every  AA’eek” 
iis  a  .Nun*lay  supplement  feature  and  is 
n**w  conducting  an  extensive  subscrip- 
ti*»n  canq.aign  using  this  f(-ature  as  a 
basis. 

.A  new  pap*-r  is  s*K>n  to  lx*  established 
in  Orange,  Texas,  to  lie  known  as  the 
Grange  .Advertiser.  ,1.  I>ee  Herford,  late 
*>f  DeRidder,  La.,  will  be  editor,  and  A. 
K.  Burns,  head  of  the  Burns  Printing 
Company,  will  lx*  business  manager.  .1. 
L*-e  llerfor*!  and  Grover  Herfonl  have 
niov*-*l  their  newspaper  plant  and  job 
<i!fi(-e  from  I)*-Ridder  to  Orange  an*l  have 
*-*>nibin***l  it  with  the  Burns  company’s 
plant. 


FI  LL  A.  P.  FOR  ARIZONA 

Phoenix  Republican  Now  to  Have  Up-to- 
Dale  Telegraphic  Service. 

On  Al*)n*lay  last  the  Phoenix  (.Ariz.) 
l’*-puhli*'an  began  i)ublishing  the  com- 
pl*-te  .Assfx-iiit*-*!  Press  rep*)rt.  The  Re¬ 
publican  has  always  used  a  imxlified  A. 
P.  s<-rviee,  but  it  is  now  the  first  paper 
III  its  state  to  use  the  full  r*‘port.  In 
announcing  this  step  ahead  the  Repiib- 
lii-an  said: 

In  or*lcr  that  they  might  enjoy  the  ad- 
viintages  of  a  full,  though  bolat*-*l,  tele¬ 
graphic  r<-port,  hun*lr*-ds  of  citizens  In 
Fho-nlx  and  other  towns  In  this  state  have 
hitherto  lx*en  taking  California  and  Texas 
iii'wspapers.  The  news  was,  of  course,  from 
-J4  to  30  hours  old,  but  It  was  better  late 
than  never. 

It  Is  not  generally  known,  but  It  Is  a 
fact,  that  the  morning  papers  of  Ixis  An- 
g*-l*-H  and  San  Francisco  begin  Issuing  morn¬ 
ing  editions  ns  early  as  10  o'clock  the  night 
hi  fore  the  date  of  publication.  One  of 
lh*-s*-  early  editions.  Issued  not  Inter  than 
midnight,  is  known  as  the  “mall  edition." 
i-'uch  *>()itions  bring  to  readers  in  Arizona 
and  other  points  distant  from  the  point  of 
liuhlicatlon  no  telegraphic  news  recelv*-*!  lat¬ 
er  than  midnight,  often  not  later  than  10 
o'clock,  of  the  night  tiefore  publication. 

Readers  of  the  Republican  will  have 
placed  before  them  the  news  of  the  world, 
r<>celved  as  late  as  3  o’clock  In  the  morning 
of  the  day  of  delivery,  from  24  to  36  hours 
ahead  of  the  papers  of  I/Os  Angeles  or  Ffl 
Faso.  Earlier  and  superior  service  can  be 
n-ndered  by  the  Republican  to  every  point 
In  Arizona,  from  San  Simon  to  Yuma  and 
from  Kingman  to  Winslow.  The  Repuhllcan 
will  not  arrive  at  th*-se  four  extreme  p*dnts 
in  the  state  much.  If  any,  In  advance  of  out¬ 
side  papers,  but  when  It  arrlv*-s  It  will  be 
a  genuine  morning  edition  and  not  a  10 
o'clock  or  midnight  “mall  edition.” 


“WHO  WILL  INFORM  THE  PEOPLE?” 


Solemn  Warning  to  France  by  an  Influen¬ 
tial  Newspaper  of  Paris. 

Le  Temps,  of  Paris,  one  of  the  greaf- 
est  of  French  newspaijers,  has  just  pu^,-. 
lished  on  its  front  pkge  an  article  *m 
"The  Censor  and  the  I>itw”  in  whi<-h  it 
says: 

“The  truth  Is  that  the  censor,  lii  fa*-t,  is 
placed  above  the  law.  The  law  of  Aug. 
1914,  does  not  abrogate  that  of  July  29, 
1881,  Instituting  the  llbertv  of  the  press. 
The  law  granting  llbertv  of  the  press  has 
the  Importance  of  an  Organic  Iaw.  The 
French  people  gained  It  by  a  revolution. 
Having  become  sovereign,  they  have  the 
right  to  know  facts  and  the  actions  of  men 
to  whom  they  have  delegate*!  their  powers. 
Who  will  inform  the  people  If  not  the  press? 

“Moreover,  In  our  republic.  Parliament  Is 
charged  with  controlling  the  Government, 
hut  the  people  are  still  the  sovereign  ;  that 
Is  to  say,  they  must  control  the  legislators. 
How  will  this  natural  prerogative  be  exer- 
*'lsed  If  the  newspapers  no  longer  have  the 
possibility  of  *llscussing  the  Ideas  of  the 
Governors  and  to  appreciate  their  Initiatives? 

“May  this  be  a  warning.  It  does  not  con¬ 
cern  solely  the  rights  of  the  press  and  those 
of  the  nation  ;  the  future  even  of  liberty  In 
France,  the  destinies  of  repuhllcan  Institu¬ 
tions.  are  at  stake ;  for  the  day  when  the 
country  becomes  accustomed  to  an  arbitrary 
r*>glme,  a  redoubtable  habit  will  be  formed 
with  consequent  lowering  of  morals.  Tlie 
yok*-8  will  continue  and  will  be  alike.  To 
bend  with  docility  under  some  is  uncon¬ 
sciously  to  prepare  for  others.” 

“WHAT  IS  WRONG?” 


New  York  Socialists  Announce  Some 

Highly  Interesting  Topics  for  Nov.  16. 

The  Socialist  Press  Club  of  New  York 
City  announces  a  dinner  at  the  Cafe 
Boulevard,  on  Tuesday,  November  16; 
l*ipie:  “AYhat  Is  AVrong  AVith  the 

.-Anu-rican  Press?”  The  following  phases 
*)f  the  subject  will  be  dealt  with: 

“The  Wolf-Cries  of  the  Jingoes,”  by  Meyer 
Ixindon,  Socialist  Congressman. 

“How  the  Real  News  Was  Suppressed  In 
the  Calumet  Investigation  and  In  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Stockyards  Inquiry,”  by  Ella  Reeve 
Bloor,  lecturer,  member  of  Roosevelt  Stock- 
yards  Inquiry  Commission  ;  leader  of  miners’ 
wlv*-8  at  (!alumet. 

“The  Press  and  the  Thousand  I.Abor  Men 
In  Jail,”  hy  Arturo  Glovannittl. 

“What  Women  Can  Do  to  Make  Our  News¬ 
papers  Bi-fter,”  hy  Rheta  ChlUlc  Dorr,  maga¬ 
zine  writer  and  newspaper  woman. 

"How  the  Press  is  Holding  Education 
Back,”  by  Algernon  Lee,  author,  lecturer, 
and  educational  director  of  Rand  School  of 
S<j*-lal  Science. 

“What  Women  Want  In  tbe  Newspapers,” 
by  Rose  Pastor  Stokes,  writer  an*l  so*'l*)l- 
*)glst. 


Will  Inspect  (ioal  Regions 

A  [tarty  of  about  ten  AA'aKhingt*)ii  c*ii-- 
r*-s[ion*lents  will  l*-ave  that  *-ity  November 
K)  f<jr  a  three  days’  tour  of  the  anthracite 
<‘**al  regions  *if  Pennsylvania.  The  party 
will  travel  in  a  spe*-ial  (-*>inpartnu‘nt  car 
and  will  be  j*>in*'d  at  AA’ayne  juncthin  hy 
another  sitet  ial  <-ar  hearing  Philadeliihia 
guests.  At  Bethlehem  tliese  cars  with 
others  carrying  an*>tli**r  newsitaper  [tarty 
from  New  York  will  Ite  made  up  int*t 
a  s[>ecial  train  for  th*-  rest  of  the  tri[t. 
Most  of  the  time  will  lx*  six-nt  in  aulttm**- 
biles  in  the  ScranUtn,  Ixihigh  an*l  Schuyl¬ 
kill  districts.  Edward  AA’.  Parker,  of 
AA'ilkes  Barre,  will  be  in  *-harge  *tf  the 
party. 

Mr,  Palmer  Speaks  at  Memorial  Service 

At  the  recent  unveiling  of  the  bronze 
tablet  at  Saranac  I^ake,  N.  A’.,  in  mem¬ 
ory  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  an  a*l- 
dress  was  delivered  by  (Charles  ,AL 
Palmer,  the  well-known  newsjtaper 
broker  of  New  York  City.  His  snhjeet 
was:  “Something  Aecompli.sh***!.” 

(!an  Care  for  Themselves 

Every  now  and  then  some  *-rook  starts 
in  eollecting  m*)ney  on  the  pretense  that 
it  is  nee*l*-d  for  a  Home  for  Aged  Re¬ 
porters.  or  to  pr*)vi*le  Ix-ds  in  hospitals 
for  siek  serilj**s.  Newspaper  men  do  not 
ruf'l  eharity.  A  gfxxl  man  earns  go*xl 
jiay,  an*l  can  save  something  if  he  cares 
to.  AA'e  know  several  newspaper  men 
who  *)wn  autos,  and  the  cars  do  not 
have  “Speeial  Delivery,”  on  the  sides, 
either. — World  Forum. 


THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  AND  THE  JOURNALIST. 


The  local  advertisers  of  New  York  show  a  decided  preference 
for  the  SUNDAY  AMERICAN  by  giving^  to  it  more  display 
advertising  and  more  money  than  they  give  to  any  one  of  the 
other  New  York  Sunday  newspapers. 

During  October,  1915,  the  SUNDAY  AMERICAN  printed  1290%  columns  of 
strictly  local  display  advertising — an  increase  of  367  columns  over  the  same  month 
last  year. 


This  volume  of  business  was  greater  than  that 
printed  in  the  second  newspaper  by  3101/2  columns. 

The  money  excess  over  the  second  paper  was 

$30,429.00. 

The  SUNDAY  AMERICAN’S  volume  was  greater 
than  that  printed  in  the  third  newspaper  by  558 
columns. 

The  money  excess  over  the  third  paper  was 

$54,684.00. 

The  SUNDAY  AMERICAN’S  volume  was  greater 
than  that  printed  in  the  fourth  newspaper  by  627 
columns. 

The  money  excess  over  the  fourth  paper  was 
$61,446.00. 

The  SUNDAY  AMERICAN’S  volume  was  greater 
than  the  combined  volume  of  the  fifth,  sixth  and 
seventh  newspapers  by  4671/4  columns. 

The  money  excess  over  the  combined  local  dis¬ 
play  advertising  receipts  of  the  fifth,  sixth  and 
seventh  papers  was  $45,815.00. 

The  character  of  the  local  display  advertising 
printed  in  the  SUNDAY  AMERICAN  appeals  very 
strongly  to  all  of  the  other  Sunday  newspapers,  for 
their  representatives  try  very  hard  to  get  it. 

The  experience  of  New  York  local  advertisers  has 
taught  them  which  newspaper  brings  to  them  the 
greater  volume  of  business.  They  know  the  value  of 
each  of  their  home  newspapers  and  patronize  them 
accordingly. 


m 


A  newspaper  is  always  estimated  at  its  true  wortfi 
in  its  Home  Town. 

Local  advertisers  know  and  appreciate  the  true 
value  of  the  NEW  YORK  SUNDAY  AMERICAN. 

Otherwise,  they  would  not  give  to  it  so  much 
more  space  and  such  a  marked  money  excess  over 
that  spent  by  them  in  the  other  New  York  Sunday 
newspapers. 

Business  men  know  that  advertising  must  yield  a 
volume  of  trade  to  justify  the  percentage  spent  for  it 
on  the  gross  business  done.  This  percentage  av¬ 
erages,  as  you  know,  from  2Yi  to  5%. 

On  the  basis  of  the  money  spent  by  local  adver¬ 
tisers  in  the  NEW  YORK  SUNDAY  AMERICAN, 

the  readers  of  the  paper  must  return  to  them  a  vol¬ 
ume  of  trade  in  excess  of  $20,000,000  annually — 
the  figure  being  nearer  thirty  million  dollars  than 
twenty. 

They  know  SUNDAY  AMERICAN  readers  DO 
give  them  this  enormous  volume.  That  is  the  real 
reason  why  the  paper  gets  the  greater  volume  of 
sp>ace  and  the  larger  amount  of  cash. 

The  preponderance  of  local  display  advertising  is 
attractive  to  general  advertisers  because  they  have 
given  to  the’  Sunday  and  Daily  American  an  excess 
of  70%  in  cash  this  Fall  over  last  Fall. 

The  newspaper  that  stands  the  strongest  in  its 
own  community  is  the  most  valuable  medium  for 
general  advertisers  to  use. 

That  is  as  true  today  as  it  always  has  been — and 
it  always  will  be  true. 
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THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  AND  THE  JOURNALIST. 


7HELP  WANTED”  ADS  ARE  CERTAINLY 

AN  ADMIRABLE  BUSINESS  BAROMETER 

Records  of  This  Class  of  Advertising  in  the  New  York  “World,” 
“Times”  and  “American”  Show  Conclusively  That  If  a  Man 
Had  No  Other  Means  Than  This  By  Which  to  Judge 
Business  Tendencies,  It  Alone  W  ould  Amply  Suffice. 


Ijist  wwk'h  Kiunm  AM>  rilll.lSHER 
att*'iition  t<>  the  manlier  in 
which  the  "help  waiitiMl"  ads  of  tlie  St. 
lAiuis  rost-l»ispat«-h  s*Tve<l  as  an  in¬ 
dicator  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  husiness. 
not  only  hs-ally  hut  in  the  country  gen¬ 
erally. 

In  an  enileavor  to  asi-ertain  the  views 
of  iniiMirtaut  newspaiH*rs  of  this  city,  a 
letter  was  sent,  to  which  the  ftdiowing 
illuniinatitig  replies  have  Is-en  recidved : 

The  New  York  World  thy  Henry 
t'ariau,  assistant  hnsiness  tnanageri. — 
■■.\s  a  haronieter  of  business,  the  ‘help 
wanttsl’  columns  of  the  World  have  never 
failed  to  [Mtiut  correctly  to  conditions, 
.hist  as  the  mariner  keeps  his  e.ve  on  the 
weather  glass,  and  deduces  from  its 
ductuations  the  kind  of  weather  that  is 
coming,  s<i  the  captain  of  industry 
watches  the  figures  of  employment  as  the 
indices  of  prosiierit.v  or  depression.  This 
record  goes  on  day  by  <lay  in  the  World, 
and  one  may  trace  the  effect  on  business, 
of  |K>litical  crises,  national  disasters,  or 
great  wars  by  the  iii>s  and  downs  in  the 
nunilier  of  the  small  ads  that  are  scanned 
Ml  eagerl.v  by  the  si-ekers  for  employment, 

EKKEtT  OK  THE  WAR 

"The  coming  and  outbreak  of  the  great 


women  who  through  1914  anxiously 
looked  for  work,  and  the  great  boon  of 
l»eace  so  emphatically  iiointed  to  by 
Tresident  Wilson  in  his  Thanksgiving 
Day  proclamation  is  proving  itself  a  real 
blessing, 

"The  World  ‘help  wanted’  columns  tell 
the  story,  as  the  World  prints  more  ‘help 
wanted’  ads  than  all  the  other  N'ew  York 
t'.ewspaiiers  added  together.  Those  who 
will  may  read  it.  We  are  on  the  up  grade 
of  prosiierity,  as  the  World  advertising 
columns  from  now  on  will  show.  Watch 
the  barometer:’’ 

EXPERIEXt  E  OK  THE  TIMES 

The  New  York  Times  (by  Louis  Wiley, 
business  manager). — “The  volume  of 
‘help  wanted’  advertising  in  the  New  York 
Times  has  increased,  and  continues  to 
increase.  The  Times  limits  its  want  ad¬ 
vertisements.  It  rejects  every  objection¬ 
able  or  deceptive  advertisement.  If  the 
IMsition  advertised  is  on  a  commission 
basis,  the  advertiser  must  so  state.  How¬ 
ever,  there  are  other  newspapers  in  New 
York  that  carry  a  greater  volume  of  ‘help 
wanted’  advertisements. 

"If  ‘help  wanted’  advertisements  are 
barometric  of  biisine.ss  conditions,  our  re¬ 
ply  is — there  has  been  an  increase  in  the 


"It  should  be  unnccessarp  for  me 
to  say  that  aeronautic  authorities 
vigorously  object  to  the  position  of 
little  importance  to  which  Secre¬ 
tary  Daniels  has  assigned  aeronau¬ 
tics,  in  his  preparation  of  the 
naval  estimates  to  be  submitted  to 
the  forthcoming  Congress.  Being 
assured  that  .Ur.  Daniels  and  his 
advisers  had  been  observant  of  the 
events  which  hare  transpired  in 
the  various  theatres  of  war,  and 
believing  that  he  and  they  had  not 
failed  to  draw  therefrom  correct 
conclusions  as  to  the  priceless  value 
of  air<raft  in  naval  operations,  we 
of  the  atronauiic  movement  had 
confidently  looked  fortcard  to  the 
birth  of  a  strong  and  healthy  in¬ 
fant,  that  might  shortly  become  a 
valuable  servant  of  our  tieic  fleet. 
Alas!  Instead,  there  has  been  laid 
in  our  lap  but  another  of  those 
starveling,  almost  stillborn,  aero¬ 
nautic  children  which  it  now  seems 
to  have  become  the  confirmed  habit 
of  the  department  to  deliver  annu¬ 
ally." — Henry  .V.  Wise  Wood, 
President  American  Society  of 
.Aeronautic  Engineers. 


.4NY  ONE  CAN  PUBLISH  A  PAPER 

Boston  Printer  Has  a  Scheme  That  Ap¬ 
peals  to  Would-Be  Editors. 

(Special  to  The  Editor  and  Publisher) 
Ho.stox,  Nov.  2. —  Making  a  newspajs'r 
while  .voii  .wait  is  a  new  industry  that 
has  come  into  being  here  in  Boston  of 
late.  A  man  who  has  had  much  experi- 


A  NOTEWORTHY  TRIBUTE 

To  Mrs.  Phoebe  A.  Hearst  and  Other 

Women  Who  Greatly  Aided  the  Fair. 

San  Franctsco,  October  31. — “Mrs. 
Hearst,  sweet  and  gracious  model  of  good 
citizenship ;  Mrs.  Sanborn,  our  leader,  the 
love  of  us  all ;  ladies  of  the  board,  the 
pillars  of  the  Exposition,  holding  our 
hopes,  our  aspirations  and  our  ideals ; 
members  of  the  auxiliary,  all.” 

President  Charles  C.  Moore  thus  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Woman’s  Board  of  the  Ex¬ 
position  as  he  presented  an  engrossed 
testimonial  of  appreciation  and  gratitude. 
He  was  the  last  of  six  speakers  who  dwelt 
upon  the  incalculable  assistance  and  sup¬ 
port  given  by  the  band  of  women  incor¬ 
porated  under  the  name,  “The  Woman’s 
Board  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Interna¬ 
tional  Exposition.” 

The  great  audience,  mostly  women,  con¬ 
gregated  in  the  Court  of  Abundance,  arose 
and  remained  standing  as  President  Moore 
presetited  the  scroll  to  Mrs.  Sanborn  and 
pronounced  the  name  of  Mrs.  Phoehe  A. 
Hearst,  honorary  president  of  the  Wom¬ 
an’s  Board.  Tlien  he  proposed  three 
cheers  for  the  women,  and  they  were 
given  with  zest.  Continuing,  he  said : 

“When  the  records  are  written,  I  want 
it  written  into  the  Exposition  history 
that  we  had  set  aside  a  day  on  which  we 
told  the  public  of  the  wonderful  support 
we  have  had  from  the  Woman’s  Board. 
No  exposition  in  hi8tor.v  has  had  a  fifth 
part  of  the  social  activities  this  one  has 
fostered.  For  the  tremendotts  and  incal¬ 
culable  contrihtttion  to  the  success  of  the 
Exposition  we  sincerely  tliatik  the  Wom¬ 
an’s  Board  ctillei-tivel.v.” 

More  than  tRlO  women  assemhled  at  a 


war  was  reflected  in  the  World's  ‘help 
wanteil'  <-oluinns,  and  the  depression  con- 
iinue<l  throughout  the  rest  of  the  year 
191-1 — one  of  the  most  marked  periods  of 
general  inactivity  in  business  on  reconl. 
In  that  year  there  were  printed  in  the 
World  415.029  ‘help  wanted’  ads,  as 
against  051.299  in  the  .vear  pre<-e<ling — a 
falling  off  of  no  few«-r  than  2.‘1.1,.">71 — thus 
refle«-tiug  conditions  that  furnishe<l  the  pes¬ 
simist  with  material  for  the  must  direful 
forebodings.  The  suis-essive  crises  be- 


ni’.mlier  of  ‘help  wanted’  advertisements 
in  the  Times.” 

Tlie  New  York  .Vmericau  (by  Howard 
Davis,  business  manager). — "Tliere  is  no 
question  that  the  rise  and  fall  of  ‘helji 
wantdl’  advertisements  is  a  barometer  of 
business  conditions— and  a  most  reliable 
one.  You  have  only  to  lo<ik  at  the  rec¬ 
ords  of  the  leading  ‘help  wanteir  meili- 
ums  during  the  last  few  years — or  for  a 
longer  jieriod.  for  that  matter—  to  lx*  con- 
vinci'd  of  this 'fact. 


ence  with  the  practical,  or  mechanical 
side  of  the  publishing  business  has  lu-tual- 
ly  commenced  a  campaign  to  interest  all 
classes  of  iieople  in  newspaper  pnsluction. 

Charles  I»ring,  publisher  of  the  well 
known  Auto  List  and  other  publications, 
explains  to  the  representative  of  The 
Editor  and  I't  iiusnEU  that  his  jdan  is 
something  entirely  practical,  ami  that  it 
costs  less  to  prodiu-e  a  weekly  paper  his 
way  than  it  does  to  buy  a  suit  of  i  lothes. 

Mr.  I/oring  started  his  campaign  by 


breakfast  in  the  California  building  as 
a  prelude  to  the  wremonies.  Mrs.  Phoebe 
A.  Hearst  was  the  guest  of  honor.  Mrs. 
Cliatnp  Clark,  of  Missouri,  also  was  jircs- 
ent. 

Mrs.  Sanborn  t(dd  of  the  inunifictuii 
bequests  made  to  the  Exposition  by  Mrs. 
Hearst,  and  asked  her  to  say  a  few  words, 
The  audiem-e  arose  ns  if  b.v  one  impulsi' 
Mrs.  Hearst  sjioke  of  the  months  of  work 
at  the  iM'ginniug  of  the  Exposition  and 
of  the  pleasure  it  has  been  to  her  to  co¬ 


tween  the  United  States  and  tiermany 
were  reflected  in  the  World’s  ‘want’  col¬ 
umns;  and  the  fear  of  war  and  the  de¬ 
rangements  of  international  commerce 
continued  to  be  indii-ated  until  July,  when 
a  slight  change  for  the  better  was  appar¬ 
ent,  and  hopes  for  coming  activity  l>egan 
lo  be  indulged  in.  Since  that  time  there 
has  been  a  steady  trend  upward,  as  these 
figures  show : 

“In  June.  1915.  the  total  ‘help  wanted' 
ads  printed  in  the  World  were  29,0:17,  as 
against  33.87.5  for  the  previous  .Tune — a 
falling  off  of  4.2:{8.  In  July,  however, 
the  situation  had  improved.  The  ads  for 
help  increased,  and  there  were  printed 
that  month  29,644  World  ‘help  wanted’ 
ads.  as  against  27..>12  for  the  previous 
July — an  increase  of  2.1()2. 

augi  st's  big  advance 

"A  bigger  advance  was  made  in  .\u- 
gust,  when  our  exports  had  increased  to 
a  phenomenal  figure  and  great  loans  from 
this  country  were  being  exploited.  In 
that  month  there  were  printed  43.770 
‘help  wanted’  ads.  as  against  .32.‘2.">9  for 
.\ugust.  1914 — an  advance  over  the  pre¬ 
vious  year  of  11. .511. 

"This  jump  was  more  than  doubled  in 
the  succeeding  month  of  Scptemlier  when 
the  World  printeii  64.52X  ‘help  wanted' 
ads.  compared  with  .‘19.067  in  September, 
191-4 — an  increase  of  25,461.  while  in  Oc¬ 
tober  the  increase  reached  34.608  over  the 
cfirresiKinding  mouth  of  1914.  the  figures 
Iteing  68.144  for  that  month  in  191.5  and 
.■l.‘1..5.36  for  1914.  Think  of  it!  In  four 
short  months  a  gain  of  .‘t8.5ft7  employers 
seeking  help  through  the  columns  of 
the  World  alone !  No  wonder  the  de¬ 
crease  in  ‘situations  wanted‘  ads  was 
marked — the  number  printed  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  male  and  female,  showing  a  fall¬ 
ing  off  of  nearly  3.000  over  the  corre¬ 
sponding  month  of  the  previous  .rear,  while 
in  October  the  decrease  became  3.6.51  over 
the  corresponding  month  of  the  previous 
year. 

“Thus  the  labor  market  is  lieing  clearetl 
of  a  glut,  reviving  industries  are  calling 
for  the  great  numbers  of  skillful  men  and 


THE  AMK.KIt  ax's  KE(  ORD 

"  ‘Help  Wanted’  advertisi-meiits  in  the 
New  York  American  have  averageil  more 
than  double  since  July.  1914;  and  in  Oc- 
tolier,  191.5.  the  ‘help  wanted’  increased 
threefold  in  the  .\merican  over  the  cor- 
res)>ouding  period  of  1914.” 

“Everybody  Staix'ing  to  Death” 

Howard  Hann,  ptiblisher  of  the  Man¬ 
chester  (la.)  Press.  <-aiiiiot  believe  that 
there  is  any  truth  in  the  rejiort  that  the 
M'ebster  t'ity  .loiirnal  and  the  Webster 
City  Herald  are  to  liecome  dailies.  He 
dix-lares  it  would  Ik-  ridiculous  to  foist 
three  daily  newspapers  on  a  town  of 
from  6.99(>  to  7,990  people — that  “it 
would  simply  lie  a  case  of  everybody 
starving  to  death  with  the  cut-out  wide 
open.’’  Mr.  Rann  says  the  Webster  City 
Freeman-Tribune  always  has  been  a 
profitable  property.  He  believes,  how¬ 
ever,  that  it  is  making  less  money  than 
the  man  in  the  street  imagines  It  is 
making.— Sioux  City  (la.)  .Journal. 

Lake  Placid  Eililor  Sued  for  $23,000 

Papers  have  lieeii  served  in  Plattsburg. 
N.  Y..  ill  an  action  for  liliel  brought  by 
Dr.  Raymond  T.  Kenyon.  Member  of  As¬ 
sembly  from  Essex  county,  against  Dan¬ 
iel  Winters,  eilitor  and  owner  of  the  Lake 
Placid  News,  for  the  publication  of  ar- 
ticle.s  in  that  pajwr  during  the  recent 
primary  ele<*tion  campaign  tending  to 
blacken  the  character  of  Dr.  Kenyon. 
The  damages  are  plais-d  at  $25,000. 

Uleaii  t  N.  Y.)  Times  Changes 

.\t  a  meeting  of  the  Times  Publishing 
Company  Olean  (N.  Y’.)  on  Saturday  last 
the  resignation  of  H.  H.  MeWethy  as  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  company  was  accepted,  and 
William  G.  Naylor  was  elected  in  his 
stead,  Mr.  Naylor  having  purchased  Mr. 
■MeWethy’s  interest  in  the  company.  Mr. 
Naylor,  who  is  the  editor  of  the  paper, 
also  becomes  a  director  of  the  company. 


iidvertising  on  the  front  page  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Herald.  He  only  ran  a  few  lines, 
yet  the  response  was  almost  instant. 
Farmers  from  New  Hampshire  and 
.Maine  who  were  disgruntled  with  the 
management  of  their  hx-al  sheets,  ilergy- 
men  who  thought  that  they  could  start 
something  in  (heir  communities  through 
the  medium  of  an  organ,  young  men  who 
saw  possibilities  of  “easy  money,”  woiild- 
l>e  country  editors  who  hojied  to  put 
iithers  out  of  business,  people  who  really 
had  good  plans  for  newspi)iiers  and  fields 
for  their  development,  all  wrote  .Mr. 
I,siring  at  more  or  les.s  length. 

The  plan  is  to  do  all  the  mechanical 
work  for  the  would-be  editor.  The  man 
in  charge  of  the  paper  furnishes  the  c-opy 
for  reading  matter  and  advertising.  This 
is  forwarded  to  Mr.  Loring,  who  main¬ 
tains  a  day  and  night  printing  establish¬ 
ment.  In  very  short  order  he  has  the 
paper  ready  for  delivery,  cutting  down 
the  mechanical  exiiense  tremendously. 

“I  have  no  desire  to  interfere  in  any 
manner  with  a  legitimate  newspapiT 
business.”  said  Mr.  Loring  in  an  inter¬ 
view.  “But  there  are  countr.v  fields 
where  it  is  possible  to  establish  a  new 
Iiaper  with  advantage  to  both  sides.  1 
have  an  arrangement  whereby  I  furnish 
half  of  the  paper  or  all  of  it  exc-ept  a  few 
columns  for  lo<-al  news  in  plate,  if  de¬ 
sired.  That  means  that  the  cost  of  pub¬ 
lication  of  such  a  newspaix'r,  for  a  small 
country  circulation,  would  not  go  over 
$15  a  week.  Of  course  if  more  matter 
was  set  and  printed  it  would  advaiui-  the 
cost. 

“This  plan  gives  every  man — and  wo¬ 
man — who  so  desires,  a  chance  to  try  his 
or  her  hand  at  newspajier  work.  It  has 
lie<-n  saiil  that  every  man  thinks  he  can 
run  a  newspaper  and  a  hotel.  This  gives 
the  opimrtunity  for  trial. 

“The  inquiries  to  my  advertising  in  tlu- 
Herald  came  from  all  parts  of  New  Eng¬ 
land.  If  a  man  writes  aliout  starting  a 
paiier  and  we  investigate  and  find  that 
he  does  it  to  injure  the  business  of  some 
men  established  in  the  field,  we  turn  his 
proposition  down  at  once.” 


operate  with  the  women  of  ('alifornia  for 
the  glory  of  (California. 

New  Daily  for  Ottawa,  Kan. 

The  Ottawa  (Kan.)  Evening  Journal, 
a  Democratic  daily  paper,  has  just  entered 
the  field.  It  is  piihlished  by  F.  \Y.  Hem- 
eiiway,  a  former  owner  of  the  Junction 
rit.v  Sentinel,  and  Glenn  Wilson,  of 
Waterhsi,  la.  A.  E.  .Johnson,  recently  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Headlight,  is  city  editor. 

Pennsylvania  Papers  Will  Be  Paid  Soon 
The  Pennsylvania  Hoard  of  Piiblie  Ac¬ 
counts  met  recently  at  Harrisburg  for 
the  first  time  this  year,  and  took  up 
the  question  of  settling  its  bills  for  pttb 
lication  of  the  constitutional  amend¬ 
ments  of  1012,  1013  and  1014.  The  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  payment  of  the  claims  is  now 
lieing  worketl  out.  and  by  the  time  the 
hoard  meets  in  l)eeenilK*r  it  is  believed 
that  the  payments  will  start. 

Coming  Reorganization  at  Racine 
('ajit.  William  M.  lA-wis  has  disposed 
of  his  interest  in  the  Times  Publishing 
Company,  publisher  of  the  Racine  Daily 
Times,  to  a  syndicate  of  Racine  men. 
who  shortly  will  perfect  a  new  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  value  of  the  property  is  alsuit 
.$1<K),()99.  Capt.  Ix-wis  gained  control  of 
the  eonqtany  wlii-ii  he  was  a  candidate 
for  the  Re[iu)iiieaii  iioiiiiiiatioii  for  gov¬ 
ernor. 

Good  Four  Ways 

Last  wc'ck’s  Detroit  Saturday  Night 
was  made  valuable  by  the  inclusion  in 
it  of  a  20-page  .\iitumn  book  nuiiila-r. 
Tliere  was  goo<l  stuff  on  every  page  — 
good  reading  matter,  good  jiict  tires,  good 
ads,  good  judgment. 

Change  in  Americus  Paper 
The  .\merieua  Daily  Times-Reeorder. 
the  oldest  daily  paper  in  Southwest 
Georgia,  will  hereafter  be  published 
every  afternoon  except  Saturday  and  on 
Sunday  morning. 


THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  AND  THE  JOURNALIST. 
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SUPREMACY 

In  Circulation 
In  Advertising 


Tlie  New  YorK 
Evening  Journal 

Month  after  month  prints  more  paid  display  ad¬ 
vertising  than  any  other  New  York  newspaper 

DURING  THE  FIRST  TEN  MONTHS  OF  1915 

The  Evening  Journal  Printed  19,825 
Columns  of  Paid  Display  Advertising 

This  was  4,766J  columns  more  than  the  next 
nearest  evening  newspaper,  and  2,3642  columns 
more  than  any  other  New  York  newspaper. 


The  net  paid  daily  average  circulation  of  the  Evening 
Journal  for  six  months  ending  September  30,  1915,  was 


Circulation  Brings  Business” 
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THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  AND  THE  JOURNALIST. 


REV.  CHRISTIAN  F.  REISNER  SPEAKS 
TO  N.  Y.  AD  CLUB  ON  ‘CHURCH  ADVERTISING” 

Says  the  One  and  Only  Answer  to  the  Question,  “Why  Do  Church 
.Advertising?*’  Is  This:  “It  Pays” — “Jesus  Borrowed  a  Lad's 
Lunch  of  Sardines  and  Soda  Crackers  so  That  He 
Could  Feed  the  .Multitude  and  Fnahle  Them 
to  Remain  to  an  After  Service.” 


■'Chiirth  .Advertii»iiit;.'‘  was  the  to|>ir 
i>ii  which  Rev.  Christian  F.  Reisiu-r  of 
Crace  M.  K.  Church,  addressed  the  ineni- 
liers  of  the  .Advertising  (.  luh  of  New 
York,  at  their  luncheon  yesterday.  He 
said  in  [>art: 

"Crace  Methodist  Church  is  loiated  on 
a  side  streit.  It  was  practically  un¬ 
known  in  the  city.  ISoon  after  arriving 
Mayor  (laynor  was  invitc*d  to  8|»eak  at 
a  dinner  given  by  the  Men’s  Club.  He 
agreed  to  bring  eight  comniissioiiers. 
That  made  the  occasion  so  notable  that 
every  daily  paper  printed  from  one  to 
three  columns  concerning  the  event. 
Soon  alterwards  William  .1.  Rryan  spoke 
for  us  on  a  Sunday  night  and  2,000  j)eo- 
ple  were  turned  away.  Weston,  the 
walker,  returned  from  his  “tramp”  from 
the  Coast  and  for  the  first  time  in  25 
yi-ars  attended  church  and  sjKike  as  ad¬ 
vertised.  These  and  many  similar  things 
put  the  church  on  the  news  jiages. 

"Ixiuis  Wiley,  general  manager  of  the 
N'ew  York  Times,  said  to  me  some  time 
ago:  'The  churches  have  the  liest  news 
in  the  world  if  we  knew  how  to  get  it.’ 
Man’s  natural  instincts  catch  at  c.uirch 
news  and  just  as  (juickly  at  vigorous 
success  as  at  scandal.  A  church  should 
be  so  alive  that  it  will  have  news,  and 
be  so  wise  that  it  will  get  it  to  the 
papers.  No  medium  now  on  earth  is  so 
valuable  as  the  daily  paper  for  church 
publicity,  and  its  news  is  as  interesting 
as  the  sporting  page  if  framed  up  as 
attractively.  Raseliall  pays  little  money 
for  advertising  space  and  yet  fills  news 
columns.  If  the  church  can  be  made 
as  interesting  it  will  have  an  e<)ual  right 
to  space.  The  church  must  coiiijm-I  the 
public  to  recognize  its  presence. 

“.'special  services  should  call  out  best 
brains  for  a  notable  advertising  cam¬ 
paign;  and  such  services  are  a  vital 
|iart  of  a  church  advertising  just  as  the 
annual  white  goods  sale  is  for  business. 
When  ‘Gipsy’  .‘smith  was  se<-ured  for  a 
revival  campaign  in  IK-nver.  it  was  my 
forte  to  manage  the  advertising.  We 
secured  billlKtard  spac<-  for  pasted  and 
painted  signs,  put  net  banners  a<'ross 
the  street,  placards  in  street  cars,  inside 
and  out,  scatten-d  a  nobby  window  card, 
put  a  real  ‘gipsy’  photo  [Kistcard  under 
every  door  in  the  city  and  employed 
every  Known  method.  In  addition  1 
went  to  a  nearby  city  where  he  was 
holding  meetings,  collecti-d  photos  and 
wrote  articles  for  the  paix'rs.  Interest 
was  thus  keyed  high  and  when  he  ar¬ 
rived  12,000  people  greeted  him  at  the 
first  meeting;  and  the  audience  held 
‘new’  business  because  they  were  folks 
who  did  not  regularly  go  to  church.  In 
the  same  way,  three  or  four  clergymen 
show<-d  stereoptieon  pictures  of  the  ‘Life 
of  .Tesus’  on  Denver  streets,  explaining 
them  through  a  megaphone  to  .5.000 
peonle  nightiv  during  Passion  Week. 
Easter  Sunday  revealed  a  .30  per  cent, 
increase  in  attendance.  Seattle  business 
men  did  the  publicity  work  for  I'nion 
•Revival’  mec-ting  and  shot  off  bombs  in 
the  dav  time  and  burned  red  fiieworks 
at  night  and  p:iraded  with  a  brass  band 
and  BO  filled  the  church  without  an 
‘imriorted’  speaker. 

■‘Advertisc-ments  themselves  are  only 
a  form  of  declaring  truths.  The  wonl 
advertise  appears  in  the  Rible  once.  We 
are  to  proclaim  the  gospel,  which  is  only 
another  form  of  publicity.  .leans  refuse*! 
to  do  miracles  before  a  crowd.  The 
isolated  cure  was  scattered  abroad  by 
word  of  mouth  until  the  crowds  came 
to  see  the  Healer.  Then  he  preached, 
.leans  borrowed  a  lad’s  lunch  of  sardines 
and  soda  crackers,  so  that  he  could  feed 
the  multitude  and  enable  them  to  re 
main  to  an  after  service. 

“The  modem  church  serves  the  even¬ 
ing  supper  to  young  people  so  that  they 


can  remain  from  the  Sunday  Si-load  to 
the  evening  service.  WeMey  printed 
cheap  btHiks  on  medicine  and  almost 
every  other  subject  and  carried  them 
with  him  in  his  saddle  liags  and  peddle  I 
them  out  to  the  people.  General  Hooth 
never  gut  a  hearing  until  he  had  men 
marching  through  the  stn-ets  with  jda- 
canls  telling  how  a  reformed  drunkard, 
thief  or  other  form  of  outcast  would  re¬ 
late  the  process  of  salvation  at  a  *er- 
tain  place.  The  Salvation  Army  now 
coniidaiiis  that  the  drum  head  on  the 
str*‘et  fails  any  longer  to  attract  la-- 
cause  the  ‘movie’  draws  more  strongly. 
That  means  that  the  (  htirch  must  um- 
the  thing  for  preaching  that  draws  the 
people.  Then  it  will  (juickly  and  strongly 
take  up  the  motion  pictures. 

“Paul  went  about  the  streets  of 
Rome  preaching,  chained  to  a  soldier. 
That  was  gcKKl  publicity.  The  C’linrcli 
should  advertise  liecause  results  are  thus 
si-curiHl  in  other  lines  where  men  are 
given  their  money’s  worth. 

“  ‘Gipsy’  Smith  tells  how  in  the  l»e- 
ginning  of  his  career  he  was  speaking  to 
one  or  two  hundred  people  in  a  certain 
town.  He  hirtnl  a  brass  band,  paraded 
through  the  streets,  advertised  exten¬ 
sively  and  soon  he  was  preaching  to 
S.OOt).  Many  notable  clergymen  in  this 
city  are  breaking  their  hearts,  speaking 
to  a  handful,  when  church  advertising 
would  fill  their  pews,  would  inspire  them 
and  make  of  them  new  preachers,  and 
extend  the  range  of  their  influence  not 
only  on  those  to  whom  they  speak,  but 
to  others  awakened  and  sent  to  neigh- 
Ijoring  churches  by  their  publicity. 

“rhiirch  advertising  is  bound  t<» 
awaken  many  more  than  those  immedi¬ 
ately  reached.  It  is  impossible  to  ‘key’ 
the  results.  The  merchants  of  Bingham¬ 
ton.  X.  Y.,  clubbed  together  and  notifl*-*! 
the  churches  that  on  a  certain  Saturda\ 
they  woiihl  turn  over  all  of  their  paid 
space  to  the  churches.  The  wise  religious 
leaders  aci-epted  the  proposition,  filled 
all  the  space  and  on  the  next  Sunday 
the  attendance  had  incr<*ased  .‘{0  jier 
cent.  Xewburg,  Xew  York,  orgaiii/***! 
a  go-to-church  campaign  and  ap|Miinte<l 
a  publicity  committee,  in  which  all  the 
Protestant  denominations  and  even  the 
Catholic  church  was  represented.  (In  a 
given  Sumlay  four-fifths  of  the  p*ipula 
tion  attended  either  the  morning  or  eve¬ 
ning  s*‘rvice.  church  in  Hartford. 
Conn.,  found  its  auditorium  furnisheil 
to  seat  l.Ofltl.  holding  hut  80  at  a  Sun¬ 
day  night  service.  .A  publicity  comniit- 
t*H»  was  organized  to  secure  music.  Ih'Ip 
the  pastor  shape  his  topics,  traineil 
themselves  to  lie  hospitable  and  then 
used  church  advertising.  .As  a  result, 
that  church  was  fill(‘d  and  the  preacher 
was  completely  made  over.  .A  Lutheran 
minister  in  Philadelphia  multiplied  his 
church  audience  by  five  tbroiigh  tin- 
right  kind  of  church  advertising. 

“There  is  only  one  answer  to  the  qiies 
tion.  ‘Why  do  church  advertising?’  That 
i«.  ‘It  pays.’  ” 


Two  New  Directors  for  U.  P.  C. 

.M.  C.  Robbins,  manager  of  the  David 
Williams  Company,  of  Xew  York,  and 
T.  B.  A’an  Alstyne.  manager  of  the  Class 
.Tournal  Company,  have  been  elected  di- 
re<  tors  of  the  I’nited  Piiblishirs  Corpora¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Robbins  was  for  years  western 
manager  of  the  Engineering  News,  and  for 
the  last  five  years  has  managed  the  Iron 
Age  properties.  Mr.  Van  Alstyne  has 
been  assixiated  with  the  Class  .Tournal 
Company  in  its  different  automobile  pub¬ 
lications  for  many  years. 


The  London  Times  early  this  month 
introduced  the  “fudge”  box  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  its  country  edition  for  the 
first  time  in  its  history. 


PEACE  AFTER  BATTLE 

Election  liver,  Philadelphia  Newspaper 
Men  Find  Other  Things  to  Interest 
Them  -T.  A.  Daly's  New  Column  in 
ihe  Ledger  a  Hit — -Foley  Dines  His 
.*'taff  Memliers  at  the  .Arcadia  Cafe, 

Pun  AUEi.i'iiiA,  Xovemlier  4. — “Should 
Wdliam  Penn  leturii  to  Philadelphia,’' 
>ayH  a  recent  Telegraph  editorial,  “he 
would  find  peace  only  in  Penn’s  Wood.” 
>o  Ik‘  it:  alter  the  fuper-turnioil  of  the 
polit  cal  campaign  now  happily  over — a 
■  ampaign  so  strenuous  that  bitter  per¬ 
sonalities  developed  even  lietween  the 
newspapers,  with  charges  and  counter¬ 
charges,  reprints  of  stories  dug  from 
(dd  tiles,  religious  issues,  outspoken  edi¬ 
torials.  ri-d-hot  advertisements  and  the 
LiihI  word  in  a  parade  transparency  car¬ 
ried  liv  the  winning  side,  and  accurate 
statement  or  not  as  you  happen  to  view 
it  “'Ihe  Press:  the  only  newspaper  in 
Philadelphia  without  a  yellow  streak.” 
Peace  now  let  it  be,  with  the  losers  rest¬ 
ing  on  the  laurels  of  a  vigorously  fought 
battle  and,  though  iK-ateii.  by  no  means 
admitting  permanent  defeat,  espei-ially 
in  the  woiiiaii  suffrage  matter. 

I.s  DAI  Y  TWAIN's  .sfCCE.S.SOR? 

The  “wittiest  raconteur  since  Mark 
Twain;  the  humanist-humorist;  poet- 
laureate  of  the  Italian  emigrant;  and 
student  of  child  life,  on  whom,  as  many 
la-lieve  the  mantle  of  Eugeim  Field  has 
fallen,”  has  liegun  a  daily  column  in  the 
Fuelling  Ix*dger,  Needless  to  say  the 
fulsome  description  ajiplies  to  Thomas 
Augustine  Daly,  recently  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Catholic  Standard  and  Times, 
an  after-dinner  speaker  of  renown,  au- 
tlior  of  “Canzoni,”  "Madrigali”  and  other 
verse  in  Italian  and  Irish  dialect. 

Fervid  as  were  the  copious  advance 
atlvertiseinents  they  were  none  too 
strong:  the  new  department  was  hailed 
with  enthusiasm  as  hearty  as  it  was 
genuine  and  the  Daly  daily  immediately 
took  rank  among  the  notable  “col,yums” 
<if  the  country  and  placed  its  author 
aiming  tl.<‘  vei y  small  and  select  group 
of  loial  writers  who  produce  diurnal 
journali'in  of  n-al  ilistinction. 

Mr.  Dal.v's  <Kle  "To  a  Thrush,”  won 
the  seiond  prize  in  the  “Lyric  A'ear” 
••oiniietition  instituted  by  Alitchell  Ken- 
nerly.  a  Xew  A'ork  publisher,  in  which 
lU.OfM)  jioems  were  entered  by  2,(X10  poets. 
Hi-  acliievemelits  were  the  subject  of  a 
recent  lecture  by  Katharine  Tynan- 
Hinkson  before  the  National  Literary 
S'o<  iety  of  Dublin.  W.  M.  I..ett8,  another 
Irish  poet.  wr*ite  an  appreciation  of  his 
work  in  the  Dublin  Quarterly  Review  for 
.luly,  1)114,  and  whe*  “The  Poet  of  the 
I 'ago”  was  the  guest  of  the  cities  of 
Bristol  and  Exeter  in  England  in  1910, 
he  was  rec<‘ived  with  almost  as  much  re¬ 
gard  as  had  lieen  given  to  Mark  Twain 
a  few  years  liefore.  “.A  burst  of  sun¬ 
shine  ill  .1  gloomy  world,”  cries  a  de¬ 
lighted  reader  in  a  “letter  to  the  editor.” 
and  they  say  that  the  “Iri«h  Thrush” 
has  la-en  almost  swamped  by  the  notes 
anil  telegrams  of  congratulation  which 
have  tloiMled  his  desk.  His  debut  was 
made  in  the  following  words; 

GKEETINr;. 

How  do  .vou  do  when  people  pay 
Von  coraplliiients,  and  strew  your  way 
With  flow-ers  of  speech  too  brave  and 
erand 

To  fit  a  cuy  so  plainly  planned 
.As  you  are?  Say,  how  do  you,  eh? 

AVheii  foolish  friends,  to  your  dismay. 

Have  draaeed  .vou  out  upon  dlsplay 
And  praised  you  up  to  beat  the  band. 

How  do  .vou  do? 

They've  advertDed  me.  nieht  and  day, 

.And  row —ah  :  yes.  with  feet  of  clay — 

Here  at  this  column’s  top  I  atand. 
Twisting  my  poor  cap  in  my  hand. 

.And  blush,  look  foolish,  grin  and  say  : 

“How  do  you  do?” 

The  poet  w'as  the  guest  of  honor  at 
the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Cre*lit  Men  at  the  Manufacturer- 
Club  last  week,  when  he  read  a  number 
of  lyrics  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  hi- 
henrers. 

The  Evening  Telegraph  has  inaugu¬ 
rated  an  attracive  series  of  two-column 
f>en-an-ink  portraits  with  brief  auto¬ 
biographical  sketches,  of  men  of  affairs, 
on  its  editorial  page. 


The  Telegraph  has  also  been  carrying 
full-page  advertisements  of  tlie  Heppe 
piano  house  which  have  attracted  much 
attention. 

A  luncheon  was  given  in  the  Grill 
Room  of  the  Arcadia  Cafe  of  the  new 
AVidener  building,  by  Richard  A.  Foley, 
president  of  the  advertising  agency  bear¬ 
ing  his  name,  to  the  directors  and  men 
ill  the  organization.  Chief  among  his 
guests  were  Harrison  M.  Parker,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Chicago  American;  M.  A. 
Bergfield,  of  Xew  York,  and  “Tom”  Daly. 
Mr.  Parker  made  a  brief  address  in 
which  he  complimented  the  organization 
on  its  splendid  growth  in  recent  years 
and  emphasized  the  great  opportunities 
Avbich  await  young  men  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  field. 

Four  hundred  photographs  were  shown 
in  the  first  amateur  exhibition  arranged 
by  the  AA'anamaker  store;  a  prelude  to 
the  more  pretentious  display  which  is 
a  spring  fixture.  The  judging  was  done 
by  Benjamin  F.  Armiger,  head  of  the 
photographic  department  of  the  North 
American;  AA’alter  R.  Bradford,  the 
North  American  humorous  cartoonist; 
Eugene  Stratton  Field,  of  the  Record’s 
photographic  staff;  William  H.  Rau,  who 
needs  no  further  introduction,  and 
“Mike”  Robinson,  sports  photographer  of 
the  North  American.  Leigh  Mitchell 
lIcHlges,  the  “Optimist”  of  the  same  pa¬ 
per.  was  one  of  the  prize-winners. 

Curtis  Wacer-Smith. 


Who  Has  Seen  Geo.  E.  Olcott? 

Gi'o.  FL  Olcott,  formerly  Virginia 
(Minn.)  manager  for  the  Duluth  News 
'Tribune,  left  there  .August  10,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  Airs.  Olcott,  who  went  with  him 
as  far  as  Appleton,  Wis.  It  was  his 
announced  intention  to  attend  the 
funeral  and  assist  in  the  settlement  of 
the  estate  of  his  father,  who  died  in 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  about  that  time.  He 
Avas  last  heard  of  in  Chicago,  August  12. 
Description:  5  feet  7 Vi  inches  tall;  light 
hair;  gray  eyes  with  cast  .in  right  eye; 
weight,  146  pounds;  smooth  face;  34 
years  of  age.  Airs.  Olcott  has  sent  out 
an  appeal  for  help  from  the  newspapers 
and  trade  journals  to  locate  him.  .Any 
information  should  be  reported  to  Mrs. 
Geo.  FL  Olcott.  841  Durkee  street,  Ap¬ 
pleton,  Wis. 

Unbounde*!  Prosperity  Near 

Charles  A.  Evans,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Aliddletown  (N.  Y.)  Argus,  has 
Ineii  in  Galveston,  Texas,  for  several 
days  on  a  vacation  after  an  arduous 
summer.  Air.  Evans,  who  has  just  cov¬ 
ered  most  of  the  country  and  has  oli- 
served  financial  and  business  conditions 
generally,  emphatically  declares  that  be 
believes  a  period  of  unbounded  pros¬ 
perity  is  near,  that  New  York  will  be¬ 
come  the  hub  of  the  financial  world,  that 
the  American  dollar  will  become  the 
standard  pf  exchange  throughout  the 
world,  that  there  will  be  higher  wages, 
more  work  to  be  done  and  a  great  re¬ 
vival  of  business  in  this  country  in  the 
near  future.  Air.  Evans  is  particularly 
impressed  with  the  prospects  for  in¬ 
creased  business  in  the  newspaper  field. 


Presses,  Linotypes,  Strawberries,  Farms 

'Three  Rivers,  Alich.,  November  1. — 
AA'illiam  II.  Shumaker,  owner  of  the  Com¬ 
mercial,  has  just  purchased  a  new'  Goss 
Comet  Press  which  will  be  installed  at 
once.  The  Commer<‘ial  also  exiiects  to 
put  in  a  new  linotype  machine.  This  city 
is  having  quite  au  industrial  boom  and 
also  stands  unique  as  an  agricultural 
center.  The  -output  of  strawberries  and 
strawberry  plants  is  great,  and  now  there 
is  also  a  great  production  of  canteloupes. 
One  of  the  largest  and  best  farms  in 
Michigan  is  owned  by  Albert  .1.  Wade, 
president  of  the  AA’ade  advertising  agency, 
of  Chicago. 


The  Growing  Eagle 
'The  Brooklyn  Eagle  claims  to  be  the 
largest  newspaper  in  the  United  States. 
F'or  some  time  its  issues  have  averaged 
twenty-eight  pages  every  day.  There  are 
some  big  papers  in  the  West,  the  land 
of  big  things.  Can  any  of  them  best  this 
record  of  the  Eagle? 
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Brooklyn^  s 
Best 
Buy 


FOUR  TIMES  THE  COMBINED  CIRCULATION 
OF  ALL  OTHER  BROOKLYN  EVENING  PAPERS 

On  Long  Island,  Outside  Greater  New  York 

This  comparison  is  the  result  of  information  obtained  by  personal  interviews 
had  last  August  with  the  News  Dealers  in  4 1  towns  on  Long  Island  outside  of 
Brooklyn. 

The  superior  news  quality  of  the  paper  accomplished  with  the  aid  of  the  tele¬ 
graph  and  cable  service  of  the  UNITED  PRESS  ASSOCIATIONS  —  the 
most  efficient  news  gathering  force  in  the  evening  field — together  with  a 
faithful  adherence  to  the  importance  of  local  news,  are  responsible  for  this 
supremacy. 

The  BROOKLYN  DAILY  TIMES  covers  Long  Island  more  thoroughly 
than  any  other  one  newspaper  in  the  Metropolitan  district. 

Its  readers  comprise  a  clientele  with  necessities  in  every  mercantile  line,  and 
with  the  purchasing  ability  to  satisfy  every  need. 

New  York  Office,  347  5th  Avenue 
Chicago  Office,  1411  Hartford  Building 

'  i 
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1 ®op^ka  I 

IBafiij  Cetpital 

Average  net  paid  circu¬ 
lation  for  the  six 
montha  ending  Septem¬ 
ber  30,  1915,  aa  awom 
to  in  Government  re¬ 
port 

32,430 

And  aa  conhrmed  by 
report  of  The  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulationa. 

Publiaher, 

TOPEKA  KANS. 


oiyo 

More  Circulation! 

Houston  Chronicle’s 
Lead  in  Its  Field 

GevaraiBMit  Report  for  f  Montlu 
^diaf  Soptombor  St,  ItlS 

Chronicle  . 37,892 

Neareet  Competitor . 28,810 

Chroeiclo  aoiaod  2.M2  over  Uet  P.  O. 
stetement 

Other  paper  loet  144  duriaa  eame  period 

The  Sunday  Chronicle’s 

CircuUtioa  is  over  44,714 

Chronicle  Advertisers  Are 
Satisfied  Customers 

More  Circulation 

WiNSOR  &  Newton’s 

Artiata’  Materiala. 

Winchester  Water  Colors 

For  Air  Brush  sad  Solar-Priat  Ealarfements 

“British”  Spotting  Brushes 

BLANC  D’ARGENT 

(Silver  White) 


UMP  BLACK  and  SEPIA 

For  Proceaa  Reproduction. 

Seed  for  our  SpocisI  Cstaloatie  for  Nows- 
pspor  Artists  sad  Illustrstors — S  cents 

298  Broadway,  New  York 


“MAN  BEHIND  THE  CITY” 

John  Wanamaker's  Director  of  Publicity 

Talks  Most  Interestingly,  Not  Only 

.About  the  Great  Merchant  but  Also 

.About  Those  Men,  in  Any  Community, 

Who  Make  It  What  It  Is. 

In  addressing  the  Newark  Advertising 
Men’s  Club  at  their  dinner  on  Friday, 
October  29,  on  "The  Man  Behind  thv 
City,”  Joseph  H.  Appel,  director  of  pub¬ 
licity  of  the  Wananiaker  stores,  was 
asked  to  tell  how  John  Wananiaker  runs 
his  business.  His  reply  was: 

"John  Wananiaker  diNsi  not  run  his 
business.  He  gets  others  to  run  it;  then 
he  “runs”  the  others.  The  personal  fac¬ 
tor  is  the  great  thing  in  the  Wananiaker 
business.  Mr.  Wananiaker  deals  with 
people  rather  than  with  merchandise. 
His  aim  is  not  to  build  business  hut  to 
build  business  men  and  women.  In  the 
early  days  he  settled  in  his  own  mind 
the  fundamental  principles  of  right  deal¬ 
ing.  These  he  placed  into  a  system.  All 
his  efforts  now  are  to  train  men  and 
women  who  can  faithfully  carry  out 
these  principles  of  business.  He  gives 
his  buyers  and  managers  the  utmost 
freedom,  holding  them,  of  course,  to 
strict  accountability.  And  yet  he  does 
not  place  responsibility  directly  upon  his 
|teople;  he  makes  them  seek  the  respon¬ 
sibility;  and  those  who  show  themselves 
capable  of  assuming  responsibility  soon 
find  themselves  in  positions  of  big  power 
and  advancement. 

“Occasionally  I  am  asked  whether  Mr. 
Wanamaker  is  active  in  the  conduct  of 
his  business.  To  those  of  us  in  the  or¬ 
ganization  that  word  active  is  a  joke. 
Sir.  Wanamaker  is  active  all  the  time. 
He  is  at  his  place  of  husiness  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  or  New  York  every  business  day. 
Often  he  is  there  before  the  store  ojicns 
in  the  morning.  Many  times  he  is  there 
after  the  store  closes  at  night.  When 
he  comes  to  New  York  he  takes  the 
seven  o’cliM-k  train  out  of  Philadelphia. 
His  buyers  take  the  eight  o'cloc-k. 

“He  writes  every  one  of  those  edi¬ 
torials  which  appear  each  day  in  the 
newspapers  of  New  York  and  Philadel¬ 
phia  (which  hy  the  way  have  a  larger 
circulation  and  reading  than  any  other 
•slitorials  or  ai tides  pulilished  in  the 
world).  He  writes  thes«-  editorials  'Ik'- 
tween  times”— on  the  train,  in  his  auto¬ 
mobile,  on  the  ferry-Utat.  Often  ho 
writes  them  on  scraps  of  pafa-r  pickisl 
up  from  the  floor,  at  the  same  time  at¬ 
tending  to  business  with  some  of  his  peo¬ 
ple.  ‘Active’  is  too  weak  a  word  to  ap¬ 
ply  to  Mr.  Wanamaker. 

THE  “tZE”  HAVE  IT*. 

“.Mr.  Wanamaker  has  more  eyes  than 
any  other  man  I  have  met,  hut  they  may 
all  lie  summed  up  in  th)>se,  if  the  play 
of  words  is  permitted:  organize,  sys¬ 
tematize,  specialize,  deputize,  supervise, 
humanize,  personalize,  individualize  and 
advertise. 

“The  man  liehiiid  the  city  is  the  man 
u|K»n  whose  prosperity  the  city’s  pros- 
|>erity  largely  deiwnds — the  com|>oHitc 
merchant.  The  farmer  <-aii  grow  his 
crops,  the  manufacturer  can  make  his 
merchandise,  the  miner  can  take  out  of 
the  earth  his  mineral  wealth,  the  fisher 
can  take  out  of  the  sea  its  native  proil- 
iict,  but  all  this  lalxir  will  bring  money 
to  sustain  life  and  make  comfortable  the 
worker’s  home  and  family  only  as  the 
merchant  distributes  these  priKluets  to 
the  people. 

“(Tog  the  outlet-,  curtail  the  retail 
business  of  a  city,  of  a  community,  of 
the  countrv  at  large,  and  there  can  lie 
no  prosperity. 

“The  whole  world  is  an  ever-refilling 
liottle  that  must  pour  its  contents  into 
[leople’s  homes  through  the  nef;k  of  that 
liottle — the  stores  of  the  world.  Put  a 
cork  into  that  Iwttle  of  perpetual  wealth, 
and  the  bottle  explodes,  ruin  comes,  and 
the  world  is  a  long  time  putting  to¬ 
gether  the  piei-es. 

“This  composite  merchant,  of  course, 
includes  everyliody  who  aids  in  distribu¬ 
tion.  He  includes  the  banker  who  sup¬ 
plies  the  capital.  He  includes  the  rail¬ 
roads  who  furnish  the  transportation. 
He  includes  the  lawyer,  and  the  physi¬ 
cian.  who  give  their  couiis<-l  and  skill: 


the  teacher  and  the  clergyman  who  add 
their  mental  and  moral  training;  the 
publisher  and  advertiser,  who  make  pos¬ 
sible  the  multiple  merchant. 

“So  that,  however  highly  we  value  the 
farmer  and  the  miner  and  the  factory 
worker,  and  however  much  we  honor 
their  honest  toil  and  unselfish  devotion 
to  duty,  we  also  must  honor  and  give 
due  regard  to  the  merchant. 

“The  man  who  works  is  the  man  who 
should  say  what  a  city  shall  be  and 
shall  not  be. 

“Yet,  strangely  enough,  our  cities  have 
been  governed,  until  recently,  by  the 
man  who  does  not  work — the  profes¬ 
sional  politician,  the  man  who  ‘works’ 
others  to  his  own  gain;  the  man  who 
lives  otr  others;  a  jiarasite  on  the  social 
organism. 

“Cities  and  states  and  even  nations — 
especially  our  own  nation — are  demand¬ 
ing  a  business  administration. 

A  CITY  “sells”  like  A  .STORE 

“What  is  meant  by  ‘business  admin¬ 
istration’?  Why,  the  administration  of 
‘a  business  man.’  And  who  is  meant  by 
‘a  business  man’?  The  merchant,  of 
course. 

“So  the  jieople,  the  workers  of  a  com¬ 
munity,  everybody  except  the  profes¬ 
sional  politicians  are  calling  upon  the 
business  men — the  merchants — to  entei 
politics,  to  take  a  hand  in  government, 
to  administer  the  utTairs  of  a  city  as 
they  administer  the  affairs  of  their  own 
business,  their  stores. 

“A  city  is  a  store.  A  city  has  certain 
things  to  sell  to  its  residents.  It  has 
safety  to  sell.  It  has  pure  waters  to 
sell.  It  has  sewers  and  paved  streets 
and  gooil  lighting  to  sell.  It  has  its 
schools  to  sell,  its  courts,  its  fire  pro¬ 
tection.  It  has  its  franchises  to  sell, 
including  transportation,  gas,  and  elec¬ 
tric  lighting.  It  has  its  playgrounds,  its 
parks,  its  boulevards  to  sell.  It  has 
everything  to  sell  that  will  add  to  the 
health,  protection,  comfort,  convenience, 
case,  happiness,  economy,  efficiency  of  its 
citizens.  And  just  as  the  city  sells  these 
things  at  fair  prices  and  gives  good  qual¬ 
ity  for  the  price  (the  taxes)  will  it  hold 
its  i)eo|>lc  and  attract  additional  popu¬ 
lation,  causing  it  to  grow  and  [irosper.” 

Ill  speaking  H|>eeitically  of  Newark’s 
problem  with  reference  to  the  exploita¬ 
tion  of  its  2.")()tti  anniversary  celebration 
to  b«*giii  next  May,  Mr.  Appel  urged  co¬ 
operation  Ix-twi-eii  the, Board  of  Trade 
and  the  .Advertising  Men’s  Gub  to  give 
the  proper  piililicity.  He  suggesteil  that 
the  city  news|)apers  set  aside  a  certain 
amount  of  space  each  day  and  give  it 
to  the  Committee  of  One  Hundred  in 
charge  of  the  celebration ;  that  the  ad¬ 
vertising  men,  acting  with  the  Board  of 
'I'rade.  should  then  fill'  this  space  with 
display  advertising  aliout  the  coming  an¬ 
niversary.  He  emphasized  display  ad¬ 
vertising,  saying  that  people  are  in  the 
habit  of  acting  in  response  to  display 
advertising  ratlicr  than  in  response  to 
news  notices.  He  said  news  is  not  adver¬ 
tising  but  that  advertising  is  news.  All 
this  co-o])cratioii  would  be  for  the  good 
of  Newark.  Advertising  and  business 
must  go  band  in  hand.  The  Ikiard  of 
Traile  nceils  the  Advertising  Men’s  Club, 
the  Advertising  Men’s  Club  needs  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  the  city  neisls  them. 

Wh>  No  Newspaper  Advertising?* 

The  British  Cobimhiu  government  is 
carrying  on  an  extensive  campaign  to  in¬ 
crease  the  export  and  Canadian  sales  of 
the  timlier  pnslin-ts  of  the  province. 
H.  H.  McMillan,  formerly  head  of  tin- 
forestry  department  of  the  province,  now 
a  representative  of  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce  of  Canada,  recent¬ 
ly  completed  a  tour  of  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  for  this  purpose.  He  is 
now  on  a  similar  trip  to  Great  Britain. 
“Literature”  and  “exhibits”  are  In-iiig 
used,  hut  thus  far  no  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising. 

Another  Kmployes’  Paper 

The  employes  of  the  Des  Moines  (la.) 
Begister-Trihiiiie  have  lieeun  the  issue 
of  a  four-page  three-column  weekly 
paper,  chronicling  the  events  of  interest 
in  all  the  departments.  Its  name  is  the 
House  Record. 


BOSTON  NEWS  JOTTINGS 

Horrors  of  War  Described  by  Speakers 
Before  the  Pilgrim  Publicity  Associa¬ 
tion — Veteran  Journalists  to  Hold  An¬ 
nual  Dinner — Boston  Elevated’s  Success¬ 
ful  Experiment  in  Resort  Advertising. 

Boston,  Nov.  4. — Tales  of  the  prison 
ers  of  war  being  shot  in  cold  blood,  others 
going  stark  mad,  hundreds  of  wounded 
coming  into  the  cities  of  France,  and  other 
stories  of  the  war  were  graphically  told 
hy  Dr.  Lincoln  Wirt,  F.U.G.S.,  before  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Pilgrim  Publicity 
.\sRo<-iation.  Mr.  Wirt  is  the  expert  who 
has  been  engaged  by  Andrew  Carnegie 
to  address  the  students  of  various  Ameri¬ 
can  colleges  on  his  experiences  in  the  war. 

Tuesday,  November  9,  is  Lotta  Crab¬ 
tree  day  at  the  San  Francisco  fair.  On 
Monday  Lotta  left  Boston,  where  she  has 
made  iicr  home  sint*  retiring  from  the 
stage.  Attorney  William  Morse,  the  re¬ 
porters’  friend,  accompanied  her.  I.s)ttii 
has  never  been  forgotten  on  the  coast. 
In  Market  street,  San  Francisco’s  best 
known  thoroughfare,  there  is  a  fountain 
erei'ted  in  bronze  in  her  honor. 

The  Boston  Record  is  teaching  danc¬ 
ing  through  its  (-oliimus,  some  of  the  best 
known  of  the  Boston  teachers  of  the  light 
fantastic  giving  their  ideas  on  the  sub¬ 
ject. 

'There  will  he  hig  doings  at  Young's 
Hotel,  November  14,  for  that  is  the  date 
of  the  Veteran  .Journalists  dinner.  Men 
who  were  in  the  game  before  1882  are  in¬ 
vited  to  be  present.  At  this  dinner 
Police  Commissioner  Stephen  O’Meara 
usually  ari.ses  and  recalls  the  days  when 
he  ran  the  Boston  .Tournal,  while  General 
Charles  II.  Taylor,  of  the  Globe,  tells 
some  mighty  good  stories,  and  others, 
well  known  newspapermen,  add  their  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  ga.vety  of  the  occasion. 

At  the  noonday  luncheon  of  the  Pil¬ 
grim  Publicity  Association  at  the  Ameri¬ 
can  House,  Monday,  a  test  vote  was  taken 
on  .suffrage  and  anti-suffrage.  Suffrage 
won,  .*>3  to  2!t.  When  a  vote  for  governor 
was  taken  .McCall  polled  28  and  AV’alsh 
20. 

Professor  T.  A.  bJmer,  of  Anatolia 
College,  Marsevou,  Turkey,  was  the 
siieaker  of  the  day.  He  gave  a  first  hand 
deseriiitiou  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
Turks  have  treated  the  Armenians,  thou¬ 
sands  of  whom  have  been  killed  in  cold 
hl<H)d.  He  said  that  it  is  the  ultimate 
inteiitioii  of  the  Turkish  government  to 
drive  all  Christians  from  the  Turkish 
empire.  First  the  Turks  plan  a  cleanup 
of  the  Armenians,  then  the  Greeks  and 
finally  all  foreigners. 

Co-ojieration  between  advertising  and 
sales  departments  is  the  keynote  of  a 
siK-i-essful  advertising  campaign,  aci-ord- 
iiig  to  I^eonard  Etherington,  advertising 
manager  for  the  Boston  I.<nst  Company, 
in  an  address  Monday  evening  before  the 
advertising  class  of  the  Boston  Young 
•Mens  Christian  Union. 

Ill  the  recent  report  of  the  Boston 
Elevated,  made  public  Tuesday  morning 
of  this  wi-ek,  it  is  stated  that  the  $7,00(1 
advertising  appropriation  of  the  company 
for  the  promotion  of  publicity  regarding 
jileasiire  resorts  within  one  and  two  fare 
distances  has  lieen  sui-cessfiil.  Short 
iiewspajM-r  paragraphs  have  been  used  in 
the  Boston  |)H tiers  and  much  display  ad- 
lertising  done  hy  means  of  posters  and  a 
trolley  car  covered  with  graphic  oil 
painted  signs. 

\  Boston  reporter  was  nearly  arrested 
recently  at  Nashna,  .V.  IL,  diiring  tin- 
strike  us  an  1.  W.  \V.  agitator.  The 
funny  iiart  of  this  story  is  that  the  same 
man  was  reis-utly  mistaken  for  a  minis¬ 
ter  of  the  gospel  in  Boston. 

Roy  Atkinson. 

Detroit  Journal  a  (Convert— To  Clean  Pp 

The  Detroit  (.Vlieli.)  .louriial  an 
notinees  that  it  is  to  keep  from  it* 
columns,  henceforth,  advertisements  of 
whiskey,  low  theatres,  diihions  financial 
propositions.  olijeetionalile  ‘‘medical," 

riic  ItriHiklyii  Daily  Eagle  and  Kings 
Coiiiity  Democrat  was  founded  in  1841, 
the  'I'imes  in  1848,  the  Standard  Union 
in  18(53  and  the  Citizen  in  1887. 


No  keeck  tny  dog!  Ha!  donta  dare! 

I‘or  jits’  so  queeck  you  do, 
y'ou  Meestcr  ’Merican,  I  swear 
/  brack  your  face  for  you! 

Eh?  W’at?  IVell,  den,  dot’s  alia  right, 
But  let  tny  Carlo  be. 

Escusa  me  for  gat  excite’; 

Com’  look!  I  smila!  See? 

I  -want  be  fraud  weeth  you,  eef  dat 
You  wanta  be  my  frand. 

But  Carlo  ees  be/  frand  I  gat 
Een  all  dees  bigga  land, 

.In’  he  ees  firsta  ’Merican 
For  com’  zc’cn  I  am  blue 
An’  mak’  me  feela  like  man — 

/  tal  eet  all  to  you. 

— From  "Da  Besta  Frand.” 

—T.  A.  DALY. 


Eugene  Field  Lives  Again  in 

THOMAS  AUGUSTINE  DALY 


The  Latest  Addition  to  the  Staff  of  the  Evening  Ledger,  Philadelphia 


Most  American  newspaper  readers 
know  and  love  our  TOM — roseate  realist, 
poet,  philosopher,  humorist,  romanticist 
of  the  city  streets. 

He  is  known  for  his  poems  in  Italian 
and  Irish  dialect — poems  that  bare  the 
sentiment,  the  music,  the  humor  and  the 
pathos  that  lurk  in  the  soul  of  the  stranger 
within  our  gates. 

Many  of  his  readers  say  that  Eugene 
Field’s  mantle  has  fallen  upon  Daly  and 
think  the  mantle  may  yet  prove  too  short 
to  cover  him! 

As  a  native  Philadelphian,  Daly  com¬ 
ments  on  Philadelphia  men  and  manners. 
Philadelphians  see  themselves,  their 
haunts  and  habits  through  the  whimsical 
spectacles  of  our  “Tom.” 

With  the  present  excellence  of  the 
various  news  services  among  good  news¬ 
papers,  circulation  must  be  increased 
largely  on  features  and  prestige. 


In  Philadelphia,  the  Evening  Ledger’s 
prestige  is  beyond  question.  As  a  circu¬ 
lation  increasing  feature,  Tom  Daly  is 
likewise  beyond  doubt. 

Advertisers  and  advertising  agents  who 
do  not  consider  the  Evening  Ledger — or 
preferably  the  Public  Ledger-Evening 
Ledger  in  combination  —  are  overlooking 
one  of  the  best  advertising  opportunities 
in  the  market. 

The  Evening  Ledger — 100,608  daily  circulation 

(20c  per  line) 

The  Public  Ledger —  60,000  daily  circulation 

(20c  per  line) 


Both  papers —  160,608  daily  circulation 

(25c  per  line) 

Public  Ledger — Sunday  edition — 115, (KM)  circu- 
ation  (20c  per  line) 


Thomas  A.  Dal})'s  verse  and  prose,  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  Evening  Ledger,  is  syndicated  for  use 
by  newspapers  in  other  cities,  the  matter  of  interest 
to  Philadelphians  alone  being  eliminated.  Further 
details  on  request. 


INDEPENDENCE  SQUARE,  PHILADELPHIA 
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THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  AND  THE  JOURNALIST. 


The  Editor  &  Publisher 

and  The  Journalist 

FOR  NEWSPAPER  MAKERS,  ADVERTISERS 
AND  ADVERTISING  AGENTS 

Eoteicd  M  tecond  claM  mail  matter  in  the 
New  York  Post  Office 

Issued  every  Saturday — furtns  closirg  ore  o'clock  on  Friday 
preceding  diate  of  publication— by  The  Editor  and  Publisher 
Co.,  Suite  1117  World  Buildirg,  63  Park  Row,  New  York 
City.  Private  Branch  Tel.  Exch.  Beekman  4330  and  4331. 


The  Journalist,  established  1884;  The  Editor  and  Publisher, 
1901;  The  Editor  ai.d  Publisher  and  The  Journalist,  1907. 
James  Wright  Brown,  Publisher;  E.  D.  De Witt,  General  Man¬ 
ager;  Frank  Le  Roy  Blanchard,  Editor;  Arthur  Elliot  Sproul, 
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ITAeii  a  man  $tops  learning  he  stops  earning  what 
he  ought  to.  When  he  ceases  to  build  on  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  others  he  ceases  to  make  the  profits 
from  his  business  which  are  justly  his.  Only  the 
builder  rises  above  his  fellows. — Robert  C.  Fay. 


PRESS  CLUB  TROUBLES 

The  Press  Club  of  Chicago,  for  a  long  time  consid¬ 
ered  one  of  the  most  successful  newspaper  men’s  clubs 
in  the  country,  has  been  obliged  to  sell  its  building  at 
1!G  North  Dearborn  street,  that  city,  and  seek  less  ex- 
jiensive  quarters  elsewhere.  An  analysis  of  the  club's 
finances  shows  that  the  club  had  been  running  behind 
at  the  rate  of  $70  a  week.  During  the  last  two  years 
$10,000  has  been  lost  by  trusting  for  house  accounts 
and  dues  contrary  to  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of 
the  club,  .\fter  paying  all  its  obligations  not  more 
than  $10,000  out  of  the  $i:!0,0fK)  paid  by  W.  D.  Boyce 
for  its  property  will  remain  in  the  club  treasury. 

The  experienie  of  the  Chicago  Press  Club  is  by  no 
means  unusual.  Clubs  in  other  cities  have  difficulty 
iu  paying  their  bills  not  because  tlie  memlx-rship  is 
too  small  to  provide  for  current  expenses,  but  becausi* 
of  poor  management  and  the  failure  of  many  memliers 
to  pay  their  dues  and  house  charges.- 

Running  a  club  so  as  to  keep  it  out  of  debt  is  an  art. 
Kven  the  big  social  organittations  whose  rosters  carry 
the  names  of  large  numliers  of  successful  professional 
and  business  men  find  that  it  is  only  by  the  practici; 
of  the  most  rigid  economy  and  the  pro-.iipt  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  by-laws  governing  the  payment  of  dues 
and  other  obligations  that  they  are  kept  alive. 

Newspajier  nu-n  are  just  as  honest  and  have  just  as 
kei-n  a  sense  of  honor  as  those  engagetl  in  other  occu 
liations,  but  the}'  are  notoriously  careless  in  money 
matters.  This  is  one  reason  that  accounts  for  the 
shaky  ctindition  of  many  press  clubs.  Tho.se  in  i-harge 
of  the  management  do  not  use  the  aggressive  methoils 
they  should  in  securing  the  payment  of  outstanding 
indel»tedn«*ss.  A  sitigle  notice  of  indebti-dni-ss  si-iit  to 
members  is  not  sufficient  any  more  than  it  is  in  the 
conduct  of  a  commercial  business.  If,  after  several 
such  notices  have  bei-ii  mailed,  there  is  no  respons*-. 
the  delinquents  should  lie  dropped. 

Press  clulw.  when  properly  conducted,  render  valu¬ 
able  service  to  the  members  and  the  community.  They 
develop  a  fraternal  spirit  and  furnish  a  convenient 
meeting  place  for  the  workers  when  not  on  duty ;  they 
afford  opportunities  for  the  discussion  of  newspaper 
problems  and  public  questions ;  they  serve  to  unite  all 
local  journalists  in  an  organir-ation  that  may  exert 
an  important  influence  in  municipal  affairs.  The  ex¬ 
istence  of  a  press  club  in  a  city  at  once  indicates  to 
outsiders  that  the  newM])aper  men  are  alive  to  their 
own  interests. 

If  a  club  renders  none  of  these  services  then  it  has 
no  excuse  for  living,  and  the  quicker  it  is  given  its 
quietus  the  better. 


A  TIP  FOR  THE  AD  MANAGER 
The  University  Missourian,  of  Columbia,  Mu.,  a 
daily  newspaper  conducted  by  students  in  the  School 
of  Journalism,  has  adopted  a  classified  ad  scheme 
that  has  proved  so  successful  that  it  might  be  taken 
up  with  profit  by  many  small  city  dailies. 

Each  day,  under  the  heading  ‘  Tomorrow’s  Best 
Bargains,”  is  given  a  list  of  the  real  bargains  offered 
by  the  local  merchants.  The  ads  are  set  in  8  pt. 
solid,  and  cost  one-half  a  cent  a  word,  six  words 
to  the  line,  or  25  cents  an  inch. 

The  scheme  has  practically  solved  the  advertising 
problem  of  a  certain  class  of  small  merchants  and 
others  who  say  "they  can’t  afford  to  use  display  like 
the  big  fellows,”  as  the  results  obtained  by  the 
use  of  this  column  have  been  surprisingly  good.  A 
music  dealer,  who  had  never  bought  space  hi  the 
paper  before,  sold  a  $200  piano  the  first  day  through 
a  28  cent  ad.  Garages  have  sold  new  and  old  auto¬ 
mobiles,  grocers  have  ^cleaned  up  their  stocks,  and 
others  have  disposed  of  articles  of  various  kinds 
through  these  small  ads  at  trifling  cost. 

There  are  in  every  city  a  lot  of  business  men  who 
won’t  advertise  liecause  they  can  “see  nothing  in  it.” 
Such  a  column  as  the  Missourian  has  established 
offers  them  a  chance  to  test  out  the  value  of  ad¬ 
vertising  at  such  a  small  expenditure  that  even  the 
“closest”  of  them  can  be  led  to  try  the  experiment. 
Many  of  the  advertisers  who  begin  in  this  way  are 
so  encouraged  hy  the  results  that  they  eventually 
become  large  space  users. 


PIANO  BUSINESS  NEEDS  STIMULATION 

Edward  Lyman  Bill,  owner  and  editor  of  the  Music 
Trade  Review,  New  York,  a  few  weeks  ago  came 
out  with  an  editorial  advocating  the  designation  of 
the  first  week  in  November  as  “Piano  Week,”  and 
urging  dealers  to  decorate  their  stores  and  make  a 
special  display  of  pianos  in  celebration  of  the  event. 
Mr.  Bill  also  urged  that  liberal  space  be  used  in  the 
local  newspajiers  to  present  educational  articles  on 
the  piano  and  the  player  piano— the  kind  of  pub¬ 
licity  that  will  awaken  the  people  to  the  necessity 
of  those  instruments  in  the  home. 

Previously  the  Review  had  urged  upon  the  manu¬ 
facturers  the  desirability  of  creating  a  fund  for  con¬ 
ducting  a  co-operative  advertising  campaign  devoted 
to  revitalizing  the  piano  industry. 

Like  some  other  industries,  the  piano  business  has 
suffered  from  inadecjuate  and  poorly  written  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  There  are  in  New  York  not 
more  than  three  or  four  dealers  whose  trade  an¬ 
nouncements  attract  attention  as  examples  of  ef¬ 
fective  advertising.  As  a  result  these  few  firms  sell, 
more  pianos  than  all  the  other  dealers  put  together. 
What  is  needed  in  the  piano  trade  today  is  some 
new  blood  in  its  advertising  and  enterprise  in  its 
selling  methods.  The  profits  on  instruments  are 
large,  and  those  who  distribute  them  can  well  afford 
to  make  liberal  and  intelligent  use  of  the  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  securing  purchasers. 


GOOD  TIMES  ARE  HERE 
John  H.  Patterson,  president  of  the  National  Cash 
Register  Co.,  used  nearly  two  columns  out  of  four 
in  an  advertisement  in  Wednesday’s  pajiers,  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  “Business  Is  Booming.” 
He  states  that  the  company’s  800  salesmen  all  over 
the  country  report  that  prosperity  is  everywhere  in 
evidence.  The  farmers  have  had  two  record  crops 
at  big  prices;  stocks  of  merchandise  are  low  and 
lalior  is  in  demand;  factories  are  busy,  more  cars 
and  steamers  are  needed  for  the  transportation  of 
freight,  and  people  are  living  better  and  spending 
their  money  more  freely  than  during  the  past  three 
years.  • 

This  same  note  of  optimism  rings  out  from  other 
advertisements  that  have  appeared  during  the  past 
two  weeks,  and  is  but  one  of  many  indications  that 
“good  times”  are  already  here.  Men  who  have  been 
idle  for  months  are  finding  employment,  salesmen 
on  the  road  are  booking  large  orders  for  merchandise 
for  immediate  and  future  delivery;  and  a  more  con¬ 
fident  tone  characterizes  the  entire  business  world. 


The  National  City  Bank,  one  of  New  York’s  larg¬ 
est  financial  institutions,  in  its  November  circular 
says: 

"The  outstanding  feature  of  the  business  situation 
in  October  has  been  the  fact  that  all  trade  has  been 
unmistakably  better.  Every  part  of  the  country  now 
sends  good  reports  and  the  contrast  they  make  with 
the  conditions  of  a  year  ago  is  calculated  to  inspire 
the  most  profound  sentiments  of  relief,  satisfaction 
and  gratitude.” 

The  reserve  agents  for  the  twelve  Federal  Reserve 
banks  in  their  reports  to  Federal  Reserve  Board  at 
Washington  agree  that  a  swelling  tide  of  prosperity 
is  sweeping  over  the  country. 

If  you  examine  the  financial  pages  of  the  daily 
newspapers  yon  will  find  hardly  a  single  discordant 
note.  Business  men  are  feeling  lietter  and  are  show¬ 
ing  by  their  larger  investments  in  merchandise  and 
in  stable  securities  that  they  are  no  longer  timid 
or  apprehensive. 


THE  PASSING  OF  HERMAN  RIDDER 

In  the  death  of  Herman  Bidder,  editor  of  the  Staatz 
Zeitung,  New  Y'ork  newspaperdom  has  lost  a  notable 
journalist,  and  the  city  itself  a  loyal  and  helpful 
citizen.  Mr.  Bidder  was,  perhaps,  the  most  active 
in  public  affairs  of  ail  his  local  contemporaries,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  the  late  St.  Clair  McKelway. 
The  mayors  of  the  city,  under  whose  administration 
he  lived,  found  in  him  a  man  who,  whenever  needed, 
was  ready  to  serve  the  municipality,  in  an  unofficial 
.capacity,  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 

He  would  not  accept  public  office,  but  found  pleas¬ 
ure  in  assisting  in  carrying  out  plans  for  celebra 
tions,  relief  movements,  and  the  hundred  and  one 
other  activities  in  which  the  city  itself  was  in¬ 
terested.  Mr.  Bidder  was  quick  to  respond  to  all 
appeals  for  assistance  or  support  whether  made  by 
friends  or  strangers.  No  effort  for  him  was  toe- 
great  when  it  was  exerted  in  behalf  of  a  worthy 
cause  or  person.  He  possessed  a  winning  personality 
that  made  friends  for  him  in  all  walks  of  life.  H» 
was  a  born  optimist,  a  helper  of  men,  and  an  upright 
citizen.  His  charities  were  numerous,  and  embraced 
all  religious  beliefs.  No  one  ever  questioned  his 
sincerity  in  any  cause  he  undertook.  He  left  behind 
him  a  reputation  that  will  be  gratefully  remembered 
for  many  years  to  come. 


.V  writer  in  the  Advertisers’  Weekly,  Ix)udou,  pro¬ 
tests  against  the  use  of  advertising  in  England  to  tell 
people  not  to  buy  certain  goods — German  goods,  for 
instance,  imported  luxuries,  American  motors  and  so 
forth,  instead  of  employing  it  ns  a  selling  force  to 
create  a  demand  for  merchandise.  Advertising,  it  con¬ 
tends,  should  be  constructive,  not  destructive.  In 
other  words,  instead  of  telling  people  to  steer  clear 
of  your  rival’s  goods  put  your  best  effort  into  per¬ 
suading  them  to  purchase  the  goods  you  offer.  This 
is  sound  advice.  Knocking  the  other  fellow  isn’t  going 
to  boost  your  own  sales.  Your  opinion  of  him  or 
what  he  sells,  while  important  in  your  own  eyes,  is  of 
little  moment  to  the  great  buying  public  that  has  far 
weightier  things  to  think  about.  “Boost;  don’t 
knock”,  is  a  motto  that  ought  to  Ite  follow<*d  by 
every  advertiser. 


The  American  Traffic  Association  has  finally  de¬ 
cided  that  the  best  method  of  placing  railroad  time 
tables  before  the  public  is  in  the  advertising  columns 
of  the  new8pa]>ers.  It  has  taken  the  members  of 
the  association  an  awfully  long  time  to  reach  this 
conclusion,  and  the  wonder  is  that  they  did  not 
discover  the  economy  and  efficiency  of  the  plan  be¬ 
fore.  The  newspapers  are  the  natural  medium 
through  which  to  inform  the  public  as  to  the  move¬ 
ment  of  trains.  To  be  compelled  to  go  to  a  railroad 
station  or  a  hotel  to  find  out  from  a  folder  when 
a  train  leaves  is  an  imposition,  as  well  as  a  needless 
tax  upon  a  traveler’s  time  and  patience.  Everybody, 
except  the  illiterate,  reads  the  newspapers,  which  are 
to  be  found  in  every  home.  The  advantage  of  having 
a  railroad  time  table  always  within  reach  of  the 
people  who  compose  the  traveling  public  is  invaluable. 
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PERSONALS 

Jamesi  Gordon  Bennett,  proprietor  of 
the  New  York  Herald  and  Evening  Tele¬ 
gram,  is  expected  in  New  York  shortly. 

Joseph  Blethen,  publisher  of  the  Seat¬ 
tle  (Wash.)  Times,  will  be  in  New  York 
next  week.  Mr.  Blethen  contemplates 
spending  the  month  in  the  East  on  busi¬ 
ness  connected  with  that  paper. 

L.  S.  Clarke  has  been  appointed  assis¬ 
tant  to  E.  T.  Earl,  publisher  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Tribune  and  Express,  succeeding 
E.  B.  Lilley,  resigned. 

Ray  Stowe,  son  of  the  late  Harry 
Stowe,  who  was  connected  with  the  New 
York  World  for  the  past  thirty  years, 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the  New  York 
Evening  World. 

Charles  Capehart,  president  of  the 
(^peharts  Maiknown  Methods,  456 
Fourth  avenue,  New  York,  is  on  a  hunt¬ 
ing  trip  to  Canada.  Mr.  Capehart  ex¬ 
pects  to  return  to  this  city  about  No¬ 
vember  15- 

Henry  West  Suydam,  war  correspon¬ 
dent  of  the  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle,  re¬ 
lated  last  Monday  night  at  the  club¬ 
house  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus  his 
adventures  on  the  firing  line. 

Michael  Edwards,  formerly  associated 
with  the  Detroit  Evening  Journal,  the 
Colorado  Farmer,  and  the  Chicago  Tri- 
Imne,  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  at 
St.  Francis  Roman  Catholic  College, 
l.oretto,  by  Bishop  E.  A.  Garvey,  of 
.Altoona,  Pa. 

Richard  Howell,  owner  and  editor  of 
tlie  Bridgeport  and  W’aterbury  Heralds, 
intends  to  become  a  farmer  in  the  very 
near  future,  having  leased  the  Benjamin 
property  in  Stratford,  Conn.,  for  that 
purpose. 

Miss  Katherine  Brigham,  wife  of 
(Jeorge  P.  Goodale,  dramatic  critic  of  the 
Detroit  Free  Press,  has  written  a  play 
which  soon  will  be  product-d  in  New 
York  by  the  Messrs.  Shubert. 

Former  Mayor  W.  S.  Goodland  of  Ra¬ 
cine,  Wis.,  has  become  business  manager 
of  the  Racine  Call,  a  daily  newspaper. 

Lorenzo  Prince,  the  managing  editor 
of  La  Presse  of  Montreal,  has  severed 
his  connection  with  that  journal  and  an¬ 
nounces  that  he  is  a  candidate  for  the 
position  of  city  librarian. 

Percy  Miller,  of  the  Savannah  (Ga.) 
Morning  News,  has  been  promoted  to  the 
position  of  managing  editor  of  that  pub¬ 
lication. 

E.  ,1.  Barry,  circulation  manager  of 
the  New  York  Sun,  has  just  returned 
from  a  ten  days’  vacation  trip  to  the 
.Vdirondacks. 

Captain  H.  W.  Kinnard,  president  of 
the  Dallas  Ad  League,  is  taking  personal 
interest  in  the  organization  of  a  new 
military  company  in  Dallas,  to  be  at¬ 
tached  to  the  Third  National  Guard. 

Joseph  Kastner,  .Ir.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Western  manager  of  the  John 
Thomson  Press  Company,  of  New  York 
City,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
resignation  of  F.  J.  Slead. 

George  E.  Allen,  of  Sanford,  Me.,  has 
been  added  to  the  staff  of  the  Biddeford 
Journal.  Mr.  Allen  has  had  much  ex¬ 
perience  in  newspaper  work  and  was 
representative  of  the  Biddeford  Record 
for  several  years. 

T.  Don  John,  who  for  the  past  two 
years  has  been  employed  as  reporter  and 
Telegraph  editor  of  the  Sentinel,  has  ac¬ 
cept^  a  similar  position  on  the  Morning 
Star  at  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

Edward  O.  Davies,  of  Reading,  Pa., 
for  some  time  employed  with  the  Rend¬ 
ing  Eagle  Publishing  Company,  is  now 
in  charge  of  the  Journal  Publishing. 
Company,  Annville. 

Lee  Solomon,  who  was  for  some  time 
political  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Rec¬ 
ord,  was  rerently  elected  secretary  and 
manager  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Board.  He 
was  an  important  factor  in  securing  the 
passage  of  the  law  which  created  the 
important  position  he  is  now  to  fill. 

Will  Reed  Dunroy,  former  Sioux  City. 
Iowa,  newspaper  man  and  poet,  is  now 
associate  editor  of  Vaudeville,  a  Chicago 
theatrical  publication. 

Mr,  Douglas  Parsons,  formerly  of 
Williams,  Lawrence  &  Creamer  Co.,  is 
now  with  M.  L.  Katz,  special  represen ta 
tivp.  Mr.  C.  E.  Cromer  is  also  a  new 


addition,  and  the  oUiccs  arc  now  at  ;145 
Peoples  Gas  Building. 

R.  S.  Grable,  manager  of  the  World 
Color  Printing  Company,  of  St.  Louis, 
together  with  Mrs.  Grable,  has  just  re¬ 
turned  home  from  a  three  months’  trip 
to  San  Francisco. 

BOSTON  PERSONALS 

Harry  A.  Townes,  of  the  Collins  & 
Fairbanks  Company,  and  N.  Frederick 
Foote,  representing  a  New  York  maga¬ 
zine,  addressed  the  class  in  advertising  at 
Boston  University  Tuesday  night  on  the 
subject  of  newspaper  advertising. 

Joseph  Smith,  of  the  (ilohe,  had  charge 
of  the  election  returns  at  City  Hall  Tttes- 
day  night,  as  on  former  occasions.  Mr. 
•Smith,  through  years  of  sttidy,  has  evolvetl 
a  wonderful  tabulating  system. 

Leighton  Blood,  who  has  been  with  tlu' 
.Journal,  is  now  a  member  of  the  e<litori:tl 
staff  of  the  American. 

Kenneth  Roberts,  of  the  Post  staff,  has 
been  made  a  member  of  the  exclusive 
Newspaper  Club.  This  is  a  dining  club, 
composed  of  men  who  httve  Jottmalistic 
standing  in  the  community. 

Eustis  Adams,  formerly  of  the  staff  of 
the  Post,  is  now  driving  a  motor  ttmbul- 
ance  in  France,  where  he  has  had  severttl 
narrow  escapes  from  death.  He  has  writ¬ 
ten  two  stories  for  the  Post  and  one  for 
Popular  Science  monthly. 

Charles  I’arker  has  rectnved  many  let¬ 
ters  of  commendation  for  his  unbiased 
story  in  last  Sunday's  I’ost  on  the  Penn 
State-Harvard  game  at  the  Stadium.  In 
his  story  Mr.  Parker  showed  up  the 
Harvard  officials. 

Miss  Gertrude  Stevenson,  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal  staff,  is  fast  gaining  a  wide  reputation 
its  a  writer  of  feature  stories.  She  is 
as  much  at  home  on  a  murder  story  as  she 
is  in  the  description  of  a  society  ball. 

PHILADELPHIA  PERSONALS 

W,  Atlee  Burpee,  a  well-known  seetls- 
man  and  popular  meinher  of  the  Poor 
Richard  Club,  who  for  the  past  two 
weeks  has  been  under  the  care  of  a 
trained  nurse  and  physician  at  the  Kitz- 
Carlton,  is  much  improved  and  his  early 
recovery  is  expected. 

H.  M.  Roniig,  of  the  staff  of  the  Eve¬ 
ning  ledger,  has  resigned  to  take  charge 
of  publicity  and  extension  work  for  tlie 
Society  of  Organizeil  Charities.  He  is  a 
University  of  Pennsylvania  graduate, 
having  gone  through  the  Wharton  Seho<d, 
and  is  a  social  service  expert. 

Richard  J.  Beamish,  directing  editor  of 
the  Press,  told  the  story  of  the  “Ride  of 
Caesar  Rodney"  to  upwards  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  children  from  one  of  the  public 
schools,  at  Independence  Hall  a  few 
days  ago.  He  concluded  his  address  with 
a  reading  of  his  stirring  poem  on  the 
incident. 

Robert  W.  Swift,  assistant  to  Presi¬ 
dent  ,1.  Maury  Dove,  of  the  I.anston 
Monotype  Macliine  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
has  resigned  to  become  assistant  treas¬ 
urer  of  The  Solvay  Process  Co.,  manu¬ 
facturing  chemists,  at  Syracuse.  Mr. 
Swift  has  Imh'ii  connecte<l  with  the  mono¬ 
type  company  for  fourteen  years,  be¬ 
ginning  as  a  casting  machine  operator. 
His  name  will  always  he  associated  with 
the  non-distribution  system  for  compos¬ 
ing  rooms,  now  ado])^^!  by  big  ))apers 
all  <iver  the  country. 

CLEVELAND  PERSONALS 
E.  Arthur  Roberts,  the  motion  picture 
authority  of  the  Plain  Dealer,  has  started 
a  new  magazine  series  entitled,  “Inside 
Stories  of  Famous  Murders.”  Mr.  Rob¬ 
erts  was  formerly  on  the  I,ondon  Daily 
.Mail,  atid  identified  with  English  jour¬ 
nalism  for  twenty  .rears  before  joining 
the  Plain  Dealer  staff.  His  first  stories 
of  this  series  appeared  last  Sunday.  It 
had  to  with  the  Dr.  Crippen-Ethel  Le 
Neve  case  in  1910,  and  in  which  .Mr. 
Roberta  played  a  prominent  part  in  the 
capture  of  the  couple. 

Wilson  G.  Smith,  music  critic  of  the 
Press,  has  written  the  music  to  a  new 
song.  “Heart  Sorrow.”  The  words  are 
by  Fred  G.  Bowles. 

L.  J.  Herbert,  who  has  been  in  charge 
of  the  mechanical  departments  of  the 
Central  Press  .Association,  has  joined 


the  Newspaper  Enterprise  Association 
staff. 

Forrest  E.  Davis,  formerly  with  Dayton 
newspapers  and  more  recently  of  the 
Press,  has  joined  the  staff  of  an  Indian- 
aimlis  newspaper. 

H.  P.  Burton,  eastern  manager  of  the 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Association  at 
New  York,  was  in  Cleveland  during  the 
past  week. 

J.  H.  Platt,  Jr.,  assistant  managing 
editor  of  the  New  York  Evening  Mail, 
has  been  apiminied  to  an  editorial  position 
with  the  Newspaper  Enterprise  Associa¬ 
tion  here. 

James  G.  Scripps,  of  San  Diego,  Cal., 
and  president  of  the  Scripps  Newspaper 
Concern,  was  a  visitor  to  Cleveland  this 
w  eek. 

WASHINGTON  PERSONALS 

N.  O.  Messenger,  of  the  Washington 
Star,  better  known  in  the  Press  galleries 
as  “Jack,”  returned  to  Washington  just 
before  election  after  a  three  weeks  tour 
of  Massachusetts,  New  York  and  New 
.lersey,  in  the  course  of  which  he  sent  a 
series  of  informing  letters  to  his  news¬ 
paper. 

George  E.  Stephenson  is  expected  in 
Washington  November  1.1  to  join  the 
bureau  of  the  Boston  Transcript  of  which 
William  E.  Brigham  is  chief.  Mr. 
Stephenson,  whose  family  are  among  the 
owners  of  the  Transcript,  is  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  all  branches  of  the  business 
and  will  spend  the  season  in  Washington 
for  the  experience. 

Stanley  Frost,  chief  of  the  New  York 
Tribune  bureau,  was  absent  from  Wash¬ 
ington  ten  days  on  a  political  trip 
through  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  for  the 
Tribune. 

Walter  .S.  Gard,  Washington  corres¬ 
pondent  of  the  Houston  Post,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  a  three  weeks  visit  to  the 
home  office. 

.Aaron  B.  Rosenthal,  has  arrived  in 
Washington  as  tlu-  representative  of  the 
•Milwaukee  Jotirnal.  Air.  Rosenthal  has 
been  einpl<»yed  on  the  Jonrnal  a  numbt-r 
of  years  but  this  is  his  (iist  appearance 
in  the  Washington  field. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  PERSONALS 

.lames  H.  .McGraw,  head  of  the  .Me 
Graw  Publishing  Co.  of  New  York, 
who  has  been  on  the  Coast  several  weeks 
attending  conventions  of  electrical  tneii. 
is  in  the  city  again. 

Annie  Laurie,  of  the  Hearst  new-^ 
papers,  told  of  work  in  the  “newspaper 
game”  at  the  California  Club  yestenlay. 
before  an  audience  which  packed  the 
auditorium.  Under  the  head,  “As  in  a 
I>ooking  Glass,”  the  popular  writer  re- 
tlected  her  early  experience  in  news¬ 
paper  work.  'She  gave  many  interesting 
incidents  in  her  experience  in  getting 
the  news. 

.Maximillian  Foster,  well  known  an 
thor  and  a  native  of. San  Francisco,  is 
visiting  the  Exposition  and  his  old 
haunts  about  San  Francisco,  accom- 
])Hnied  by  Mrs.  J'oster. 

The  intimate  friends  and  co-workers 
of  Nelson  E.  Edwards,  of  the  Call  art 
staff,  and  moving  picture  operator  of 
the  International  Film  Service,  gave 
him  a  farewell  dinner  Saturday  even¬ 
ing  in  a  downtown  cafe  to  speed  him 
off  for  the  Balkans  where  he  will  take 
war  pictures.  Edwards  left,  October 
23,  for  New  York,  where  he  will  sail 
for  Rotterdam.  While  here  he  repre¬ 
sented  The  Call  and  Post  and  the 
Hearst-Selig  Pictorial  Weekly,  making 
the  films  of  the  Exposition  events  for 
that  service.  In  taking  war  pictures 
Edwards  will  be  attached  to  the  .Vustro- 
German  armies.  Those  attending  the 
farewell  dinner  were  E.  Carl  Wallen,  ( '. 
.1.  Hnbbell,  Joe  Marron.  D>ck  Taylor. 
Jack  Gum,  Otto  Stolberg,  Joe  Flaherty 
and  Sam  Crow. 

C.  I.  Hitchcock,  editor  and  general 
manager  of  the  Insurance  Field,  of 
Louisville,  Ky.,  is  here  on  an  Exposition 
tour. 

Sam  Blythe,  special  writer  and  war 
correspondent,  has  been  spending  a  few 
days  in  San  Francisco,  studying  the 
political  situation  in  the  West  for  a 
series  of  articles.  He  declares  that. 
prol)ably,  the  Republican  national  con¬ 


vention  will  go  to  the  city  contributing 
the  laigest  amount  to  the  party's  funds. 

CHICAGO  PERSONALS 
Walter  N.  Burns,  formerly  with  the 
Associated  Press,  is  rewriting  on  the 
Tribune.  Sidney  Willis  also  has  been 
transferred  from  the  street  to  the  re¬ 
write  trick. 

George  Kurtzenknabe  Shaffer,  of  the 
Tribune  spurt  department,  is  visiting  the 
ancestral  estates  at  Urbana. 

Leroy  Langland,  northwest  editor  of 
the  Associated  Press,  is  acting  night 
editor  in  the  absence  of  J.  C.  Royle. 

James  Evans  has  left  the  Journal  for 
the  American  staff. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  of  the  Tribune, 
is  back  from  the  farmer’s  conference  at 
.Memphis.  Ralph  went  in  the  capacity 
of  both  reporter  and  farmer.  He  owns 
one  of  the  finest  farms  (to  coin  a  phrase  i 
in  Southern  Illinois. 

Sherman  R.  Duffy,  sporting  editor  of 
the  Journal,  is  back  from  his  vacation, 
.lohn  J.  Brady,  of  the  Journal  sporting 
department,  has  returned  from  a  trip  to 
N'ancouver. 

Joseph  J.  Jones,  auditor  of  the  central 
division  of  the  Ass(x-iaicd  Press,  was  in 
New  York  last  week. 

Max  Annenberg.  circulation  manager 
of  the  Tribune  narrowly  escaped  injury 
the  other  night  when  a  chauffeur  in  a 
“borrowed”  car  crashed  into  Annen- 
iHTg’s  machine,  wrecking  it. 

Mrs.  Mabel  Reber,  society  editor  of  the 
Tribune  is  in  Wisconsin.  Mrs.  Clara 
Page  is  acting  in  her  stead. 

John  L.  Lovett  has  resigned  from  the 
Tribune  staff  to  become  i-ditor  of  the 
Manufacturers  News,  official  organ  ot 
the  Illinois  Manufacturers  Association. 

Junius  B.  Wo(k1  ami  Clyde  Brown, 
of  the  Daily  News,  and  Mark  S.  Watson, 
of  the  Tribune,  are  at  the  Mexican  frimt. 

Miss  Harriet  Farrel.  of  the  Tribune,  is 
back  from  a  visit  with  the  home  folks 
at  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

E.  Marshall  Young,  of  the  .Journal,  is 
visiting  the  college  faculties  of  the  mid¬ 
dle  west  to  secure  contributions  to  the 
•Journal’s  University  E.xtension  Lecture 
Course  now  in  its  second  year. 

James  W.  Rariden,  a  young  reporter 
who  recently  was  on  the  Tribune  staff, 
has  lost  a  leg  below  the  knee  in  a  rail 
road  accident  near  Havana,  111. 

Walter  N.  Burns  has  left  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  ami  is  freelancing.  Mr. 
Burns  has  been  Sunday  editor  of  the 
Examiner  and  Inter  Ocean. 

Samuel  T.  Hughes,  t-tlitor  of  the  News 
paper  Enterprise  Association,  has  just 
heard  from  Roheri  Minor,  the  artist,  who 
was  sent  to  the  front  in  the  warring 
countries  to  obtain  sketches  from  life. 
Mr.  Hughes  says  he  la-lieves  photographs 
of  the  war  are  getting  commonplace  ami 
that  Minor’s  work  should  afford  a  wel¬ 
come  change  in  pictures  for  the  news 
papers.  Minor  has  reached  Paris,  and 
his  work  is  expected  to  come  forward 
soon.  He  will  remain  abroad  eight  weeks. 
When  he  left.  Minor  said :  “I  am  going 
to  rip  the  brass  buttons  off  of  war,”  which 
means  human  interest  stuff,  of  course. 

PAPERS  RUINED  BY  THE  WAR 

Many  German  Publiration.s  Forced  to 
Suspend  Their  Issues. 

Under  the  headline  "The  Economic 
Crisis  in  Germany”  the  Jonrnal  de 
tJeneve  publishes  the  following  dispatch 
from  Basle,  on  the  German  frontier: 

“Among  the  business  interests  hit  by 
the  war  that  of  the  newspapers  must  be 
cited.  In  spite  of  the  demand  for  news 
created  by  the  European  crisis,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  newspapers  published  in  Germany 
has  diminished,  and  the  first  of  October 
marked  the  disappearance  of  several 
journals  of  minor  consequence  which 
had  l)een  obliged  to  suspend  publication. 
Others  are  able  to  maintain  their  exist¬ 
ence  only  by  raising  their  subscription 
price,  and  it  may  be  safely  predicted  that 
if  the  war  lasts  more  will  go  under. 

“What  has  especially  disorganized  the 
budget  of  the  newspapers  is  the  falling 
off  in  advertisements,  for  which  their  in¬ 
creased  number  of  readers  cannot  com¬ 
pensate  them. 
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Circulation 

Management 

lly  W.  R,  Scott.  Just  out.  A  300-pagc 
book  on  organization  and  management  of 
circulation  departments.  Facts,  figures 
and  details  of  best  organizations  in  the 
country — advertising  rates,  complete  dis 
tribution  and  collection  systems,  con 
tests,  premiums,  special  features,  etc 
‘Mireat  book.  Send  30  copies/'— /w 
Mupolis  W'lvs.  $2,  iKtstpaid. 

THE  RONALD  PRESS  CO. 

Evening  Post  Bldg.,  New  York 
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COMICS 

DAILY  LAUGH — 6  a  day;  may 
be  used  singly  if  desired. 

DAILY  LAUGHS.  JR  — Same. 

but  with  illustrations  reduced 
to  1/2 

SCOOP — Known  the  country 
over:  3  and  7  col. 

WEEKLY  COMIC  PAGE— On 

the  market  for  sixteen  years. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  SYNDICATE 

Features  for  Newspapers 
Establishea  1899  BALTIMORE.  MD. 


NOW  READY  FOR  DELIVERY 

T^ildeal  PoultryKetper'sGuide 

Copyrighted  August  16,  1915 

The  Only  Poultry  Chart  of  Its  Kind 
Published  in  the  I'nited  States  and  Can¬ 
ada.  Invaluable  to  everyone  interested  in 
Poultry. 

Aa  Ideal  Prenim  for  R.  F.  D.  Circilatioi 

Retail  Price.  $1.50.  Special  Price  Quantity 
Orders.  Send  35c.  for  sample  postpaid. 

S.  BUKE  WILLSDEN,  Publisher 

Headquarters  for  all  Anatomical  Charts 

1606  Heyworth  Bldg.  Chicago 


USE 

UNITED 

PRESS 

FOR 

Afternoon  Pap)ers 

Geoersl  Offices.  World  Bldg..  New  York 


Good  News  Service 

IsUiatwhidireadiesyouflRST 
IsWELlWRinEN,  Is  ACCURATE 

This  B  the  Specialty  if 

International  News  Service 

238  William  St  New  York  City 


HOLLISTER’S  CONTESTS 
PRODUCE  RESULTS 

Below  it  shown  our  records  on  six 
campaigns  in  different  parts  of  the 
Cnited  States.  Beceipts. 

Las  Autries  Tlaes.  Los  Anfelcs.  Cal. .  .$67,970.00 

Coarier-Jaanal.  Loutsvllle,  Ky .  60,000.00 

The  f.xiirea.  Sao  Antonio,  rirat  Contest.  50.000.00 
The  Exprea,  8sn  Antonio.  Second  Conteit  78.000.00 

Deseret  News.  Salt  Lakr  City.  I'tah -  33.000.00 

Capltal-Neva,  Boise.  Idaho .  22,000.00 

.Newt-Conrier,  Cb^eotoo.  8.  C .  25.000.00 

50.000  new  subscribers  were  secured  for 
the  above  papers.  If  you  want  more  cir¬ 
culation  call  upon  our  old  established 
dependable  organization. 

THE  BBBTH  EASTEIN  CIBCULATIM  C8. 
a  B.  HOLU8TEB.  Oen.  Her. 

PAVZHPOKT,  IOWA 


THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  AND  THE  JOURNALIST. 

HOW  IRVIN  S.  COBB  LANDED 

HIS  FIRST  JOB  IN  NEW  YORK 

Had  $300  in  His  Jeans  When  He  Arrived  from  Paducah,  Ky. — Spent 
Fourteen  Days  in  Interviewing  Head  Office  Boys  in  Newspaper 
Offices — On  the  Fifteenth  He  Wrote  a  Humorous  Application 
That  Secured  Him  a  Place  on  the  Sun  at  $15  Per. 


"Wliy,  hoiient,  young  man,  1  can’t  re- 
iiieiiilHT  as  far  liack  as  the  time  I  broke 
in  as  a  newspaper  man.”  This  was  the 
une.x|>eeted  answer  Irvin  Cohli-  reporter, 
war  currespondent,  lecturer  and  play¬ 
wright-made  to  a  correspondent  of 
Thk  Kuitok  axd  rt'BLisiiKK  during  an 
e.xclusive  interview  in  Boston  recently. 

•Mthough  the  answer  was  absolutely 
iinlooked  for,  it  was  exactly  in  keejiiiig 
with  the  Cobb  personality,  liecause  he  is 
forever  breaking  out  with  such  surprises. 

“I  was  born  in  Patlucah,  Ky.,  in  1870, 
snd  although  none  of  my  relatives  had  up 
to  that  time  cast  themselves  on  the  un* 
suspecting  public  in  the  role  of  writer, 
1  was  not  more  than  four  years  old  be¬ 
fore  I  was  the  busiest  man  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Paducah  Kvening  News,” 
said  Mr.  Cohb. 

‘•You  see,  this  is  the  way  it  actually 
hapjicinsl.  I  was  very  fortunate  in  hav¬ 
ing  a  dear  old  uiicle-“Oue  of  the  real 
sterling  sort;  not  a  blooil  relation,  hut 
one  of  the  New  England  kind.  Well,  this 
was  my  Uncle  Shewshiiry,  the  man  re¬ 
sponsible  for  that  S  which  ap|M‘ars  as  the 
central  ligiire  in  the  name  that  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  insists  on  sign¬ 
ing  to  the  Judge  Priest  stories.  * 

"Uncle  .Shewsbury  had  a  not  uncom¬ 
mon  idea  that  if  he  did  not  write  a  few 
personals  for  the  local  columns  of  the 
News  every  day,  he  was  unniindful  of  a 
religious  duty  that  he  owed  to  the  people 
of  the  community. 

AT  17  LEANED  TOWAKD  CART(K)MN(i 

"Of  course  I  had  to  go  along  witli 
Unkie,  and  from  that  time  until  1 
reached  the  age  of  17  I  was  everything 
from  a  nuisance  to  a  printer’s  devil;  but 
I  guess  most  of  the  time  I  filled  the  bill 
of  the  former.  1  never  thought,  during 
this  period,  that  I  would  like  to  be  a 
reporter,  but  1  seemed  to  lean  more  to 
the  iineanny  art  known  as  eartooiiing. 

“At  the  age  of  17,  just  as  I  was  pre¬ 
paring  for  college,  my  father  failed  in 
iiusiness,  and  I  was  forced  to  go  to  work 
on  the  News.  As  a  cub  in  a  small  town 
I  thought  I  was  a  regular  reporter;  but 
when,  a  few  years  later,  I  left  for  I^ouis- 
ville,  and  later  jumped  to  Cineinnati— 
where  for  the  first  time  I  gazed  at  a 
newspaper  woman — I  found  that  I  was 
still  a  green  cub,  some  green  at  that. 

“Twenty  years  after  first  trudging 
into  the  News  with  Unkie  Shewsbury,  I 
returned  to  Paducah,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five,  and  for  the  next  four  years 
extracted  $30  a  week  from  the  cashier  as 
managing  editor.  After  siieeessfully 
holding  the  managing  editor’s  chair  for 
a  time,  I  lieeame  restless — things  in  this 
small  town  in  Kentucky  did  not  seem  to 
lie  moving  quite  as  rapidly  as  I  wished 
they  would.  So.  weighing  the  matter  in 
my  mind,  and  battling  with  my  judg¬ 
ment  for  some  time,  I  at  last  decided  that 
if  I  was  going  to  stick  to  the  newspaper 
game.  New  Y’ork  was  the  place  for  me. 

LANDS  IN  NEW  YORK  WITH  $:HIH 

“Therefore,  in  August,  100.5,  with 
plenty  of  pep  and  ginger,  plus  aliout  $il00 
in  my  pocket,  I  landed  in  the  big  city. 
I  started  right  in  hunting  for  a  job.  The 
afternoon  I  arrived  I  tried  several  of  the 
morning  papers,  but  the  only  pefiple  f 
could  find  to  talk  to  were  the  office  Imys. 

“I  was  getting  thoroughly  disgusted 
with  the  whole  business,  when,  on  the 
fifteenth  day,  I  bought  a  New  York 
paper — I  don’t  now  remember  which  one 
— and  went  out  to  Central  Park.  As  I 
sat  there  on  a  bench,  looking  over  the 
paper,  my  eye  suddenly  rested  on  a  brief 
story  that  was  written  in  a  semi- 
facetious  vein  and  which  in  a  humorous 
way  severely  joshed  a  certain  politician. 

“As  I  read  this  I  was  seized  with  a 
brilliant  inspiration.  These  inspirations 
come  to  me  only  spasmodically,  but  T 
was  traveling  under  my  lucky  star.  T 
decided  then  and  there  that  if  these 


big  city  sliects  would  fall  lor  this  kiiul 
of  junk,  iHissibly  an  application  for  a 
position  written  in  this  form  would  take 
iH|ually  well. 

HIS  “damn  fool  application” 

"111  the  quiet  of  my  hotel  room  I  in¬ 
dustriously  addressed  a  copy  of  this  al¬ 
leged  humorous  application  to  every  ed¬ 
itor  in  the  city.  In  it  I  told  them  I  had 
already  fooled  around  too  long,  and  thus 
far  had  only  been  able  to  meet  the  head 
office  boy;  that  I  was  still  open  for  a 
position,  and  if  an  iiiiiuediate  appoint¬ 
ment  were  made,  and  the  terms  were  to 
my  liking,  1  might  Im‘  induced  to  consider 
it,  and  possibly  a  contract  could  be 
drawn  up,  although  1  begged  them  not  to 
place  too  much  confidence  in  the  iiargain, 
as  I  explained  it  might  peter  out. 

“The  next  morning  I  left  the  hotel  lie- 
fore  the  mail  had  lieen  distributed,  and 
us  I  was  out  early,  I  succeeded  in  walk¬ 
ing  diretdly  into  the  city  room  of  the 
Sun.  (That  was  once  I  beat  the  office 
lioys.)  As  I  roamed  through  the  spacious 
room  1  noticed  a  young  man  make  a 
liasty  exit  from  an  office  door  lalieled 
‘Managing  Editor’;  but  what  interested 
me  more  Mas  the  letter  he  carried  in  his 
hand. 

“I  Malked  up  to  him — looking  much,  I 
suppose,  like  a  yearling  calf  being  Ie<l  to 
slaughter. 

“  ‘Sir,  my  name  is  Cobb — Irvin  SheM'S- 
liury  Cobb,  and  I’ — 

“  ‘So  you  are  the  fellow  who  M’rote 
that  damn  fool  application,’  blurted  the 
chief. 

“I  calmly  pleaded  guilty. 

“  ‘When  can  you  come  to  work  ?’  he 
asked  me. 

“Why,  any  time — right  now,  if  you  say 
so,’  I  answered;  but  he  added  that  there 
M'as  no  particular  hurry  about  it,  and 
besides,  lie  informed  me  that  they  paid 
only  $15  a  week  to  cubs,  continuing, 
M'ith  bitter  sarcasm,  ‘Of  course,  if  you 
ain’t  any  good,  we  shall  know  it  before 
the  salary  has  made  any  difference  to 
sjieak  of,  and  if  you  are  a  live  one  M-e 
shall  lie  equally  as  responsive.’ 

“I  started  to  work  that  afternoon,  and 
when  1  returned  to  my  hotel  I  discovered 
that  nearly  every  one  of  the  other  papers 
was  either  willing  to  take  a  chance  or  at 
least  would  M-elcome  me  within  its  sanc¬ 
tum. 

“Four  years  ago,  on  a  bet  with  a  very 
dear  female  friend  of  mine  with  whom 
I  am  intimately  related  by  marriage,  T 
Mas  induced  to  Mrite  a  fiction  story. 
Y’es,  it  not  only  got  into  print — this  mas¬ 
terpiece  liearing  the  title  of  ‘The  Escape 
of  Mr.  Crimm.’  but  I  have  just  received  a 
letter  today  from  Ncm'  York  telling  me 
that  the  dramatization  of  the  story  is 
already  under  construction. 

“.\liout  that  time  I  quit  the  World  and 
Mcnt  over  on  the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 
M’liere  1  am  still  held  on  the  payroll. 
.Soon  after  the  lieginning  of  the  war  I, 
M'ith  three  other  newspaper  reporters, 
decided  to  go  to  the  scene  of  conflict. 
We  went  and  got  back,  but  that  is  an¬ 
other  story.” 

AN  IMPORTANT  CORRECTION  * 


Syndicate  Publishing  Co.’s  “Best  Seller” 
Plan  Sound  and  Effective. 

In  The  Editor  and  Publisher  on 
October  9  appeared  an  article  headed 
“Best  Seller  Book  Bunk.”  taken  from  and 
crediteil  to  the  New  York  Tribune,  in 
which  Samuel  Hopkins  Adams  “calls 
down”  the  Hartford  Courant  and  the 
Chicago  Herald  for  allowing  the  Syndi¬ 
cate  Publishing  Company  to  use  their  col¬ 
umns  to  exploit  “an  assortment  of  left 
overs”  for  the  purpose  of  “increasing  cir¬ 
culation  for  them.” 

The  Editor  and  Publisher  Is  con¬ 
vinced,  up<in  investigation,  as  the  folloM- 


ing  facts  clearly  indicate,  that  it  uiiuit- 
tingly  not  only  did  an  injustice  to  the 
Syndicate  Publishing  Company,  but  also 
to  the  Chicago  Herald  and  the  Hartford 
Courant  in  the  publication  of  this  matter. 
For  ujion  inquiry  and  investigation  M'e 
find  that  in  physical  make  up  the  novels 
put  out  by  the  Syndicate  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  compare  favorably  with  the  original 
copyrighted  volumes  that  sold  at  $1.25, 
$1.35  and  $1.50 ;  that,  in  fact,  the  books 
M'ere  printed  from  the  original  plates. 
Mere  substantially  and  artistically  liaund 
and  enclosed  in  four  color  jackets,  and  in 
typographical  appearance  the  volumes 
were  highly  creditable  to  the  Syndicate 
Publishing  Company  and  practically  the 
equal  of  the  original  editions. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  tlie  books  Mere 
an  exceptionally  good  value  at  23e.,  the 
price  at  which  the  Chicago  Herald  sold 
them,  for  they  represent  the  work  of  sonic 
prominent  present-day  authors,  including 
Will  Irwin.  Cyrus  ToMiisend  Brady, 
George  Randolph  Chester,  Editli  Whar¬ 
ton,  S.  K.  Crockett,  Mrs.  Wilson  WoodroM', 
Cutcliffe  Ilyne,  Frederic  S.  Isham  and 
Vaughan  Kester.  The  stories  are  meri¬ 
torious  and  are  still  being  put  out  by  the 
publishing  bouses  of  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
Bobbs-Merrill  Co.,  Macmillan  Co.  and 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  The  fact  that  their 
novels  Mere  accepted  and  published  by 
these  representative  houses  is  proof  of 
their  appealing  character. 

Henry  H.  Conland,  the  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Hartford  Courant,  in  speaking 
with  a  representative  of  The  Editor  and 
Publisher  regarding  the  Syndicate 
I’ublishing  Company’s  plan,  said  : 

"Our  relations  with  tlie  Syndicate  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  were  entirely  satisfac¬ 
tory.  During  the  eight  Meeks  we  ran 
tile  book  campaign  we  sold  (18, IKK)  hooks 
at  19  cents  a  copy,  the  exact  cost  to  us. 
None  of  the  buyers  complained  to  us 
that  he  had  not  received  full  value  for 
his  money  or  that  he  had  been  misled 
by  the  company’s  advertising  regarding 
the  character  of  the  books  offered.  As  a 
result  of  the  campaign  we  added  2,500 
to  the  circulation  of  the  Sunday  edition 
of  the  Courant.” 

The  Chicago  Herald  state  that  “the 
total  distribution,  when  all  returns  arc 
in,  should  be  approximately  1.50,000 — the 
largest  Ixiok  distribution  ever  made  by 
a  newspaper  in  tlie  world.  The  Sundaj’ 
circulation  gained  between  7,000  and 
10.000  on  the  e<litions  conveying  the  an¬ 
nouncements.  In  all  of  the  immense  cor¬ 
respondence  of  the  Herald  we  found 
only  one  letter  of  disapproval,  of  a 
laiok.  Singularly  enough,  the  M-riter  of 
that  letter  had  purchased  each  of  the 
jirevious  ones  and  enclosed  a  remittance 
for  another  liook.” 

Ill  diseussing  the  subject  M’ith  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  The  Editor  and  Pub- 
i.isiiEK,  Frank  E.  Wright,  president  of 
the  Syndicate  Publishing  Company,  said: 

“Neither  the  Hartford  Courant  nor  the 
(ffiicago  Herald  made  a  cent  in  handling 
these  liooks,  notwithstanding  the  Trib¬ 
une’s  statement  to  the  contrary.  They 
used  them  purely  as  an  advertising  dem¬ 
onstration  and  Sunday  circulation 
builder.  Both  ]>apers  spent  substantial 
amounts  of  their  oM’n  money  to  advance 
the  sale  of  the  books.” 

That  the  public  was  not  misled  in  the 
advertising,  as  Mas  alleged,  by  any 
thought  that  they  M’ould  receive  any 
liook  of  their  oMn  choice  from  the  pub¬ 
lished  list,  is  liest  evidenced  by  the  fact 
stated  by  Ixith  the  Herald  and  Courant 
that  not  one  person  ever  applied  for  any 
liook  except  the  one  announced  that 
M’oek. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  'llie  Macmillan 
Co.,  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  and  The  Bobbs- 
Merrill  Co.  say  that  the  eight  liooks  dis¬ 
tributed  by  tiie  Courant  and  the  parti¬ 
ally  different  list  distributed  by  the  Her¬ 
ald,  did  not  by  any  means  comprise  all 
of  their  books  avaiialile  to  the  Syndicate 
I’ublishing  Co.  for  this  purpose.  It  is 
apparent,  therefore,  that  a  selection  week 
by  week  M’as  made. 

There  was  absolutely  no  element  of 
chance  as  to  what  book  the  reader  would 
get  with  his  coupon.  Moreover,  the  news¬ 
paper  offered  to  return  the  purchase  price 
to  anyone  who  was  dissatisfied  with  his 
purchase.  The  Hartford  Courant  and  the 
Chicago  Herald  state  that  not  one  book 
Mas  returned  by  a  dissatisfied  purchaser. 


THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  AND  THE  JOURNALIST. 
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Breaks  All  Records  for  Results  From  a  Single  Advertisement 

$1,200,000  SALES,  representing  the  disposal,  within  one  week,  of  2,000  Automobiles,  were 
directly  traced  to  one  double-page  advertisement  of  the  Chevrolet  Motor  Co.  of  California, 
appearing  exclusively  in  the  San  Francisco  Examiner  of  Sunday,  June  6,  1913. 

Eight  leading  advertisers  of  San  Francisco  checked  the  returns  and  vouched  for  their  accuracy. 

VERIFICATION 

We,  as  members  of  a  special  committee  of  San  Francisco  Merchants,  have  investigated  the  agency  contracts  made  between  the  Chevrolet ■  Auto¬ 
mobile  Company  and  its  agents  and  we  have  verified  the  numbers  of  cars  reported  sold  after  and  as  a  result  of  an  advertisement  which  appeared  in 
the  Sunday  issue  of  The  San  Francisco  Examiner,  June  6,  1915. 

We  find  that  of  3,000  Chevrolet  cars  sold  within  the  week  following  this  advertisement,  more  than  2,000  sales  were  due  directly  and  entirely  to 
this  one  advertisement  in  The  San  Francisco  Examiner.  Respectfully  submitted, 

Lewis  L.  Root  B.  W.  Costello  Stephen  S.  Rau  R.  E.  Miller 

ROOS  BROS.  O’CONNOR,  MOFFATT  &  CO.  I.  MAGNIN  &  CO.  THE  OWL  DRUG  CO. 

B.  F.  Schlesinger  S.  Prager  E.  Livingston  B.  Katzchinski 

THE  EMPORIUM  PRAGER  CO.  LIVINGSTON  BROS.  PHILADELPHIA  SHOE  CO. 

The  Examiner  has  since  tried,  without  avail,  to  unearth  a  record  equally  good. 

READ  WHAT  ADVERTISING  EXPERTS  AND  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS  SAY  OF  THIS  ACHIEVEMENT 


EBWIN,  WASEY  &  JEFFERSON 
Advert  isinf—Chicaflro 

Tin*  shdwinK  i»  certainly  won<h*rful  ami  1 
ootiRratiilate  you  on  the*  rofuiltx  produced  by 
Thf  Kxiiinim'r. 

1*.  U.  KKWIN,  rretsidont. 

GEORGE  BATTEN  COMPANY 

Advertising — New  York 

TTh*  saloH  record  of  the  Chevrolet  Aiilo- 
uiohlle  advert  IhIiik  In  the  San  Franclaco  Ex* 
auiiiier  is  eertainly  a  record-breaker.  I  do 
not  think  there  Ih  anything  in  iny  knowledge 
that  can  exceed  It. 

W.M.  II.  JOHN.S,  Vice  President. 

J.  WALTER  THOMPSON  CO. 

Advertising — New  York 

We  agree  with  you  that  Helling  2,0(10  auto- 
niohileH  from  one  advertlHeiiieiit  of  two  pageN 
Is  a  remarkalde  record.  We  do  not  recall 
having  he;ird  of  a  bettor  rtHxird  of  actnal 
hrIch  fnnii  one  advertiHeinent. 

W.  11.  .MEYKU, 

Mgr.  Newspaper  Dept 

THE  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  CO. 

Philadelphia 

Itnlly  f'»r  The  Examiner!  The  results  fn*ni 
that  page  lM>at  all  records  1  know  anything 
HlMuit.  UdBKUT  U  HAUUdWS. 

P.  F.  COLLIER  A*  SON,  INC. 

New  York 

The  r^'HiillM  obtaliHMl  by  the  Chevrolet  .Mo¬ 
tor  (.'ompHtiy  from  one  advertlKemeiit  in  the 
San  Kraiielseu  Examiner  are  surely  astoniid- 
ing  and  I  know  of  no  reeord  t<i  equal  It. 
.My  hut's  off  to  all  of  you. 

K.  C.  PArrEUSllN, 
vice  Pres,  and  Gen.  .Mgr. 

JOHN  GLASS 

Publishers'  Representative^Cbicago 

I  will  iimb'rtake  to  make  a  iH't,  at  g<sHl 
odds,  that  no  page  advertisement  in  any 
newspapers  In  this  or  any  other  (*oniitry  could 
possibly  have  brought  better  results  than 
obtahusl  as  mentioned  in  your  letter,  to  the 
tune  of  $1.2(M).<100  of  autoinohiles  sold. 

JOHN  GLASS. 

LORD  &  THOMAS 
Advertising — Chicago 

Indeed,  1  know  of  no  finer  n*cord  than  that 
of  which  .von  tell  in  your  letter  of  August 
(Itb.  1  never  heard  of  anything  approaching 
it  In  my  whole  expiTlence.  It  establishes  a 
record  entirely  In  a  elass  by  itself.  1  should 
like  to  s(‘e  a  eopy  <»f  the  advertiwment  that 
prmlnced  such  amazing  results. 

A.  I».  LASKEU.  President. 

J.  W.  MORTON.  JR. 

Advertising  Agency — New  York 

So  far  as  my  information  goes,  this  is  the 
Idggest  advertising  stunt  ever  pnlbsl  off  as 
nieasnr<*il  by  results.  It  «H*rtalnly  proves 
Is'yond  question  wlileli  is  the  one  big  pap«*r 
of  the  fJolden  West. 

.1,  W.  MGltTGN.  .in. 

COLLIN  ARMSTRONG 
Advertising  and  Sales  Servioe^New  York 

We  must  (snigratnlate  The  Examiner  as  a 
medium  for  autoinobile  advertising,  for  we 
do  not  km»w  that  we  have  ever  known  of  a 
reeoril  lH*Htlng  this  for  results. 

II.  L.  CGIIKN,  Manager. 

WM.  D.  MoJUNKIN  ADVERTISING 

AOENCY^Chicago 

The  sales  reaultlng  from  the  Chevrolet  ad 
are  certainly  remarkahle.  We  rtn^all  none  in 
this  line  whleh  »*4iuaU  them. 

J.  A.  Ih-YGCNG,  Secretary. 

GARDNER  ADVERTISING  CO. 

St.  Louis 

.Vs  far  as  1  have  ever  heard,  the  Chevrolet 
page  In  “The  Examiner"  sets  a  new  record 
in  advertising  results— It  seems  to  have  been 
a  combination  of  a  gissl  proiioaltlon  and  a 
gcs»d  pam*r. 

H.  S,  GAIlDNEIt,  President 

WELLS.  FARGO  A  CO. 

1  would  hardly  like  to  hazard  a  guess  as 
to  what  would  happen  to  the  expn'ss  busi¬ 
ness  If  we  were  able  to  do  a  Blinllar  amount 
of  newspaper  advertising. 

IL  D.  CALDWELL.  President. 


THE  JOHNSON  ADVERTISING  COMPANY 
Chicago 

Can  truthfully  say  that  mveriiig  an  ex- 
|M*rlence  of  more  than  twenty  years.  1  cannot 
reiiiciulier  a  single  incident  of  a  like  nature. 
It  looks  to  me  as  though  this  were  high- 
water  mark  and  certauly  registers  one  linn* 
‘lr(*tl  per  cent. 

There  1h  no  question  that  you  bad  the 
giMMls.  for  1  note  on  your  verfflcatlon  com¬ 
mittee  several  iiHUies  who  outdo  In  conserva- 
tlsm  any  of  our  most  conservative  Eastern 
merchants.  With  such  names  on  your  specinl 
coinml'tee  everyUidy  In  advertising  circles 
Ml'ST  take  this  Information  as  PURE 
GOLD.  C.  F.  W.  NICHOLS. 

Vice  Pres,  and  Treasurer. 

STEWART-DAVIS  ADVERTISING 
AGENCY— Chicago 

I  guess  you  have  them  all  “skinned."  I 
iiev4T  h4*ard  of  anything  like  It. 

STEWART  DAVIS  ADVERTISING  CO. 

THE  CARL  M.  GREEN  CO. 

Advertising  Agents — Detroit 

.Vlbiw  me  to  eongratulab*  you  on  the  won¬ 
derful  showing  made  by  The  Examiner  on 
the  Chevrolet  advertising.  It  Is  a  reeord 
which,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  never  lK*en 
excei*<lcil.  and  Is  eertainly  a  very  strong  re<'- 
'Uiimendatlon  for  tiie  I'ffeetlveness  of  The 
Evaiiiiiier.  CAUL  .M.  GREEN.  President. 

WYLIE  B.  JONES  ADVERTISING 
AGENCY — Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Tin*  iM'sults  from  the  Chevrolet  automobile 
HdvertlseiiH’iit  In  the  Sunday  Examiner  of 
.Iniie  cth  were  something  remarkable  and 
extraordinary.  1  have  never  h<‘ard  of  an 
advertising  record  that  anywhere  near  ap- 
proa<'hed  it. 

It  is  H  Hplciultd  pn»of  of  the  value  of  ad¬ 
vertising.  and  especially  of  advertising  in 
the  San  Franeiaco  Examluer. 

WYLIE  R.  JONES.  President. 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  RECORD. 

If  Is  Indeed  a  re(x»rd  to  sell  $1.2nO,(M)0 
worth  of  automobiles  from  one  advertisement 
and  I  have  never  h<‘ard  (»f  b4*tter  results 
fnun  a  single  advertisement  in  any  news- 
pHp«’r.  I  <x>ngrRtiilate  you  <»n  y<»iir  gisHl 
work.  HOWE  STEWART, 

Advertising  .Manager. 

STACK  ADVERTISING  AGENCY 
Chicago 

'I'lie  nuiiilK>r  of  autoinobiles  sold  from  a 
page  advertisement  In  the  San  Francisco  Ex 
Hiiiliier  is  the  most  marvelous  reeord  I  have 
CV4T  In  ard  of. 

Tin*  Examiner  sure  has  tin*  "punch."  and 
It  is  fortunate  in  having  a  clientele  consist 
lug  of  Ilv«*.  actlv»*  citizens  of  the  United 
Slates.  .1.  LANGFORD  ST-\CK. 

ADVERTISING  AND  SELLING 
MAGAZINE— Now  York 

Von  will  hiul  on  pag<‘  (»f  our  August 
issue  a  reprtMliictiou  of  an  advertlseiiieiit 
s«*lected  b.v  Mr.  Preiilss.  of  tin*  Chevrob*l 
Coinpan.v,  ns  the  iiumt  satlsfaetory  and  re 
Miltful  ad  of  that  eoiupaiiy  for  the  year. 

We  have  no  reeord  of  the  results  <»f  such' 
advertising,  but  persounlly  1  have  never  no 
Heed  a  more  satisfactory  return  from  news 
paper  advertising,  taking  Into  consideration 
the  sir.e  of  the  article  publish<sl. 

R.  C.  GIL.MORE.  President 

STREET  RAILWAYS  ADVERTISING  CO. 

New  York 

That  the  San  Francisco  Examiner  should 
sell  worth  of  automobiles  from  om* 

double-page  advertisement  Is  perhaiis  the 
great<*st  demonstration  of  the  fiower  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  that  the  world  has  ever 

In  rny  quarter  of  a  century  neivspat>er  ex 
p4*rii*nce,  I  have  never  known  anything  to 
isiuipare  with  what  you  have  done.  It  proves 
that  the  right  gtKNls,  the  right  copy,  and 
right  nicfiluiii  form  a  compelling  sales-jMiwer 
that  alw’ays  makes  for  success. 

Your  feat  Is  a  marvelous  one.  It  Is  a 
great  tribute  to  your  newspaper.  It  Is  a 
greater  tribute  to  g4>o<l  auvertlsing.  The 
story  of  how  the  San  Francisco  Examiner 
made  the  Chevrolet  oar  In  California  is  one 
tif  the  brilliant  stories  of  a  brilliant  State. 

KENDALL  B.  CRESSEY. 


THE  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER 
August  28,  1915 

The  pulling  |s)wer  of  udv<*rtislng  Muiie 
limes  setMits  almost  incredible.  An  Instance 
of  this  cburacter  has  recently  lM*en  called  to 
loir  atteiilbui.  The  Sail  Francisco  Examiner. 

•  ui  Sunday,  .Tune  (1,  contained  a  double  page 
spread  of  the  Chevrolet  Mobir  Company  of 
('alifnrnia.  announcing  the  pro<liictlon  of  a 
new  automobile.  The  Examiner  was  the  only 
I  H|>er  used.  The  value  of  the  automobiles 
sold  through  this  one  advertisement  during 
tile  six  days  following  Its  ap|H*araiice.  ac- 
eordlug  to  Norman  L.  DeVaux,  prc*sbb*nt  of 
the  eompany,  was  |1.20u,(KiO.  A  committee 
of  merchants  who  investigated  the  records  of 
the  Chevrolet  Motor  Company  found  that  of 
flu*  :U0(M)  cars  sold  the  w(*ek  following  the 
appearance  of  the  ad.  more  than  2,0(X)  sales 
were  directly  due  to  the  advertisement.  So 
far  as  we  know,  this  record  has  not  been 
surpassed  in  the  history  of  advertising. 

NEWSPAPERDOM 
August  12,  1915 

Here  is  a  remarkable  example  of  the  sell¬ 
ing  iHiwer  of  newspaper  advertising.  On 
.lune  ♦»,  the  Chevrolet  Motor  Company  lutro- 
due<*tl  Its  new  oar  to  the  Pacific  Coast  by 
plai’liig  a  two-page  advertisement  In  the  San 
Fniiieisco  Examluer.  The  sales  directly 
inieeable  to  tills  ndvertlsetn«*nt  amounted  to 
over  2.(MM1  autoiiioblU*s.  valued  at  $1,2(>(>.(H><i, 
whleh  were  sold  within  a  week.  So  ex¬ 
traordinary  was  this,  that  a  special  commit¬ 
tee  of  San  Francisco  merchants  investigated 
the  Hgi'iicy  contracts  and  submitted  a  signed 
verirti’Htbm  of  the  statement.  This  Is  an- 
otlier  instance  of  the  superiority  of  the  news¬ 
paper  us  a  selling  |K>wer. 

THE  MINNEAPOLIS  TRIBUNE 
'llie  “pulling  flower"  of  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner  as  llliistratixl  in  the  numlx'r  of 
cars  sold  from  one  advertisement  published 
111  its  columns  by  the  Chevrolet  Motor  Coni- 
pHiiv,  was  certainly  a  remarkable  demon¬ 
stration.  •  GERALD  PIERCE. 


THE  BEE  PUBLISHING  CO. 

Omaha 

So  far  as  I  know,  you  are  entitled  to  the 
rc4*ord  on  the  sale  of  autoiiiobiles  from  one 
advertisement,  and  also  rongnitiilntlons. 

CHARLES  C.  ROSEWATER. 

General  Manager. 

SANTA  F£  RAILWAY 
Chicago 

Great  stuff!  I  am  afraid  It  may  M't  a 
pace  hard  to  k«*|>  up— like  our  big  traltlo  to 
California  this  veur. 

W.  H.  SIMPSON. 
General  Advertising  Agent. 

SUNSET  MAGAZINE 
San  Francisco 

I  have  lieeii  iiiuch  lliterestixl  ill  btokllig  over 
n  full  page  aunouiiceiiieiit  in  the  Sun  Frau- 
cImco  ExiiiiiliK'r  of  Sunday.  .July  ISth,  iiiuk- 
iiig  tin*  startling  statement  that  one  floulde- 
trin*k  advertisement  In  the  Sail  Francisco 
Examiner  sold  2.tNHi  automobiles  for  the 
(licvrolet  .Automobile  Company.  This  Is  the 
most  nuiiarkabie  cxaiiipb*  of  quick  results  I 
have  ever  known,  and  It  emphasizes  three 
Ntroiig  {Kdiits: 

First:  That  the  {ssiple  of  CallforiilH  have 
IhuIi  the  purchasing  desire  and  the  purchas 
lug  price. 

Second:  That  big  space  pays  when  you 
really  have  the  goods. 

Third:  That  the  Sail  Francisco  Examiner 
cannot  he  beaten  as  an  advertising  medium. 

I  congratulate  you  heartily  on  this  splen¬ 
did  achievement. 

WM.  WOODHEAD,  Gen.  Mgr. 

THE  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 

1  do  not  know  of  any  lnstanr*<*.  aside  from 
the  one  yon  ineiition,  where  a  slugle  adver¬ 
tisement  H4>ld  In  excess  of  $1,2(>0,(SI0  worth 
of  inercdiniidise.  FL  V.  PARSONS. 

Advertising  Manager. 

ROBERTS  &  MacAVINCHE 
Advertising— Chicago 

I  cannot  sec  where  we  can  add  anything 
to  the  facts  that  you  present  as  to  the  value 
of  the  Sunday  Examiner.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  case  Its  equal  or  any  bettor. 

A.  J.  MacAVINCHE. 


WILLIAM  RANDOLPH  HEARST 

rills  achievement  of  Tin*  San  Fram*iM«o 
Examiner  Is  the  most  extraordinary  ri’siilt 
that  1  have  ever  known  to  have  lM*eu  iiccom 
plisheil  throiigh  uii  ndvertisement.  Giic  ailver 
tiscmciit  sold  $1  .-“iMi.fMKt  worth  <Hrs.  The 
adviu’tls.mieiit  cost,  isissibly.  The  rc 

turn  was  f<»r  every  dollar  invested. 

THE  BROOKLYN  EAGLE 

The  Examiners  record  of  selUng  2.(HM> 
nutomoblb*s  through  a  two-page  ailvcrtise- 
iiieiit  is  a  good  otic,  and  one  that,  as  far  as 
1  know,  has  never  been  equaled. 

H.  F.  GUNNISON. 

Business  .Manager. 

UNION  PACIFIC  SYSTEM 
Chicago 

This  is  f'crtHlnly  a  remarkable  showing. 
I  kiittw  of  nothing  like  it  in  tin*  annuls  of 
advertising.  GEURIT  FORT. 

Passoiiger  'fra the  .Manager. 

ST.  LOUIS  POST-DISPATCH 

Our  iiiitoinoblle  department  has  iiiaile  In¬ 
quiry  among  the  uiitoinobili*  trade  in  this  city 
and  re|  ort  that  they  are  unable  to  find  where 
the  reeord  was  4*quab*d  in  this  city. 

We  wish  to  congratulate  you  on  tin?  re- 
iinirkabb'  rcsiilt  pnslm’iiig  power  of  your 
iiew-papci  GEO.  M.  BURBACIl. 

.Advertising  .Manager. 

CHICAGO.  BURLINGTON  &  GUINCY 
RAILROAD  CO. 

I  think  this  showing  can  very  n'udily  be 
considered  us  placing  The  Examiner  among 
the  ilti.ss  of  papers  giving  wonderful  valm* 
to  their  MflvcrtlHcrs. 

I  do  uot  know  of  any  reconl  of  actual  sales 
from  one  ad  that  Hiirpasses  it. 

J.  FRANCIS, 
General  Passenger  Agent. 

THE  PROCTER  A  GAMBLE  CO. 
Cincinnati 

The  result  of  tin*  Clicvndet  advertisement 
was  certaiiily  startling,  soiii(*thiiig  which  no 
p4M>r  soap  iiiaiiufac’turcr  could  hope  to  ap¬ 
proach.  We  do  not  lN*lieve  that  any  iiiaiiu- 
fHctnrcr  in  our  general  line  eoiild  sliow  you 
any  I’lcarer  result  of  actual  sales  than  this. 
We  know  w<*  could  not  show  aiivthliig. 

K.  F.  RGGAN. 

FEDERAL  ADVERTISING  AGENCY 
New  York 

(freat  work!  CongiHtiiiatlous! 

J.  J.  GEISINGER. 

VICTOR  TALKING  MACHINE  CO. 

Camden,  N.  J. 

^^•rta^nlv  a  wonderful  r«*sult. 

H.  C.  lUluWN. 

CHICAGO.  MILWAUKEE  &  ST.  PAUL 
RAILWAY  CO.— Chicago 

The  record  traceabb'  to  this  publicity  Is 
indeed  phemniieniil  and  It  is  an  eltHpient  and 
convincing  pnH»f  of  tlic  selling  }N>w’er  of  3*our 
paper.  (treat  sab’s  achicvciiierits  of  this 
kind  infallibly  Indicate  to  advertisers  the 
mediums  where  they  <‘aii  must  advantagtHiuslv 
spenil  their  money.  S.  D.  ROBERTS. 

Gcm*ral  Advertising  .Agent. 

THE  MAIL  ORDER  JOURNAL 
September»  1915 

I’lH*  San  Francisco  Examiner  has  achieved 
oil*,  of  tin*  greatest  adx'ertlsing  victories  ever 
aecoinplished  by  any  daily  or  Sunday  news¬ 
paper.  It  recently  4*arrled  a  double-page  ad¬ 
vertisement  for  the  Chevrolet  Motor  (.'ar  Co. 
•>f  (’Hllfornlu,  and  the  n*sults  from  this  ad- 
vi'rlisement  amounted  to  more  than  tw’o  thou 
sand  motor  I'ars  Hobl.  The  advertiser  testl- 
ties  to  this  fact  as  follows:  “We  find  that 
of  (.’hevrolet  cars  .sold  within  the  week 

foilewiiig  this  RdxM‘rtls4‘ment.  more  than  2.<t0ti 
sates  were  due  d!rc<*tly  and  entirely  to  this 
one  advertisement  In  the  San  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer.”  The  receipts  fnuii  these  sales 
through  the  advertis«*iiieiit  In  the  San  Fran 
I  Nro  Examiner  were  $1,2(n».0(n». 

CHICAGO  HERALD 

It  gives  me  pleasiin*  to  state  that  I  have 
never  heard  of  your  re|N>rt  l>eiiig  i‘quHb*4l  b.v 
any  antomoblb*  advertising  ev«’r  publlshe<l  In 
a  daily  newspaper. 

W.  E.  HASKELL.  Publisher. 
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Largest  Volume 
Largest  Gain 

In  October,  1915,  The  New 
York  Times  published  more 
than  a  million  lines  of  paid  ad¬ 
vertising,  a  gain  of  nearly  a 
quarter  million  lines  over  Oc¬ 
tober,  1914 — the  largest  volume 
and  largest  gain  ever  made  in 
one  month  by 

THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 


In  PITTSBURGH 

Our  Comp«titors  «re  amazed  at  the 

frowth  in  Circulation  and  Advertising 
eing  made  by 

The  Post  g  The  Sun 
WHY? 

Because  The  Pittsburgh  Post  and  The 
Pittsburgh  Sun  are  today  the  best  news¬ 
papers  in  Pittsburgh.  The  most  wide¬ 
awake,  up-to-date  Daily  papers  ever  pub¬ 
lished  in  that  city,  and  the  great  public 
is  realizing  the  (act  more  and  more  every 
day. 

CONE,  LORENZEN  &  WOODMAN, 
.Special  Representatives 
New  York  Detroit.  Kansas  City.  Chicago. 


The  Jewish  Morning  Journal 

The  Only  Jewish  Morning  Paper 

New  York  City 

CIRCULATION  IN  NEW 
YORK  CITY  LARGEST 
OF  ALL  FOREIGN  LAN- 
GUAGE  PAPERS. 


.Yej-f  to  the  "World"  in  Want  Adt. 


The 

Detroit  Free  Press 

“Michigan’s  Graatest  Nawspapar” 
Tb*  Largest 

2-Cent  Morning  Circulation 
In  America 

Rates  and  information 
direct,  or  from 

VERREE  &  CONKLIN,  INC, 

Brunswick  Bldf.  Stsfsr  Bldf. 

Nsw  York  Chicago 


Buffalo  News 

EDWARD  H.  BUTLER 

Bdilor  and  Pubitaher 

“The  only  Buffalo  newspaper  that 
censors  its  advertising  columns. 
Many  of  our  advertisers  use  our 
columns  exclusively.  The  above  is 
one  of  the  many  reasons  why.” 

Foreign  Advertieing  Representatives 
KELLY'-SMITH  COMPANY 
220  Fifth  Avenue  Lytton  Building 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


According  to  a  compilation  made 
by  the  Mail  Order  Journal  (or  the 
first  six  months  of  1915,  The  Wash¬ 
ington  Star  carried  not  only  a 
greater  volume  of  display  adver¬ 
tising,  but  also  a  greater  volume 
of  local  display  advertising,  than 
any  other  American  Newspaper, 
whether  morning  or  evening  and 
Sunday. 


THE  EVENING  STAR 
THE  SUNDAY  STAR 

Washington,  D.  C. 


THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  AND  THE  JOURNALIST. 

OFFSET  PROCESS  MAY  REVOLUTIONIZE 

NEWSPAPER  SUPPLEMENT  PRINTING 

New  York  Times  to  Install  Two  Web  Rotary  Presses  Next  Month — 
Offset  Printing  Described — Its  Advantages  Over  the  Ordinary 
Kind — Knudsen's  Method  of  Producing  Plates  at  Low 
Cost — Mr.  Hart's  Prediction 

By  Frank  Le  Roy  BLANcnAKu 


PICTURES,  pictures  and  more  pic¬ 
tures  is  the  present  cry  of  the  read¬ 
ing  public,  and  the  daily  newspapers 
vie  with  each  other  in  an  endeavor  to 
meet  the  demand.  When  .loseph  Pulitzer 
purchased  the  New  York  World  in  the 
early  eighties  and  began  publishing  pic¬ 
tures  of  news  events  and  the  men  and 
women  who  figured  in  them,  within  a  iew 
hours  after  they  happened,  the  Daily 
Graphic  was  the  only  newspai>er  that 
printed  illustrations  in  its  week  day  edi¬ 
tions.  The  Graphic,  however,  was  not 
classed  with  such  journals  as  the  Herald, 
the  Sun  and  the  Times,  but  was  regarded 
simply  as  a  “picture”  pajier. 

The  publishers  of  tlie  other  New  Y'ork 
news[>apers  shook  their  heads  and  said 
that  the  World’s  innovation  would  never 
do.  The  public,  they  asserted,  didn't  care 
fur  news  pictures  and  even  if  it  did 
.Mr.  Pulitzer  would  soon  find  the  cost 
prohibitive. 

But  the  public  knew  what  it  wanted 
(letter  than  the  publishers,  and  Mr.  Pulit- 
z<>r  from  that  time  on  continued  to  print 
pictures  in  the  M’orld  much  to  the  latter's 
circulation  advantage.  Finally,  nearly  all 
the  newspapers  followed  the  example  of 
tlie  M’orld  and  establisluKl  art  depart¬ 
ments. 

The  development  of  the  Sunday  supple¬ 
ment,  following  the  introduction  of  a  lib¬ 
eral  use  of  illustrations  and  the  strenuous 
comiietition  among  the  newspapers  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  most  attractive  magazines,  taxed 
the  art  and  mechanical  departments  to 
their  utmost.  Difficulty  was  experienced 
in  getting  good  results  by  the  use  of  half 
tones  on  ordinary  print  paper.  The  speed 
at  which  the  big  presses  were  run  pre¬ 
vented  the  securing  of  the  nrt  effects 
that  were  aimed  at.  It  was  finally  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  (jest  way  to  produce  satis¬ 
factory  printing  results  was  by  the  use 
of  a  high  grade  paper  on  slow,  flat  bed 
presses  into  which  the  sheets  were  fed  by 
hand.  Both  the  Times  and  the  Herald 
printed  their  Christmas  and  Easter  sup¬ 
plements  in  this  way.  Because  this  meth¬ 
od  was  slow  and  laborious,  inventors 
sought  to  construct  presses  and  devise 
processes  that  would  expedite  the  print¬ 
ing  of  the  big  editions  of  the  Sunday  pa- 
I>ers.  The  rotogravure  press  was  the  first 
to  offer  relief.  The  New  York  Times  and 
the  Chicago  Tribune  were  the  first  news¬ 
papers  to  make  use  of  this  new  method  of 
printing  illiistration.s  in  America.  The 
work  done  by  these  presses  was  of  a 
lieautiful  charaeter — proliably  the  finest 
ever  put  forth  by  Ameriean  newspapers. 

But  the  rotogravure  process  was  ex¬ 
pensive  as  it  required  the  installation  of 
an  entire  special  plant  consisting  of 
presses,  and  machinery  for  preparing  the 
copper  rolls  by  which  the  printing  is  done. 

liie  latest  method  of  magazine  supple¬ 
ment  printing  to  which  the  attraction  of 
publishers  has  been  directed  is  the  offset 
which  is  shortly  to  be  employed  in  the 
office  of  the  New  Y'ork  Times. 

The  New  York  Sun  issued  its  first 
lithogravure  supplement,  printed  on  an 
offset  press,  on  Sunday.  The  publisher 
received  many  compliments  upon  its  ar¬ 
tistic  appearance,  which  Ingalls  Kimball, 
of  the  Cheltenham  Advertising  Agency, 
declares  to  be  one  of  the  most  interesting 
typographic  achievements  he  has  ever  seen. 
'The  printing  was  done  on  the  Scott  offset 
press,  owned  by  G.  Schirmer,  the  musid 
publisher. 

QUESTIONS  ANSWERED. 

What  is  offset  printing  and  what  are 
its  advantages  over  tlie  ordinary  print¬ 
ing  presses  using  type  or  stereotype 
plates?  These  questions  naturally  sug¬ 
gest  themselves. 

In  the  presses  now  in  general  use  the 
printing  is  done  directly  upon  the  paper 
by  type  or  by  stereotype  plate*.  In  offset 
presses,  flat  surfaced  plates  fastened  upon 


one  cylinder  print  their  impression  upon 
the  rubber  surface  of  a  second  cylinder, 
which,  in  turn,  transfers  the  impression 
to  the  paper  passing  over  a  third  cylin¬ 
der;  that  is,  the  inked  impression  is  off¬ 
set  by  the  rubber  cylinder  upon  the 
paper  passing  over  the  third  cylinder. 

Offset  presses  have  been  in  use  among 
lithographers  in  the  United  States  for  a 
number  of  years.  In  1905  a  man  named 
Rubel  put  on  tbe  market  a  new  litho¬ 
graphic  press  which  was  operated  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  a  Duane  street  establish¬ 
ment.  Two  years  later  the  Harris  Press 
Company  brought  out  the  Harris  Offset 
Press.  The  new  method  of  printing  met 
with  much  opposition  among  lithog¬ 
raphers  at  first,  but  gradually  it  has  dis¬ 
placed  all  other  processes  until  today 
the  offset  press  leads  in  lithographic 
work. 

Meantime  many  improvements  had 
been  effei'ted  in  photography  and  in 
plate  making.  It  was  found  that  if  a 
page  of  type  were  set  up  in  good  style 
in  well-cut,  sharp-faced  type,  and  a  clean 
proof  given  to  the  photographer,  he 
could  reproduce  it  upon  a  stone  or  upon 
a  zinc  plate  which  could  be  used  in  print¬ 
ing  on  an  offset  press  with  excellent  re¬ 
sults.  As  it  was  possible  to  employ  a 
much  cheaper  grade  of  paper  in  making 
catalogues  and  books,  and  at  the  same 
time  produce  first-class  work,  offset 
printing  soon  became  popular  among 
large  mail  order  and  mercantile  houses, 
and  among  the  publishers  of  cheap  books. 

A  few  years  ago,  when  high-grade  il¬ 
lustrations  came  into  vogue  among  the 
weekly  and  Sunday  newspapers,  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  publishers  was  directed 
to  offset  printing  as  a  means  of  securing 
a  better  grade  of  work  on  magazine  sup¬ 
plements,  and  at  less  cost  than  by  the 
old  rtiethod  of  printing.  Only  a  few, 
however,  installed  offset  presses,  which 
were  of  the  flat-bed  type,  preferring  in¬ 
stead,  for  various  reasons,  to  give  the 
work  to  commercial  printers. 

BEST  PRINTING  ON  FLAT-BED  PRESSES 

The  best  printing,  as  all  experienced 
publishers  know,  is  done  on  flat-bed 
jiresses.  In  order  to  (get  good  results,, 
great  care  must  be  taken  in  making  the 
plates  employed  in  producing  the  illus¬ 
trations.  Half-tone  plates  which  are 
used  in  high-grade  work  are  expensive, 
ranging  in  cost  from  nine  to  twenty 
and  even  twenty-five  cents  a  square  inch. 
From  tliese,  electrotypes  are  made,  from 
which  the  actual  printing  is  done  when 
the  run  is  to  be  a  long  one.  In  short 
runs  the  original  half-tones  are  em¬ 
ployed,  and  because  they  are  made  of 
copper  instead  of  zinc  better  work  is 
obtained. 

In  preparing  the  forms  for  the  press 
much  work  Is  required  on  the  make- 
ready.  Adjusting  the  over-lay  or  the 
under-lay  so  as  to  produce  the  best  im¬ 
pression  takes  from  three  to  four  hours. 
The  time  elapsing  from  the  moment  the 
photographer  turns  over  a  picture  to  the 
photo-engraver  until  the  half-tone  plate 
is  actually  producing  impressions  on  the 
press  usually  ranges  from  twenty-four 
to  forty-eight  hours.  On  a  rush  order 
and  under  exceptional  circumstances 
this  period  required  may  be  reduced  a 
few  hours. 

One  of  the  problems  that  have  engaged 
the  attention  of  mechanical  experts  for 
some  time  is  the  invention  of  a  method 
for  making  cuts  that  will  materially  re¬ 
duce  both  the  cost  and  the  time  now 
required  for  producing  them  and  for  get¬ 
ting  them  ready  for  printing.  A  solu¬ 
tion  of  this  problem  has  recently  been 
offered  by  Hugo  Knudsen,  a  Danish  lith¬ 
ographer  and  photographer,  now  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  New  York  City.  His  process, 
which  has  already  been  adopted  by  G. 


Schirmer,  the  United  States  Lithogr^iic 
Company,  the  Forbes  Lithograpliic'Com- 
pany,  and  several  other  concerns  of  like 
character,  and  which  will  be  employed 
by  the  New  York  Times  in  its  offset 
printing,  is  revolutionary,  in  that  it  up¬ 
sets  many  of  the  prevailing  ideas  in  re¬ 
gard  to  plate  making  and  cuts  the  cost 
more  than  50  per  cent. 

A  representative  of  The  Editor  and 
Publisher  visited  Mr.  Knudsen’s  lab¬ 
oratory  in  Brooklyn  last  week  at  his  in¬ 
vitation  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying 
himself  in  regard  to  the  claims  made  for 
his  process,  and  came  away  thoroughly 
convinced  that  he  has  made  a  most  valu¬ 
able  contribution  to  the  graphic  art. 

SHOWING  THE  PROCESS 

Taking  a  sheet  of  zinc,  the  surface  oi 
which  had  been  grained,  Mr.  Knudsen  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  prepare  it  for  receiving  the  pic¬ 
ture  to  lie  printed  upon  it  by  sun  light 
or  the  electric  light.  The  chemicals  used 
and  the  treatment  given  the  plate  both 
liefore  and  after  receiving  the  picture 
constitute  Mr.  Knudsen’s  process  and 
therefore  cannot  be  described  in  this 
article. 

When  the  plate  had  been  duly  sensi¬ 
tized,  Mr.  Knudsen  laid  upon  it,  face 
down,  a  layout,  consisting  of  half-tone 
prints  of  several  groups  of  actresses  ar¬ 
ranged  in  an  artistic  manner  and  pasted 
upon  a  sheet  of  paper,  which  had  been 
dipped  in  oil  to  make  it  semi-trans¬ 
parent.  The  plate  was  then  placed  in  a 
pneumatic  solar  printing  frame,  where 
it  was  exposed  to  the  rays  of  Cooper 
Hewitt  electric  light  tubes  for  ten  min¬ 
utes.  The  plate  was  then  “developed,” 
treated  and  dried,  and  was  then  ready 
for  printing  in  an  offset  press.  From 
the  time  Mr.  Knudsen  began  to  prepare 
the  plate  until  it  was  conmleted  only 
thirty-five  minutes  elapsed.  The  plates  do 
not  have  to  be  nailed  to  a  base,  but  are 
fastened  directly  on  the  press  cylinder, 
thus  doing  away  with  make-ready  and 
other  annoying  delays. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  plate 
had  been  made,  the  absence  of  a  photo¬ 
graphic  glass  negative,  and  the  simplic¬ 
ity  of  the  several  processes  employed 
were  some  of  the  things  that  greatly 
impressed  the  visitor. 

As  Mr.  Knudsen  is  an  expert  in  offset 
printing  he  was  asked  to  enumerate  its 
advantages  over  the  direct-impression 
method. 

‘Tn  offset  printing  you  can  use  a 
cheaper  grade  of  paper  than  is  required 
by  the  old  method,  and  at  the  same  time 
get  wonderfully  effective  results.  In 
other  words,  you  can  print  your  supple¬ 
ment  on  regular  liody  paper  instead  of 
fine  stock. 

“Offset  printing  requires  only  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  amount  of  ink  used  in  direct 
printing.  As  the  ink  for  fine  work  costs 
as  high  as  ten  and  fifteen  cents  a  pound 
the  saving  is  considerable. 

SUN  CONTRACTS  WITH  SCHIRMER 

“The  offset  process  does  away  with 
the  labor  involved  in  make-ready,  which 
represents  one-third  of  the  work  re¬ 
quired  in  starting  the  press. 

“A  fourth  advantage  is  the  cheapness 
of  the  plates  used.  As  compared  with 
the  rotogravure  plates,  or  cylinders,  they 
cost  less  than  one-half. 

“A  fifth  advantage  is  the  greater 
speed  at  which  offset  presses  can  be 
operated.  In  high-grade  work  done  on 
flat-bed  presses  from  half-tone  plates 
2,.500  to  3.000  impressions  an  hour  are  all 
that  can  be  experted.  On  the  new  Times 
web  offset  presses  a  speed  of  5,000  is 
guaranteed. 

“In  the  rotogravure  process  the  print¬ 
ing  is  done  by  a  solid  or  hollow  copper 
cylinder,  upon  the  surface  of  which  the 
picture  has  been  engraved  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  that  the  deepest  shadows  will  have 
continuous  bearings  for  the  metal  wiper 
which  removes  the  superfluous  ink.  The 
process  is,  of  course,  quite  expensive. 
Offset  printing  is  being  substituted  for 
rotogravure  because  of  its  low  cost.  The 
New  York  Sun  has  placed  a  contract 
with  G.  Schirmer  for  printing  its  Sunday 
magazine  supplement  on  its  offset  press. 
One  distinct  advantage  of  the  process  is 
that  it  prints  both  sides  of  the  sheet  at 
the  same  time.  On  the  flat -bed  offset 
{Continued  on  page  680.) 
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Evening  Papers  vs. 
Morning  Papers 

Significant  Facts  for  Shrewd  Advertisers 
About  the  New  York  Situation 


Home  of  the  Evening'  Mail 


With  the  great 
economic  upheaval 
caused  by  the  Euro¬ 
pean  war,  the  New 
York  merchants  and 
manufacturers  were 
faced  with  the  se¬ 
rious  problem  of 
merchandizing  on 
more  economical  yet 
efficient  lines.  The 
question  of  selling 
goods  through  advertising  became  an  all- 
important  and  dominant  one.  Decreased 
business  compelled  more  efficient  advertising 
with  decreased  appropriations.  What  would 
be  the  most  eflFective  methods?  What  papers 
should  be  eliminated  and  which  cut  down? 
The  solution  of  this  problem  has  developed 
some  startling  facts.  It  shows  that  the  trend 
of  advertising  in  New  York  City  is  toward 
the  evening  papers,  particularly  those  of 
class  circulation  and  the  elimination  of  the 
use  of  morning  papers  more  and  more. 

Of  the  Morning  Papers  5 
Lost  2,575,670  Lines 

of  advertising  in  the  last  ten  months,  January  1st  to 
November  1st,  while  among  the  papers  of  high-class 
circulation 

3  Evening  Papers  Gained 
1,833,878  Lines 

although  five  evening  papers  with  large  circulation 
lost  1,205,756  lines. 


Is  there  any  more  convincing  proof  as  to  where 
the  advertisers  find  it  best  to  advertise?  Papers 
with  class  circulation  represent  the  high  purchasing 
power  of  the  community.  As  to  the  position  of  the 
individual  papers  in  this  field 

The  Mail  Stands  2nd 

In  considering  the  circulation  figures  of  a  paper 
as  to  its  intrinsic  value  it  is  the  average  for  six 
months  that  counts  and  not  the  circulation  of  a  day. 

Sworn  Circulation  Statement 

1— Globe,  187,429  2— Mail,  159,520  3— Sun,  155,009 
4— Post,  20,598 

The  advertising  figures  in  October  compared 
with  the  previous  month  of  last  year  taken  from  the 
statistical  reports  of  the  “Post”  show: 

Advertising  Gains 


Globe 

Increase 

-  223,938 

Mail 

174,702 

Sun 

-.121,776 

Post 

-  84,691 

Figures  are  conclu¬ 
sive,  and  the  above  tab¬ 
ulation  shows  some 
significant  facts  for 

The  Evening  Mail  in  the  Home 

shrewd  advertisers,  who  are  constantly  watching 
and  studying  changing  conditions. 

CHARLES  L.  LLOYD,  Advertising  Director. 
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Serving  Your  Client 

It  must  be  hard  for  the  advertiser  him 
self  to  be  thoroughly  posted  on  all  the 
various  mediums  of  advertising.  He 
would  have  to  be  a  human  encyclopedia 
with  all  the  other  details  of  his  business 
to  attend  to. 

So  naturally  he  puts  these  matters  in 
the  hands  of  his  advertising  agency,  who 
arc  hired  to  serve  him  the  best  they 
know  how. 

The  high  standing  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  reader  is  recognized  East, 
West,  S'orth  and  South  by  responsible 
advertising  agencies. 

I'lililleation  Oftioo.  2<>  Vesey  St.,  Now  V<>rk. 

Kember  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 
Kastem  foreign  fdlioe  Western  Offli'e 
n<K<  Wiirlil  HiilMing  .Met'oriniek  HnlMi  ig 
New  York.  X.  V.  Chieago,  III. 


Very  Special 

For  67  years  the  leading  country 
daily  in  Illinois.  Nets  annually 
25' i  on  investment.  Being  sac¬ 
rificed  at  $20,000.  Legitimate 
reasons.  Quick  action  desired. 
Proposition  351x. 

H.  F.  HENRICHS 

Newspaper  Properties 
LITCHFIELD,  ILL. 


THE  PITTSBURG 
PRESS 

Has  the  LARGEST 

Daily  and  Sunday 

CIRCULATION 
IN  PITTSBURG 

Foreiga  Advertisiag  Representatives 

I.  A.  KLEIN,  Metropolitan  Tower,  N.  Y. 
JOHN  GLASS,  Peoples  Gas  Bldt„  Chicago 


WHY  IS  IT? 

that  the  Times- Leader  is  the  only  one  of 
the  three  evening  newspapers  in  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  that  is  a  member  of  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations.  Think  it  over. 
BRYANT.  GRIFFITHS:  FREDRICKS 
ZZS  Fifth  Ave.  71i  Peoples  Gas  Bldg. 

New  York  City  ,  Chicago 


IL  PROGRESSO 

ITALO-AMERICANO 

Established  1880 

(Member  .Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations) 
Daily  average  net  circulation  last 
postofhee  statement,  134,286  copies 
II  Progresso  I talo- Americano  enjoys 
the  distinction  of  being  the  largest  and 
most  successful  Italian  paper  among 
the  Italians  in  the  United  States,  which 
means  among  a  responsive  and  re¬ 
sponsible  class  with  purchasing  power 
to  buy  advertised  go^s. 

IL  PROGRESSO  ITALO-AMERICANO 
CHAV.  CARU:)  BARSOTTI, 

Ed.  and  Pub. 

42  Elm  Street,  New  York  City 


YOU  MUST  USE  THE 

LOS  ANGELES 

EXAMINER 

to  cover  the  GREAT  SOUTHWEST 

Sunder  CirculetioB  1  C/Y  /Y/Y/Y 
MORE  THAN  .  .  1  OUyUUU 


Get  the  Best  Always 
Clyp 

Pittsburg  IBispotrlf 

Greater  Pittsburg’s  Greatest 
Newspaper 

WALLACE  O.  BROOKE. 

Brunswick  Building,  New  York 

HORACE  M.  rORO, 

Peojiles  Oas  Itiilldiug.  fliirsgo 

n.  C.  ROOK. 

Real  Estate  Tmat  BulIiUng.  rhlladelphla 
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NEWS  OF  THE  SCHOOLS  OF  JOURNALISM 


[/«  this  department  icill  he  presented 
each  iceek  neirs  items  from  the  Colleges 
and  Universities  in  tchich  journalism  is 
taught.  Occasional  contributions  are  in¬ 
vited  from  such  institutions,  the  onlg 
restriction  being  that  the  matter  sent 
in  shall  be  brief,  important,  and  of  gen¬ 
eral  interest. — A’rf.l 

SCHOOLS  OF  JOURNALISM 
Boston  University 

Huston  University  offers  two  courses 
in  joiiriialisnt  in  the  eurriculiini  of  the 
Collefte  of  Husiness  Adiniiiistratioii  for 
l!i|.5-HM(!.  The  elementary  course  in 
news  rejMirtiii”  ami  writiiij;  covers  the 
imual  study  of  news  values,  news 
source-,  jirayticc  in  writing  newspaper 
Eiij;ltsh  with  a  study  of  form  and  struc¬ 
ture  of  new-  and  feature  stories.  The 
students  cover  re^’ular  news  assigii- 
tneiits  and  are  given  an  op|Hirtuiiity  to 
work  on  tile  city  staffs  of  the  Boston 
pajK-rs. 

\  new  course  is  offered  for  the  seeoiid 
semester  in  “newspaper  practice.”  Train¬ 
ing  will  Ik-  given  in  rewriting,  copy  edit¬ 
ing  and  headline  writing  and  proof  read¬ 
ing.  Discussions  of  current  news  stories 
with  regard  to  structure  and  style  will 
Ik-  made  a  feature  of  the  work. 

Hoth  these  courses  are  taught  by 
Harry  H.  Center,  head  of  the  department 
of  journalism,  who  has  la-en  for  many 
years  connected  witli  the  Boston  I’ost. 

A  eoiirse  in  advertising,  covering  tin- 
fnll  year,  is  taught  liy  (,'harles  E.  Bel- 
latty  of  the  Humphrey  Advertising 
.\geiicy.  Students  in  joiiriialism  may 
also  elect  a  course  in  Kiiglish  Writing 
given  liy  Professor  Dallas  Ixire  Sharji. 


I.«iand  Stanford  Jr. 

The  University  is  expanding  and  sys- 
temati/.ing  its  work  in  journalism  this 
year.  c-omiuittee  consisting  of  the 
heads  of  the  departments  of  E^nglish, 
history  and  economics,  and  Associate 
I’rofcssor  Kverett  W.  Smith,  who  has 
for  several  years  offered  journalism 
courses  in  eonnection  with  the  English 
department,  have  arranged  the  course 
and  act  as  advisors  to  the  individual 
journalism  students.  _  The  course  con¬ 
sists  principally  of  work  in  English,  his¬ 
tory,  economics,  languages  and  the  spe¬ 
cial  journalism  courses,  with  oonsider- 
alile  latitude  left  for  electives  in  any  of 
thes<-  hrauchi-s  and  in  other  sulijects. 

E.  and  F.  a  School  of  Journalism 

.1.  B.  Powell,  instructor  in  advertising 
at  the  University  of  Missouri,  writes; 

“I  find  here  that  the  students  who 
read  the  trade  journals  an-  always  the 
U-st  students  and  miglit  go  even  further 
and  say  that  'I'liK  Eiukik  ami  Pfii- 
l.IKiiEK  has  always  1k-i-ii  the  sehcKil  of 
journalism  it-elf  for  the  working  news 
pajK-r  man.” 


Universilv  of  Wa.-hiiigton 

I'omiiosini'  room  within  a  composinK 
room  has  been  established  in  the  plant  of 
the  department  of  journalism  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Washington,  for  the  use  of  the 
students  who  are  enrolled  in  the  course 
in  Mei-haiiii-K  of  PrintiiiK  under  Professor 
Ereil  W.  Kennwly.  Ili-retofore  students 
have  iisihI  the  regular  oftiii-  i-ijuipment. 


but  the  classes  have  grown  so  large  that 
the  efficient  oiieration  of  the  printing  de¬ 
partment  was  threatened. 

'The  equipment  includes  the  type,  ma¬ 
chinery  and  furnishings  necessary  for  the 
preparation  of  a  four-page  paper  for  the 
press. 

Printing  is  not  taught,  but  the  students 
do  sufficient  composition  and  makeup, 
under  Professor  Kennedy's  direction,  to 
acquaint  them  with  the  problems  of  the 
“bock  shop,”  and  to  insure  the  writing 
of  headlines  and  such  advertisements  as 
a  printer  can  compose.  They  also  receive 
instruction  in  plant  equipment,  prepara¬ 
tory  to  the  advanc-ed  courses  in  estimat¬ 
ing,  cost  finding  and  kindred  subjects. 
Every  freshman  in  the  department  of  jour 
iialism  is  required  to  take  the  <-oursc : 
and  Professor  Kenneily  has  the  lietter 
part  of  II  hundred  students. 

The  clas.s.  among  other  exercises,  pulls 
the  university  daily  iiewspajK-r  to  pieces 
after  it  has  heeu  printed  and  re-dress4-s 
the  sheet,  varying  from  the  original  heads 
and  makeup.  The  students  learn  to  stick 
tyiH-  with  enough  facility  so  that  they 
••oni|K»se  their  own  headlines. 

The  first  issue  of  The  Washington 
XewspaiK-r,  a  "Jfl-page  magaziue  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  journalism  in  the  state 
of  Washington,  was  issued  by  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  journalism  in  Octotier.  It  will 
apjK-ar  monthly,  and  will  be  circulated 
without  charge  among  the  editors  of  the 
state  until  such  time  as  the  newspaper 
men  choose  to  take  over  the  enterprise. 
While  not  directly  coniu-cteil  with  tlie 
Washington  State  Press  .VssiK-iatioii.  the 
iiiagaziiie  will  he  something  of  a  mouth- 
liiiK-e  for  that  organization,  the  most  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  craft  in  the  state. 

Tile  students  eiirolhsl  in  the  depart- 
meut  of  journalism  imiiilM-r  about  I'i.'i. 
which  is  slightly  less  than  last  y<-ar's  at- 
tendam-e.  There  are  two  reasons  for  the 
decrease  in  registration  :  First,  the  legis¬ 
lature  iustituted  this  year  a  tuition  fee. 
which  was  instrumental  in  decreasing  tlie 
eurolliiient  of  the  entire  university ;  sec¬ 
ond.  iipperclass  registration  is  low  be¬ 
cause  of  the  limited  amount  of  work  stu¬ 
dents  are  iK-rmitted  to  take  in  journalism 
under  the  terms  on  which  they  entered. 
In  tlie  future  there  will  he  more  seniors, 
the  generation  now  <-iiteriug  being  per¬ 
mitted  to  do  uearly  half  again  as  much 
professional  work  as  those  who  are  grad¬ 
uating.  Ijist  year  the  eurollment  amount¬ 
ed  to  nearly  l.'jO,  fl‘2  of  whom  were  fresh¬ 
men.  The  “fatalities"  among  the  first 
year  students  are  very  gieat.  however. 


Uiiivernit)  of  Missouri 
The  fifth  edition  of  the  Deskbook  of 
the  ScluMil  of  .loiiriiaiisiii,  <-dit(-<l  liy 
t  liarles  (i.  Koss.  has  just  Im-cii  issued 
from  the  I'liiversity  I're.ss.  .\moiig  other 
things  this  valuable  handbook  contains 
“The  .louriialists’  Creeil.”  by  Walter 
Williams,  dean  of  the  school,  wliieh  was 
re<-ently  printed  in  '1'hk  EiiITok  axp  Pi  ii- 
i.isHF.K.  The  pamphlet  eoiitaiiis  full  in¬ 
structions  as  to  the  ust-  of  the  various 
marks  of  punctuation ;  articles  on  capi¬ 
talization;  abbreviations  and  the  use 
of  compound  words ;  stiggestioiis  uimiii  the 
orderiug  of  cuts  and  the  handling  of  ad¬ 
vertising;  and  considerable  information 
iiIKin  the  point  system,  jiroof  reader's 
marks,  standard  sizes  of  jiaper.  laiok 
terms,  etc.,  and  a  valualih-  list  of 
“Dont's.”  It  is  a  jmmphh-t  that  will  1k- 
fouiui  useful  in  any  newspaper  ofliee. 


have  appointed  the  WM.  J.  MORTON  COMPANY. 
Fifth  Avenue  Building.^New  York  City,  and  Tribune 
Building,  Chicago,  Ill.,  Spiecial  Salaried  Representatives  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Express  and  Tribune  in  the  general  advertising  field 
effective  November  1,  1915. 

Express  Tribune  Company, 

Edwin  T.  Earl,  Proprietor. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Oct.  30,  1915. 


HOVt  BOSTON  COVERED  THE  FIRE 


American  Led  All  Other  Papers  in  Print¬ 
ing  the  News  First. 

Boston,  November  3. — Many  notable 
things  happened  in  journalistic  circles 
at  the  time  of  the  burning  of  St.  John's 
Parochial  School  at  Peabody  last  week 
when  over  20  children  lost  their  lives. 
The  best  work  done  by  any  afternoon 
newspaper  on  this  story  was  ac¬ 
complished  by  tin-  Boston  American, 
which  was  the  first  on  the  streets  with 
the  news  of  the  lire.  .A  second  evening 
paper  appeared  on  the  streets  half  an 
hour  after  the  .American  went  to  hat 
with  the  first  edition  story. 

In  an  early  edition  the  American 
printed  jiictures  of  the  fire.  The  news 
end  of  the  great  tragedy  was  well 
handled,  several  iHilumiis  being  filled 
with  a  graphic  story  of  the  event  that 
has  stirred  the  people  of  New  England 
to  their  depths. 

In  the  morning  paper  Meld  the.  Post 
lead.  Throwing  a  large  staff  of  men  into 
the  field  a  “cleanup'’  of  photographs  of 
the  dead  and  rescued  was  quickly  made. 
Out  of  21  dead,  the  Post  got  16  photo¬ 
graphs,  which  is  considered  a  remarkable 
record.  The  text  that  accompanied  the 
pictures  and  the  snap-shots  made  by 
the  Post  stafi'  photograidiers,  were  well 
handlefl. 

While  engaged  in  iiiakiiig  a  picture  of 
the  scene  of  the  fire,  Fred  Huntington, 
a  Post  photographer,  was  arrested  and 
Iwked  up  in  a  cell  for  an  hour.  Before 
he  was  hailed  out  by  Chief  of  Police 
Grady,  of  Pealaidy,  .Mr.  Huntington  had 
the  unpleasant  experieiiee,  of  watching 
other  newspapermen  rushing  to  the  fire. 

Ih-siiles  Mr.  Huntington,  Uicliard  Sears, 
of  the  International  News  and  Film 
Serviee,  while  operating  a  movie  camera 
was  twice  h-d  off  the  grounds  by  a  po- 
li<-e  officer  at  the  direction  of  Father 
.Murphy,  head  of  the  parochial  school. 
There  were  no  outside  fire  escapes  on 
the  liuhting  anil  early  in  the  fire  the 
maiii  exit  of  the  school  was  choked 
with  the  burned  laidies  of  the  children. 

Tlie  tire  brought  aliout  some  interest¬ 
ing  discussions  regarding  the  handling 
of  news  stories  of  this  kind  and  in  the 
iiiamier  in  whh-li  they  should  be  written. 
The  most  lurid — if  that  is  the  word- 
description  of  the  tragedy  was  that 
written  by  Miss  Stevenson,  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal.  !Miss  Stevenson  said  in  her  lead 
that  the  bodies  of  the  children  were 
like  “little  roast  lambs,”  a  simile  that 
caused  some  of  the  Journal  readers  to 
gasp.  The  only  question  about  this 
iiiaiiiier  of  handling  the  descriptive  part 
of  the  story — to  some  of  the  Journal 
readers  at  least — was  whether  or  not 
it  was  stuff  that  would  appeal  to  break¬ 
fast  table  readers. 

-AH  in  all  the  story  was  well  covered 
by  the  Boston  newspapers.  There  was 
one  exception,  however,  and  that  was  a 
pajM-r  that  did  not  cover  the  story  at  all 
— the  (.'hristiaii  Science  Monitor.  For 
all  the  Monitor  readers  knew  there  was 
mi  fire  at  Peabody  or  any  loss  of  life. 

The  Journal  in  commenting  upon  the 
PeahiMly  fire,  said: 

“The  arrest  of  a  number  of  newspaper 
photographers  at  the  Peabody  Parochial 
School  fire-  was  about  the  highest  handed 
piece  of  jMiliee  oppression  seen  in  this 
state  in  a  long  time.  If  the  newspapers 
can’t  have  pictures  of  a  fire  in  which 
20  or  more  children  are  burned  to  death, 
when  in  God's  name  can  the  m-ws[iapers 
take  pictures?” 


Substitutes  for  Wood  in  Paper  Making 

The  timber  supply  of  the  United 
States  is  heing  u.st-ii  three  times  as  fast 
as  it  grows,  according  to  the  Department 
of  .Agriculture,  so  it  directs  the  attention 
of  the  paper  trade  to  the  jiossibilities 
lying  in  zavation  grass,  wire  grass,  and 
rice-root  grass.  .At  the  present  time  the 
tops  of  the  plant  are  allowed  to  go  to 
waste.  Laboratory  tests  of  this  grass 
i-oiiducted  by  the  department  show  that 
it  can  be  technically  reduced  to  paper 
stock  by  the  soda  process  more  easily 
and  with  less  expense  fhan  is  necessary 
to  reduce  pophir  wikmI, 
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ALONG  THE  ROW 

SAD  THOUGHTS- 

Into  each  life  some  rain  must  fall. 

Some  (lays  be  dark  and  drear. 

Some  days  we  write  five  thousand  words 
And  but  two  sticks  appear. 


KHOM  THE  SKINNERSVILLE  SIGNAL. 

"We  need  the  money,  but  we  have  re¬ 
fused  to  ac(?ept  a  (juarter  page  ad  for 
Smith’s  Specific  for  Sour  Stomach,  Sci¬ 
atica  and  Swollen  Spleens.  For  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  our  readers,  we  recently  hired 
a  man  to  try  out  all  patent  medicines  and 
pass  on  their  merits  before  accepting  ad¬ 
vertisements  for  the  same.  He  was  kept 
pretty  busy  masticating  pills,  rubbing  on 
hair  restorers  and  drinking  tunics,  but  he 
managed  to  pull  through  fairly  well,  al¬ 
though  he  had  a  somewhat  shop-worn  ap¬ 
pearance  at  the  end  of  the  first  week. 
Two  days  ago  be  t(K)k  a  bottle  of  Smith's 
Specific  according  to  directions,  and 
twenty  minutes  later  began  to  throw  fits, 
lie  is  now  in  the  hospital  in  a  critical 
condition  at  our  expense,  which  proves 
tliat  nothing  is  too  costly  provided  it  will 
benefit  our  readers.  We  warn  them 
against  Smith's  Sitecific.  Subscribe  now. 
The  Signal  enlightens  your  intellect  and 
preserves  your  stomachs  and  general 
liealth.” 

SURPRISING  IGNORANCE. 

The  ignorance  of  some  of  the  European 
war  officials  is  appalling.  For  illustra¬ 
tion,  take  the  ease  of  11.  W.  Su.vdam,  cor- 
resi)ondent  of  the  Hrooklyu  Eagle,  who 
has  just  returned  from  the  front.  In  the 
i-ourse  of  his  travels  he  one  night  entered 
■Vntwerp  on  a  bicycle,  and  was  promptly 
arrestecl.  Siiydem  pulled  out  his  pass¬ 
port,  but  it  didn’t  seem  to  make  much 
of  an  impression  on  the  officer  before 
whom  he  was  taken.  Tlien  Stiydam  went 
down  in  his  pocket  and  fished  out  a  let¬ 
ter  and  handed  it  to  the  officer.  It  read 
something  like  this :  “This  man  is  alt 
right ;  leave  him  alone.  II.  M.  ( 'rist. 
•News  Editor,  Hrooklyn  Plagle.”  And.  can 
you  believe  it'/  The  offi<er  handed  back 
the  letter  with  the  remark:  “Who  is  he? 
I  never  heard  of  them.”  Suydam,  liow- 
ever,  later  prov(‘d  his  identity,  and  was 
allowed  to  depart;  but  isn’t,  as  we  said 
before,  the  ignorance  of  some  *of  these 
European  officials  most  appalling? 

CINCH  FOR  MORRIS. 

I’rivate  information  from  the  battle¬ 
fields  of  Europe  indicates  that  (louveneur 
-Morris,  the  novelist,  has  had  a  cinch  over 
the  other  (Ktrrespondents.  In  many  of  the 
hotels  the  correspondents  were  herded  in 
one  room  at  night  while  Morris  had  a 
suite  all  to  himself.  Then  again  Morris 
was  on  friendly  if  not  intimate  terms 
with  high  officials  and  military  command¬ 
ers,  while  the  other  boys  had  to  scrape 
around  as  best  they  could.  It  was  a 
mystery  to  the  other  scribes  to  under¬ 
stand  how  it  was  that  Morris  caught  on 
so  easily,  got  the  best  of  everything,  and 
went  hobnobbing  with  royalty,  until  one 
day  a  petty  officer  approached  one  of  the 
newspaper  men  and  said :  “Will  you 
kindly  tell  me  what  State  it  is  that  Mr. 
-Morris  is  Governor  of?” 


A  POWERH  L  PERSONAGE. 

The  above  calls  to  mind  the  fact  that 
years  ago  George  William  Curtis,  editor 
of  The  Easy  Chair  in  Harper’s  Magazine, 
was  in  Oberammergau  to  witness  the 
I’assion  Play.  T'nfortunately  he  was 
late  in  arriving  at  the  open  air  theatre 
and  all  the  seats  except  those  reserved  for 
high  officials  had  been  disposed  of.  The 
editor  was  in  despair  until  he  was  struck 
by  a  bright  idea.  Approaching  one  of 
the  high  officials  he  said:  “Has  the  Duke 
of  Hesse  Castle,  or  the  Duke  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  arrived  yet?”  “I  think  not,”  re¬ 
plied  the  official.  “Too  bad,”  remarked 
the  editor,  “but  when  they  arrive  would 

you  mind  telling  them  that  Mr.  - , 

one  of  the  Electors  of  New  York,  is  wait¬ 
ing  for  them?”  The  official  bowed,  and 
said :  “Certainly,  sir ;  but  would  you  not 
prefer  to  wait  for  them  inside?”  Mr. 
Curtis  agreed  that  this  arrangement  was 
much  to  be  preferred  to  the  one  of  stand¬ 
ing  outside,  so  he  permitted  the  official 
to  escort  him  down  front,  and  seat  him 


near  a  bunch  of  princes,  dukes  and  other 
assorted  specimens  of  royalty.  “It’s  a 
great  thing  to  be  an  Elector  of  New 
York.”  said  the  editor  in  telling  the  story. 


NOT  HER  KIND. 

“I  would  like  to  see  Mr.  .lones.  the 
managing  editor,”  said  the  fair  young 
thing  to  the  boy  who  guards  the  entrance 
way  to  the  city  room  of  an  afternoon 
newspaper. 

“Yer  can’t  see  him  now,”  answeriKl  the 
Imjv.  “He’s  up-stairs  makin’  up.” 

“Well,  then,  will  you  please  tell  him 
that  Miss  Velvassar  would  like  to  see  him 
regarding  a  poiun  of  hers  which  he  has 
failed  to  publish,  as  soon  as  he  has  fin¬ 
ished  his  toilet?” 

And  all  the  tough  kid  said  in  reply  was 
“Ilully  gee !” 

WILT.  HAPPEN  NOW  AND  AGAIN. 

Some  sounds  li.jv  thest-  “  -  x 

- X - -  "came  from  Ix-low 

The  reason  you  may  guess. 

sheet  had  wound  itself  around 

The  rollers  on  a  jtress. 

ALL  HAVE  not  SE.S. 

“Home’’  is  a  strong  point  with  Hrook¬ 
lyn  newspapers.  No  Hrooklyn  reporter 
would  dare  to  write  that  “.lohn  Smith, 
who  lives  in  a  house  at  No.  9721  Foster 
avenue.”  Tie  would  say  “John  Smith, 
whose  home  is  at  No.  etc.”  In  Hrooklyn 
no  one.  as  far  as  the  papers  are  con¬ 
cerned,  lives  in  a  flat,  apartment  house  or 
domicile.  Every  person,  rich  and  poor, 
has  a  “home.”  Come  to  think  of  it.  it’s 
a  pretty  go(Kl  idea  at  that.  Don’t  you 
think  so?  Tom  W.  .Tack.son. 

CITS  FOR  STOCK  BREEDERS 


(General  News  Notes  from  Spokane, 
Wash-,  and  Neighborhood. 

SiHiKANE,  Wa.sh.,  Oct.  80. — The  Agri¬ 
cultural  -\ge  is  the  weekly  farm  paiter 
that  endmdies  all  of  the  agricultural  fea¬ 
tures  of  the.  Farmer’s  Twice-a-Week 
Spokesman-Review — has  offered  two  lov¬ 
ing  cups  to  live  stock  breeders  in  its  field. 
Each  is  decorated  with  the  figure  of  a 
Jersey  cow.  'They  will  be  awarded  to  the 
exhibitors  of  the  best  herds  of  .Jersey 
cows  at  the  two  leading  stock  shows  of  the 
Spokane  country. 

Miss  -Vnna  Swanson,  editor  of  the  Swed¬ 
ish  paper,  the  Svenska  Nordviistern  of 
this  city,  is  directing  the  preparation  of  a 
comprehensive  history  of  the  .Northwest 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  jiresent  day, 
particular  emphasis  being  laid  upon  the 
part  that  the  Swedish  people  have  taken 
in  the  development  of  this  section. 

U.  J.  Hidwell,  special  San  F’rancisco 
representative  of  the  Spokesman-Review, 
was  a  Spokane  visitor  this  week,  being  en 
route  from  a  business  trip  East.  He  ex¬ 
pressed  himself  as  being  very  favorably 
impressed  with  the  condition  of  business. 

F.  D.  Baker,  in  charge  of  advertising 
for  the  Agricultural  Age  and  assistant 
advertising  manager  of  the  Spokesman-Re¬ 
view.  has  left  on  an  extensive  trip 
throughout  the  Middle  West  and  East. 

Roberta  Hindley,  daughter  of  former 
.Mayor  Hindley.  of  Spokane,  is  now  so¬ 
ciety  editor  of  the  Winnipeg  (Can.)  Free 
Press. 


From  the  nuts  of  the  forest  to  dollar 
bills  as  mediums  of  exchange  is  a  long 
))assage,  and  there  has  been  much  sweat 
along  the  way.  From  the  bartering  of 
a  nu'ss  of  pottage  heajied  upon  the  stones 
along  the  Tigris  or  (he  Fhiphrates  to  the 
selling  of  brcM'ades  and  silks  in  a  great 
dejiartment  store  is  an  immense  dis¬ 
tance;  but  the  centuries  are  not  more 
than  the  changes. 


The  man  who  is  wnrthu  of  being 
a  leader  of  men  u'ill  never  eomplnin 
of  the  stupidity  of  his  helpers,  of 
the  ingratitude  of  mankind,  or  the 
inoppreeiation  of  the  public.  These 
things  are  all  a  jwirt  of  the  great 
game  of  life;  and  to  meet  them,  and 
not  go  down  before  them  in  diseour- 
agement  and  defeat,  is  the  final 
proof  of  power. — Elbert  Hubbard. 


THE 

YONKERS  HERALD 


MODEL  14  LINOTYPE 

Three  Magazine  Linotype  with  Auxiliary  Magazine.  The  auxiliary 
magazine  is  light  and  easily  removed  and  replaced  by  another. 
It  greatly  extends  the  scope  of  the  three  magazine  machine. 


In  January,  1915 — 

The  Yonkers  Herald  installed  a  battery 
of  multiple  and  quick  change  Linotypes 
to  take  the  place  of  those  they  had  used 
for  nearly  20  years. 

In  June,  1915 — 

Mr.  F.  S.  Xavier,  owner  of  the  paper, 
ordered  an  additional  Model  14  Lino¬ 
type  owing  to  the  increased  business 
due  to  his  ability  to  give  readers  and 
advertisers  better  service. 


The  Multiple  Linotype  Way 
Is  the  Modern  Way 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  CO. 

TRIBUNE  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK 
CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  NEW  ORLEANS 
CANADIAN  LINOTYPE,  LIMITED,  TORONTO 
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THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  AND  THE  JOURNALIST. 


THE  SEAHLE  TIMES 

"Til*  B«*t  That  Mosey  Caa  Buy" 

Average  Circulation  for  Sept.,  1915 

Daily,  71,875 
Sunday,  83,745 
54,000  m  Seattle 

A  copy  to  eerry  family, 
lararat  circulation  by  many  thouoando  of 
any  ilally  or  Sunday  paper  on  tbe  North 
(‘aoiac  Coaat. 

Largeat  Qaaatily  Best  Qaality  Circalatioa 

TheS.C.  Beckwith  Special  Agency 

Sole  rorelcD  ScprcacntatiT** 

Vow  Totk  Obioac*  ,  St.  LanU 

1 

j  Elditors  Who  Know 


The 

Hartford 
Courant 
ha*  found 
the  Bain 
service 
closer  to 
the  news 
and  more 
diversified 
than  any 
other. 
Your* 
truly, 

C.  L. 

Sherman. 


BAIN  NEWS  SERVICE 
32  Union  Sq.,  E.,  N.  Y.  City 


IF  you  are  intending  to  do 
some  national  advertising, 
the  Promotion  Department 
of  the  Shatfer  Group  of  news¬ 
papers  will  gladly  assist  you 
with  information  regarding  the 
trade  territories  in  which  these 
newspapers  are  located. 

Chicago  Evening  Post 
Indianapolis  Star 
Muncie  Star 
Terre  Haute  Star 
Rocky  Mountain  News 
Denver  Times 
Louisville  Herald 

PROMOTION  DEPT. 
SHAFFER  GROUP 

12  S.  Market  Street,  Chicago 


IJ-BIDWtlLCO. 

Pacific  Coast  Representative  of 

LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 
PORTLAND  OREGONIAN 
SEATTLE  POST-INTELLIGENCER 
SPOKANE  SPOKESMAN-REVIEW 
THE  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER 
PORTLAND  TELEGRAM 
CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 
ST.  LOUIS  GLOBE-DEMOCRAT 
KANSAS  CITY  STAR 
OMAHA  BEE 
DENVER  NEWS 

SALT  LAKE  HERALD  REPUBLICAN 
NEW  YORK  TIMES 

742  Market  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


CLEVELAND  JOTTINGS 

Libel  Suits  Filed  Against  the  Press  and 

the  Youngstown  Telegram — Hungarian 

Daily  Incorporated  with  a  Capital  of 

^25.000 — Leader-News  Campaign. 

Cleveland,  Ohio.  Xov.  3. — Suit  for 
$25,O0U  damages,  alleging  libel,  has  been 
tiled  against  the  Scripps  Publishing  Co. 
(The  Press),  by  Charles  P.  Salen,  deputy 
state  tax  (■ummis.sioner,  president  of  the 
Big  Four  Oil  Co.,  and  candidate  for  mayor 
of  Cleveland.  The  suit  is  based  in  part 
oil  a  carto<.tn  that  apiieared  in  the  Press 
a  few  weeks  ago.  with  tlie  caption : 
"Would  It  Be  Like  This  if  a  Sport  Were 
Mayor?”  Tlie  picture  showed  Salen  at¬ 
tired  in  garb  of  extreme  pattern  and  sup¬ 
posed  "loud”  coloring.  Salen  declared  that 
it  exposed  him  to  “ridieule,  hatreil,  dis¬ 
grace  and  contempt.” 

Salen  also  includes  a  story  from  the 
Press  in  whitdi  the  Funk  &  Wagnall  dic¬ 
tionary  definition  of  a  “sport”  was  given. 
In  his  petition  Salen  alleges  that  the  car¬ 
toon  is  "false  and  lilielous,”  and  gives  the 
impression  he  is  a  man  of  "vicious  and 
lawless  habits.”  He  also  alleges  liliel  in 
the  dictionary  definition  of  a  sport. 

ATTACKED  FOB  ALLEGED  "K.MSEKIHM.” 

Another  candidate  figured  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  a  pamphlet  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  in  which  Peter  Witt,  administration 
candidate,  was  attacked  for  alleged  “kai- 
serism.”  Editors  of  foreign  language 
newspa tiers  denounced  in  editorials  the 
circulation  of  the  paiier.  Among  those 
who  deploreil  the  attack  on  Witt  were 
Carl  Fuks,  editor  The  Svet,  a  Bohemian 
daily ;  Ixiuis  ,1.  Pirc,  editor  Clevelandska 
Amerika,  a  Slovenian  newspaper;  .Joseph 
Sawicky,  jiresident  Polish  -  American 
(’hamber  of  Industry ;  Woldemar  von 
Xostitz.  editor  Waechter  und  Anzeiger,  a 
Herman  daily ;  F.  Melaragno,  editor 
Voice  of  the  People,  an  Italian  daily;  A. 
Wielowisjski.  editor  .Tutrzeiika,  a  Polish 
weekly. 

How  candidates  have  interested  them¬ 
selves  in  the  influence  the  newspapers 
liave  on  public  opinion,  is  indicated  by  an 
attack  made  on  newspaper  men  generally 
at  one  campaign  meeting.  The  reiMirters 
were  told  they  are  “not  supiwsed  to  tell 
the  truth ;  if  they  did  they  would  not  be 
newspaper  men.” 

WHY  HE  KEFUSED  THE  ADS 

W.  G.  Chandler,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Press,  refused  to  accept  political 
advertising  on  Monday  preceding  Elec¬ 
tion  Day.  “We  thought  this  a  good 
plan,”  says  Mr.  Chandler,  “because  it 
would  prevent  the  publication  of  attacks 
made  on  any  candidate  when  it  is  too 
late  for  him  to  answer  before  the  elec¬ 
tion.” 

The  Press  has  started  a  ph  ture  puzzle 
contest  to  arouse  interest  in  its  moving 
picture  theatre  want  columns.  Cash 
prizes  will  be  distributed  to  the  winners. 

On  Election  Night  the  I’lain  I>ealer 
gave  a  moving  puTure  entertainment  in 
addition  to  showing  the  returns  from  city, 
county  and  state.  An  innovation  was 
the  use  of  tbe  telautograph,  and  cartoons 
by  Donahey.  and  pu-tures  by  Temple, 
“city  life”  artist. 

To  emphasize  the  value  of  food  prod¬ 
ucts  advertised  in  its  columns,  the  Plain 
Dealer  is  offering  prizes  for  mentis  in 
which  the  different  foods  exploited  in  its 
columns  arc  used. 

YOU.NGSTOW.X  TELEGKAM  SUED. 

The  Youngstown  (O.)  Telegram  and 
its  publisher,  Samuel  G.  McClure,  have 
been  sued  for  $50,000  each  by  Judge  Will¬ 
iam  P.  Barnum.  of  the  Mahoning  county 
common  pleas  court,  for  alleged  libel. 
Six  other  individuals  are  named,  and  in 
nil  the  judge  asks  $250,000  damages.  The 
judge  charges  the  alleged  libelous  state¬ 
ments  were  circulated  a  year  ago  during 
his  campaign  as  candidate  for  a  judge¬ 
ship  in  the  seventh  Ohio  district  of  the 
court  of  apijcals. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  meetings 
held  recently  by  the  Cleveland  Advertis¬ 
ing  CHub  took  |)laoe  on  Wednesday  of  this 
week  when  Bert  M.  Moses,  of  Omega  Oil 
fame,  spoke.  Mr.  Moses  dwelt  on  the 
virtues  of  persistency  in  advertising, 
especially  in  tbe  newspapers  and  street 
cars. 


On  Tuesday  night  and  Wednesday 
uioruiug  the  (Cleveland  Advertising  Club 
entertained  the  members  and  guests  with 
the  election  returns,  motion  pictures, 
dancing,  refreshments  and  the  like  at  the 
Hotel  Statler  ball  room. 

More  than  (500  entries  have  been  re- 
i-eived  by  Ross  Tenney,  sporting  editor 
of  the  Press,  for  the  horseshoe-pitching 
tournament  at  Brookside  stadium  for  No- 
vemlier  (i.  This  is  nearly  twice  as  many 
entries  as  Mr.  Tenney  figured  on.  There 
are  repre.sentalives  6om  all  over  Ohio 
and  from  adjoining  states.  Fifty  games 
will  be  going  on  at  one  time  until  the 
tourney  narrows  down  to  the  final  rounds. 
The  Press  is  offering  a  diamond  and  gold 
medal  for  the  winner. 

CI.EVEI  AND  PAPEK.S  GAIN  I.\  ADS. 

(Jeorge  F.  Moran,  assistant  general 
manager  of  the  Leader-News,  is  directing 
a  •■ampaign  that  calls  attention  to  a 
unique  situation  in  the  daily  newspaper 
field  in  Cleveland.  Although  Cleveland 
has  a  population  of  700,0(10,  and  is  tlie 
center  of  a  territory  with  more  than 
1.<KMI.(KI0  iKipulation.  there  are  only  two 
morning,  two  evening  and  two  Sunday 
newspaiiers  in  the  Sixth  City  covering 
this  district.  These  facts  are  set  forth  in 
a  two-tone,  11  x  20  folder,  lieing  distri¬ 
buted  to  advertisers  by  the  r.«ader-News. 
The  uewsiiapers  in  Cleveland  maintain 
a  daily  delivery  throughout  northern 
Ohio. 

Papers  of  incorporation  have  lieen 
taken  out  by  Szabadsag,  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  influential  Hungarian  dailies 
in  the  country.  The  <‘ompany  now  is 
capitalized  at  $23,000.  This  newspaper 
manager  of  the  Jjeader-News,  is  directing 
is  managiKl  by  Mrs.  B.  R.  Kohanyi,  the 
widow  of  the  late  owner  and  publisher 
E.  T.  Kolianyi,  who  founded  the 
publication  23  years  ago.  Stephen 
Pukyis  is  the  editor.  Tlie  eir- 
ciilation,  which  is  nation-wide,  is 
now  34,000.  Incorporators  of  the  new 
concern,  known  as  the  Szabadsag  Printing 
&  Publishing  Co.,  are  Mrs.  Kohanyi,  her 
father,  Louis  Klosz,  Dr.  E.  Rosenberg. 
C.  L.  Ayer,  former  Judge  Charles  S. 
Reed,  of  the  law  firm  of  Reed,  Eichel- 
berger  &  Nord.  .Judge  Reed,  it  may  be 
remeiiiliered,  is  counsel  for  (’ount  Ludwig, 
Austro-Hungarian  c-onsul,  and  his  asso¬ 
ciate  .John  Pelenyi,  in  their  proposed  suit 
against  the  New  York  World  and  the 
Detroit  Free  Press. 

NEW  INCORPOR  ATIONS 

.New  York  City. — Rernnrd  Granville 
Publishing  Co.,  magazines,  newspapers, 
capital  $30,0(M».  M.  G.  Hart.  V.  D.  Borst. 
\V.  .M.  Stockbridgc.  41  Park  Row,  N.  Y.  C. 

WiLMt.NGTox,  Del. — Tlic  Delmarvia 
Printing  Company,  of  IVilinington.  was 
incoriwrated  at  Dovef  for  the  purpose  of 
publishing  the  I.rf>kal  Anzeiger,  the  in¬ 
corporators  being  Max  E.  Goetz.  Louis 
Clodi  and  Gustav  S.  Ripka,  all  of  this 
city.  The  capital  stock  is  $30,0CK). 

Stei'BENVille.  O. — The  'Fribune  Press 
Co.  has  been  incorporati-d  for  $.'50.000  by 
John  W.  Rurchinal.  of  Wheeling.  W.  Va., 
and  .Judge  Frank  H.  Kerr,  W.  M.  Mit¬ 
chell.  Harry  Low  and  George  H.  Weber, 
all  of  Steubenville. 

Columbus,  O. — The  Ohio  Advertising 
Co.,  of  Youngstown,  with  a  $10,000  capi¬ 
tal  stock.  Incorporators.  M.  J.  Foberty. 
Peter  W.  Boyle,  Frank  W.  Boyle,  John  J. 
Boyle.  John  W.  Garghill. 

New  Haven,  ('onn. — The  Ford  Sys¬ 
tem  Advertising  Company.  Capital. 
$5,<’KX).  Incorporators  are  W.  R.  Averill. 
C.  H.  Ford.  C.  M.  Wellman  and  G.  J. 
Holt,  all  of  New  Haven. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. — Newspaper 
Engraving  Company  is  tbe  name  of  a 
new  corporation  for  specializing  in  en¬ 
gravings,  art  work  and  cartoons  for  news¬ 
paper  customers.  The  corporation  is  capi¬ 
talized  at  $2.3.CKX)  and  its  officers  are  as 
follows ;  President,  Wm.  Alden  Smith  ; 
vice-president  and  treasurer,  .Arthur  H. 
Vandenburg ;  secretary  and  manager, 
William  Alden  Smith,  Jr. 

Detroit,  Mich. — ITie  Fred  M.  Randall 
Company  has  been  incorporated  with  a 
capital  of  $30,000  by  Fred  M.  Randall, 
who  was  for  seven  years  the  Detroit  rep¬ 
resentative  for  several  general  advertising 
agencies,  and  for  the  past  two  years  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Taylor-Critchficld-Clague 
Co,,  of  Chicago. 


BERESFORD  MOVES  UP 


And  Sweeney  Does  Likewise  —  Merit 

Brings  Rewards  to  Them. 

Richard  Beresford  has  resigned  as 
western  manager  of  the  Lanston  Mono¬ 
type  Machine  Company  to  become  assist¬ 
ant  general  manager  of  the  Universal 
Typemaking  Machine  Company,  of  New 
\  ork  and  Chicago. 

He  had  been  coiiuected  with  the  Mono¬ 
type  Company  for  si.x  years  and  is  a 
practical  printer,  having  served  hU  ap- 
prciilice.ship  in  his  father’s  establishment 
at  Washington,  D.  C.,  after  which  he 
was  a  proofreader  in  the  Ketterlinus 
plant,  Philadelphia;  then  purchasing 
agent  of  stationery  and  printing  for  the 
American  Bridge  Company.  Later,  Mr. 
Beresford  was  superintendent  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Printing  Company,  and  from 
there  went  to  the  Westiiighouse  Electric 
Company  as  superintendent  of  its  print¬ 
ing  department. 

Mr.  Beresford  will  be  in  charge  of  the 
Chicago  office. 

Janies  H.  Sweeney,  his  assistant  with 
the  Lanston  Company,  was  appointed 
ills  successor.  He  has  grown  up  with 
the  company,  and  during  the  past  two 
years  has  traveled  over  the  western 
district  extensively. 

Mr.  Sweeney  will  have  as  his  assistant 
Cyril  C.  Means,  who  has  been  a  salesman 
attached  to  the  Chicago  office  for  some 
years. 

Machine  to  Make  Wet  Mats 

W.  C.  Handley,  foreman  of  the  stereo¬ 
typing  depariment  of  (he  Newspaper  En¬ 
terprise  Association.  Cleveland,  O.,  is  per¬ 
fecting  a  machine  fur  the  making  of  wet 
mats,  and  apparently  he  has  solved  a  proh- 
le.n  that  has  bothered  inventors  for  23 
years,  he  says.  The  chief  feature  of  the 
machine  is  two  brushes,  one  moving  from 
side  to  side,  the  other  stationary.  This 
makes  it  possible  to  distribute  the  paste 
evenly.  According  to  Editor  Hughes, 
this  is  really  the  first  practical  machine 
of  its  kind.  “As  our  list  of  papers  grew,” 
says  Mr.  Hughes,  “we  found  we  would 
have  to  do  something  when  it  came  to 
making  more  than  250  wet  mats  a  day, 
which  was  the  best  a  good  man  could  do 
in  eight  hours.  The  machine  invented  by 
Mr.  Handley  will  turn  out  300  mats  an 
hour,  or  2,400  a  day.  It  pastes  two 
tissues  on  the  blotter,  and  not  only 
saves  labor,  but  space  of  machinery 
necdetl  when  the  mats  are  made  by  hand." 


Smart  Work  in  Danville,  III. 

The  second  annual  carrier  boys’  race, 
lately  conducted  by  the  eireiilation  de- 
partnient  of  the  Danville  (111.)  Comiuer- 
eial-News,  proved  to  be  a  bigger  success 
than  had  lieen  anticipated.  More  sub- 
seriliers  were  secured  by  far  than  had 
lieen  expected,  and  every  laiy  who  car¬ 
ried  for  the  paper  in  i)anvillc  entered 
the  race  to  either  win  a  jirize  or  come  as 
near  to  the  mark  as  possilile.  Louis 
Mayer,  carrier  for  route  34.  won  t'le  first 
prize.  A  total  of  47.5  new  suhs-riliers 
were  received  between  !»  a.  iii.  and  3  p.  ni. 


Good  Deliveries  at  Winston-Salem 
So  far  as  is  known,  the  daily  Sentinel 
of  Winston-Salem  is  the  first  afternoon 
newspaper  iu  North  Carolina  to  estab¬ 
lish  an  afternoon  delivery  to  its  rural 
renders.  Farmers  residing  along  the 
routes  will  lie  served  as  early  as  the 
readers  in  the  city.  The  delivery  is 
made  by  automobile,  the  papers  ^ing 
delivered  to  boxes  conveniently  placed  to 
the  suhaeriliers’  homes. 


On  You  Will  Rest  the  Blame 
(From  the  Ifenrut  Ilugtler.) 

Did  you  ever  stoji  to  think  tliat  what 
you  get  paid  for  is  results? 

Did  you  ever  hear  a  man  say  “I  am 
doing  the  best  T  can,”  and  yet  he  was 
not  producing  results?  Do  you  think  his 
“best  I  can”  satisfied  the  boss? 

No;  but  that  same  man  will  find,  if  he 
searches  himself,  that  he  is  not  doing  the 
best  he  can,  because  his  search  of  himself 
will  reveal  the  fact  that  his  methods  arc 
wrong  if  he  is  not  getting  results;  and 
the  earlier  he  changes  his  tactics  t)i<* 
earlier  satisfactory  results  will  come. 
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I  Know  of  No  Part  of  the  Country  Where  Newspapers  Are  Better  as  a 

‘  a 

Whole  or  More  Carefully  Read,  or  More  Generally  Believed  In 
Than  in  New  York  State. — M.  M.  Gillam. 


OFFICES  OF 

Gillam’s  Service 

Advertising  and  Business  Building 

110  West  34th  Street 
Herald  Square 

Telephone  Greeley  2531 


Editor  &  Publisher,  New  York,  October  22,  1915. 

New  York  City. 

Gentlemen: 

You  ask  me  “why  the  manufacturer  of  a  branded  article  should  use  New 
York  State  newspapers  to  promote  sales,  and  what  the  New  York  State  news¬ 
paper  field  offers  to  manufacturers?” 

In  every  considerable  centre  of  grouped  population  in  New  York  State 
there  is  at  least  one  daily  newspaper.  Often  there  are  two  or  more  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  each  community. 

These  newspapers  are  part  of  the  life  of  the  people. 

The  longer  a  newspaper  is  taken  into  a  family  the  more  perfectly  does  it 
fill  the  role  there  of  a  worldly  wise  friend  whose  advice  is  welcome  and  whose 
words  have  the  weight  of  authority. 

This  is  particularly  true  of  towns  little  and  big,  and  of  notably  populous 
portions  of  the  countryside.  It  is  more  particularly  true  since  supervision  of 
advertisements  has  come  to  be  so  generally  attended  to  with  equal  or  even 
greater  care  than  that  given  to  the  supervision  of  the  news. 

What  one  tells  another  is  the  best  of  all  advertising. 

What  a  newspaper  tells  its  believing  readers  is  surely  the  next  best  of  all 
advertising. 

I  know  of  no  part  of  the  country  where  newspapers  are  better  as  a  whole, 
or  more  carefully  read,  or  more  generally  believed  in  than  in  New  York  State. 
I  know  of  no  people  anywhere  between  the  oceans  that  are  ahead  of  the  aver¬ 
age  of  New  York  State  in  desire  to  have  good  goods,  in  wide  awakeness  for 
novel  goods  and  in  ability  and  willingness  to  pay  for  them. 

The  manufacturer  of  a  branded  article  (the  brand  insuring  standard  qual¬ 
ity)  needs  only  to 

1 —  Have  what  the  newspaper  readers  can  wisely  buy 

2 —  Tell  them  of  it  plainly  and  pointedly 

to  be  certain  of  a  satisfactory  return — within  a  reasonable  time. 

Merchandise  introductions  are  rarely  quick.  It  takes  time,  as  a  rule,  to 
make  an  impression.  Any  growth,  from  a  tree  to  a  business,  to  be  enduring 
must  be  slow — relatively. 

It  is  wasted  effort  to  advertise  ahead  of  ability  to  meet  demand. 

If  the  manufacturer  is  not  prepared  to  cover  the  entire  State  at  once  let 
him  take  any  section,  get  merchant  cooperation,  and  then  tell  his  story  in  the 
newspapers  there.  Tell  it  clearly,  tersely  perhaps,  but  so  that  it  looks  ^and 
reads  as  if  he  believes  in  it  himself.  Type  tricks  and  bright  writing  count  for 
little  by  themselves. 

Yes,  some  newspapers  are  greater  than  others;  but  there  is  no  newspaper 
long  published  anywhere,  on  its  merits,  that  has  not  some  value  to  an  adver¬ 
tiser.  Here  is  where  the  honest,  well  posted  advertising  agent  has  special 
value. 

No  creature  living  can  tell  for  sure  that  this  or  that  newspaper  will  pro¬ 
duce  this  or  that  result  at  any  given  time,  but  that  the  average  of  newspaper 
publicity  will  be  profitably  helpful  to  the  advertiser  who  keeps  intelligently 
and  persistently  at  it  is  as  certain  as  the  forecasts  of  the  actuarial  tables  in 
life  insurance. 

I  can  think  of  no  article  suited  to  the  needs  or  fancies  of  intelligent, 
broad  minded,  well  to  do,  alert  people  in  this  latitude,  who  live  well,  dress  well 
and  are  in  touch  with  the  real  progress  of  the  Twentieth  Century,  that  cannot 
be  advertised  anywhere  in  New  York  State,  in  the  daily  papers,  as  a  campaign, 
with  confidence  that  the  result  will  warrant  the  cost. 

Very  truly  yours, 

M.  M.  GILLAM. 


The  Newspapers  listed  on  this  page  offer  3,890,406 
average  Circulation  at  a  total  comhined  cost  of  $5.95 
per  line,  or  an  average  of  one  and  one>half  tenths  of 
a  cent  per  line  per  thousand.  This  is  less  than  thirty- 
four  cents  per  thousand  Circulation  for  an  advertise¬ 
ment  occupying  a  magazine  page  of  224  lines. 

Make  your  own  deduction  as  to  whether  that  is  not 
Low  Cost  advertising,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  terri¬ 
tory  is  covered  most  intensively,  and  that  it  covers 
fourteen  of  the  principal  Cities  of  New  York  State, 
and  their  suburbs,  and  covers  them  well,  with  News¬ 
papers  of  High  Standing  and  Reputation. 

Suppose  you  had  this  tremendous  Publicity  Force 
working  for  you;  don’t  you  think  you  would  soon  feel 
the  Benefit? 


Paid  2,500  10,000 
Circ.  Lines  Lines 


Albany  Knickerbocker  Press  (M) . . 
Albany  Knickerbocker  Press  (S) . . . 

Brooklyn  Eagle  (E)  3c .  ) 

Brooklyn  Eagle  (S)  3c .  j 

Brooklyn  Standard  Union  (E) . 

Brooklyn  Standard  Union  (S) . 

Buffalo  Courier-Enquirer  (M&E) . . 

Corning  Evening  Leader  (E)  . 

Elmira  Star-Gazette  (E)  . 

Gloversville  Leader-Republican  (E) 

Gloversville  Herald  (M)  . 

Ithaca  Journal  (E)  . 

Newburgh  Daily  News  (E) . 

Mt.  Vernon  Daily  Argus  (E) . 

New  York  American  (M) . 

New  York  American  (S) . 

New  York  Globe  (E) . 

New  York  Herald  (M) .  I 

New  York  Herald  (S) .  j 

N,  Y.  Journal  of  Commerce  (M)... 

New  York  Evening  Mail  (E) . 

New  York  Evening  Post  (E) . 

New  York  Press  (M) . [ _ \ 

New  York  Press  (S) . J 

New  York  Sun  (M&S) . 

New  York  Sun  (E) . 

New  York  Times  (M) .  I 

New  York  Times  (S) .  j 

New  York  Tribune  (M&S) . 

New  York  Telegram  (E) . 

New  York  Telegram  (S) . 

New  York  World  (M) .  I 

New  York  World  (S) . J 

New  York  WoHd  (E) . 

Oneonta  Star  (M)  . 

Poughkeepsie  Star  (E) . 

Schenectady  Gazette  (M) . 

Troy  Record  (M&E)  . 


3,935,096  6.8673  6.3751 

*A.  B.  C. 

Ratings  Government  Statements,  Oct,  1915. 
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.27 
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.405 
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.25 

.21 

223,848 

.285 

21 
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.20 

.18 
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.40 

.40 

403,787 

.40 

.40 

6,484 

.0114 

.0085 

6,260 

.0215 

.0115 

20,632 

.06 

.04 

•23,230 

.035 

.035 

General  Advertisers  seeking  further  light  in  respect  to  marketing  conditions  and  distribution  facilities  in  New  York  State 
are  requested  to  conununicate  with  THE  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER,  Suite  1117,  World  Building,  New  York.  Phones, 
Beekman  4330,  4331. 
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Having  the  confidence  of  its 
readers 

DETROIT  SATURDAY  NIGHT 

produces  sure  results. 

G.  LOGAN  PAYNE  CO. 

New  York  Chicago  Boston  Detroit 


NEWSPAPER 

prosperity  is  based  on  circulation. 

FEATURE 

elements  of  the  right  kind  make 
and  hold  circulation. 

SERVICE 

by  experts  means  material  and 
methods  that  have  been  PROVED. 
L*t  us  $tni  you  *ompUt  of  enr  eol- 
ortd  comicM,  daily  and  Sunday  fatal 
in  black  and  colora. 

Newspaper  Feature  Service 

M.  Koenicsberc.  Msnsesr 
«1  FASK  ROW  KEW  YORK 


Deutsches  Journal 

The  N.  Y.  German 
Journal  is  America’s 

Greatest  German  Newspaper 


The 

Automatic  Press  Blanket 

It  everythinK  the  name  implies. 
Eliminates  an  tympan  cloth. 

Saves  paper,  time  and  increases  press 
efficiency. 

Write  for  sample  and  descriptive  mat¬ 
ter.  We  are  the  sole  manufacturers. 

“Quality  Goods  Only” 

New  England  Newspaper 
Supply  Co., 

Worcester,  Mass. 
SPECIFY 

CLINE- WESTINGHOUSE 

Motor  and  Control 
Equipments 

FOR  WEB  PRESSES 

SPECIAL  MOTOR  DRIVES  FOR 
STEREOTYPE  MACHINES 

LINOTYPE  MOTOR  DRIVES 


CUNE  ELECTRIC  MFC.  CO. 

Fisbar  Bldg.,  Chicago 


You  can  now  lease 


for  small  monthly  rental 

National  Bettric  Bulletins 


Publishers  everywhere  should 
investigate.  Write  or  wire 
for  particulars. 


National  Electric  Bulletin  Corp. 

New  York  City 


LIVE  PAPERS 


will  bred  this  call  and  wire  im¬ 
mediately  for  full  particulars  of 
Scenario  Contest  Lessons  fur¬ 
nished  gratuitously. 

Greatest  circulation  builder 
brought  out  in  a  long  time. 

The  Vitagraph  Company 
of  America 


East  1 5tk  St.  &  Locust  Ave^  B'klyn.N.Y. 
NEW  YORK  LONDON 

CHICACO  PARIS 


CHICAGO’S  NEWS  BUDGET 


Herald  Begins  a  Notable  Eldncational 
Campaign  in  Behalf  of  Advertising- 
Society  of  Midland  Authors  Elect  Of¬ 
ficers — Kitty  Kelly  and  Alfred  W. 
Chase,  of  the  Tribune,  Get  Married. 


Chicago,  November  3. — The  Herald  will 
on  Thursday  begin  the  publication  of  a 
rtmiarkable  series  of  inside  articles  on 
prsficrity  from  the  pens  of  noted"  Chi¬ 
cago  advertising  men.  The  aim  will  be 
to  stimulate  advertising  through  the 
education  of  non-advertisers,  small  ad¬ 
vert  i.sers  and  big  advertisers  as  to  the 
true  value  of  truthful  publicity.  The 
advertising  chiefs  will  indulge  them¬ 
selves  in  heart  to  heart  talks  with  the 
public  telling  how  big  sales  are  made, 
how  to  make  known  an  invention,  and 
how  to  place  a  new  product  in  the  homd. 
Says  the  Herald: 

“Tile  prosperous  days  we  have  hoped 
for,  the  winter  of  promise,  is  here.  But 
the  opportunity  is  only  raw  material; 
it  must  lie  manufactured  and  fashioned 
to  give  yield.  The  need  of  the  country 
is  more  business  and,  if  we  make  it  our¬ 
selves,  we  will  find  it  here. 

“Salesman  and  manufacturer,  ambit¬ 
ious  youth  and  inventor,  heed  what  these 
men  have  to  say.  They  will  plot  the 
highroad  to  prosperity, — the  way  that 
America  must  go.” 

In  announcing  its  program  the  Herald 
prints  the  pictures  of  a  nnmlier  of  tlii- 
i-ago’s  advertisingdom  lenders  and  laurels 
them,  “the  unknown  builders  of  Empire.” 

“While  Joffre  and  French  and  Hinden- 
l>erg,”  recited  the  Herald,  "liend  in  their 
tents  to  map  the  world’s  destruction, 
these  men  pour  over  the  peace  charts  and 
plan  a  nation’s  upbuilding.  And  when 
the  giant  brains  of  Europe  are  thrown 
in  the  scale  of  eternity,  their  appraisal 
will  be  less  than  these  nu-n’s.  for  these 
generals  of  peace  are  rising  while  the 
war-mad  monarchs  rage.” 

.Among  those  who  will  <-<*ntril>nte  to 
the  symposium  are  Elmer  E.  ('ritchficld, 
Taylor-fS’itchfield-Clagne,  Co.;  Paul  A. 
Faust,  Mitchell  &  Faust;  Frank  A.  Sea¬ 
man.  Frank  A.  Seaman.  Ine.;  .lolm  lA*e 
.Maliin,  Mahin  Advertising  Co. ;  Frank 
I’reshrey,  Frank  Preshrey  Co.;  .Innies 
O’Shaughnessey,  O'Shaughnessey  Adver¬ 
tising  Co.;  Bernard  .1.  Mnllaney,  .John¬ 
son  Advertising  corporation;  .losej)h  H. 
Finn.  Niehols-Finn  Advertising  Co.; 
tieorge  P.  Metzger,  HanfT  Metzger.  Ine.; 
Witt  K.  Cochrane,  Witt  K.  Cixdirane  Ad¬ 
vertising  Co.;  Hugh  Brennan,  Dooley- 
Brennan  Co.;  William  A.  Stiles,  William 
-A.  Stiles  Advertising  agency:  Frank  O. 
Baleh.  Stewart  agency;  E.  W.  Macavoy, 
Maeavoy  Advertising  Co.;  Irving  R.  Al¬ 
len,  Irving  R.  Allen  Co.;  (lyde  S.  Thomp¬ 
son,  Thompson-Carroll  Co.;  F.  K.  Per¬ 
kins.  Chas.  H.  Fuller  Co.:  and  Charles 
H.  Porter,  Chicago  Association  of  Ad¬ 
vertising. 

Fifty  authors  and  newspaper  men  at- 
U'lided  the  sessions  of  the  Society  of 
.Midland  Authors  here  last  Saturday.  In 
the  Fine  Arts  building  there  was  a  meet¬ 
ing  and  election  of  officers.  Miss  Alice 
French  (Octave  Thanet),  Meredith  Ni¬ 
cholson  and  Randall  I’arrish  spoke.  These 
offTieers  were  elected:  .Tames  Whitcomb 
Riley.  Indianapolis,  honorary  president; 
H.  C.  CTiatfielii-Taylor,  laike  Forest,  Ill., 
president;  Edwin  Balmer,  Evanston,  III, 
swretary;  .John  Stahl.  Chicago,  treasurer 

These  vii'c-presidents  were  chosen : 
Emerson  Hough,  Chicago;  George  Ade, 
Bnxik,  Ind.;  Alice  French,  Davenport, 
Ta.:  William  Allen  White,  Emporia, 
Kan.;  Will  I’ayne,  Paw  Paw,  Mich.; 
Maude  Radford  Warren,  Columbia,  Mo.; 
Herl»ert  Quick,  Berkley  Springs,  W.  Va.; 
.losefili  Mills  Hanson,  Yankton,  S.  D.; 
Zona  Gale,  Portage,  Wis. 

-A  dinner  at  the  (Congress  hotel  in¬ 
cluded  the  meeting. 

When  the  staff  of  the  Tribune  as¬ 
sembled  on  .Saturday  last  for  the  pur- 
f)ose  of  getting  out  the  bull  dog  and 
successive  editions,  two  members  of  the 
editorial  galaxy  were  missing.  They 
were  Kitty  Kelly,  moving  picture  editor 
(more  true  name  Audrie  iJapaugh)  and 


Alfred  Winslow  Chase,  editor  of  feature 
pages.  Their  absence  was  noted  but 
none  scented  a  possibility  of  coincidence. 
Time  wore  on  but  no  Kitty  Kelly;  no 
A1  Chase.  City  Editor  Walter  Howey 
was  just  beginning  to  feel  nervous  when 
in  came  a  telegram  something  like  this: 

“Glen  Ellyn,  Ill. 

"Miss  Alspaugh  becomes  Mrs.  Clhase 
at  4  p.  m.  today.  Chase.” 

And  that  was  the  first  anybody  knew 
that  a  wooing  and  winning  had  gone  on 
right  under  their  very  eyes.  The  cere¬ 
mony  was  performed  at  the  home  of  the 
bride’s  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  U.  W.  Als¬ 
paugh,  at  Glen  Ellyn.  .Ail  nnheknownst 
Mr.  Chase  had  furnished  apartments  at 
5123  Winthrop  avenue,  where  he  will 
take  his  bride  when  the  honeymoon  is 
over. 

Miss  Alspaugh  began  her  daily  news¬ 
paper  work  on  the  Tribune  in  ttie  sum¬ 
mer  of  1914,  became  moving  picture  critic 
and  is  one  of  the  country’s  ranking  writ¬ 
ers  in  that  line.  She  has  contributed 
extensively  to  motion  picture  magazines 
and  has  written  scenarios.  Recently  she 
toured  the  California  studios  for  her 
pa[)er.  Previous  to  joining  the  Tribune 
staff  she  was  with  Oak  I.ieave8,  at  Oak 
Park. 

Mr.  (Thase  began  his  newspaper  career 
several  years  ago  as  a  reporter  for  the 
Inter  Ocean.  He  was  city  editor  of  that 
paper  when  he  joined  the  Tribune  execu¬ 
tive  force. 

The  Chicago  Elevated  Railroads,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  example  of  the  surface  lines, 
this  week  began  to  employ  space  in  the 
daily  newspapers  to  enlighten  the  public 
concerning  Chicago’s  elevated  roads.  The 
campaign  will  run  several  weeks.  The 
advertisements  are  attractive  and  set 
forth  the  policies  of  the  roads,  and  their 
advantages  to  the  city  traveler.  Places 
of  interest  in  the  city  accessible  by  the 
elevateil  are  pointed  out.  The  provisions 
for  the  public’s  safety  and  convenience 
are  dwelt  upon.  “Use  the  Elevated”  is 
the  slogan.  Supplementing  this  cam¬ 
paign  a  monthly  pamphlet'  is  to  he  is¬ 
sued  under  the  title  of  “Elevated  News,” 
designed  to  interest  commuters  in  the 
trains  they  ride  in.  H.  A.  .lohnson  is 
editor  of  Elevated  News. 

Tlie  “Keeping  Fit’’  department  in  the 
American,  edited  by  Martin  A.  Delaney, 
physical  culture  expert,  boasts  of  a  large 
clientele  of  readers.  Just  now  Delaney 
is  reviving  interest  in  the  old  hare  and 
hound  game  most  of  us  played  when  we 
were  boys.  The  American  is  offering 
silver  cups  to  winners  in  a  tournament 
to  lie  held  under  that  pajx-r’s  auspices. 

The  newly  organized  Pen  Cluh  of  Chi¬ 
cago  has  leased  the  fourth  and  part  of 
the  third  floor  in  the  Monroe  building, 
Monroe  and  Clark  streets,  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  soon  will  be  at  home  in  the  new 
quarters.  All  conventional  elnh  facilities 
and  appurtenances  will  1m*  provided.  The 
quarters  formerly  were  occupied  by  the 
Hamilton  Club.  The  Pen  Cliih  now  has 
alMiut  300  active  members. 

Miss  Kathleen  O’Brennan,  society 
editor  of  the  Irish  Times,  who  spoke  on 
•‘Bohemian  Life  in  Dublin”  was  the  chief 
attraction  at  a  meeting  of  the  Illinois 
Woman’s  Press  Association  'J'hursday  in 
Chicago.  Miss  O’Brennan  is  touring  the 
United  States.  Harlan  E.  Balieoek,  au¬ 
thor  of  “Bab  Ballads,”  and  Herald  Poet, 
read  some  jingles  for  the  ladies,  and  Ben 
Kendall,  of  the  Tribune  entertained  them 
with  narratives  of  his  investigation  of 
quack  doctors  for  the  Tribune.  Ethel 
M.  Colson,  of  the  Herald,  president  of 
the  association,  presided  at  the  meeting. 

MAKqt’i.s  .Fame.s. 


Iowa  Ad  Men  Convene 

The  Assm-iated  Ad  Clubs  <»f  Iowa  met 
in  convention  at  Des  Moines  on  Monday 
and  Tuesday,  T.  W.  Le  Qnatte  presiding. 
The  programme  included  addresses  of 
welcome  by  the  governor,  the  mayor  and 
the  chamber  of  commerce,  also  a  banquet 
at  which  I>afe  Young,  Jr.,  was  toast¬ 
master  and  the  speakers  were  Messrs. 
Houston  and  Stwkdale  of  the  A.  A.  C.  A\’. 

Speakers  at  the  day  sessions  were: 
J.  K.  Elwell,  H.  J,  Ke'nner,  C.  V.  Sim¬ 
mons,  F.  W.  Beckman,  J.  R.  Woltz,  W. 

C.  D’Arcy,  C  S.  Cessna,  C.  B.  Minnie, 

D.  M.  Grove  and  H.  Q.  Larimer. 


NEW  NEWSPAPER  SYNDICATE 


Organized  by  William  T.  Blaine  and 
Others  in  New  York  City. 

Announcement  is  made  this  week  of  the 
organization  and  incorporation  in  New 
York  State  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Syndicate,  with  offices  at  455t»  Fourth  ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  City.  The  president  and 
general  manager  is  William  T.  Blaine,  for 
many  years  associated  with  large  publi¬ 
cations  in  St.  Louis,  Chicago  and  New 
Y'ork,  and  who  has  recently  spent  three 
years  abroad.  The  first  vice-president  is 
Alfred  C.  Wessman,  president  of  the  Tap- 
ley  Company,  one  of  the  largest  book 
binderies  in  the  United  States.  The  sec¬ 
ond  vice-president  is  Dr.  Francis  Trev¬ 
elyan  Miller,  founder  of  the  Journal  of 
American  History,  and  editorial  director 
of  several  of  the  leading  publishing  prop¬ 
erties  in  the  country.  The  other  officers 
and  all  those  interested  in  the  under¬ 
taking  are  prominent  in  the  New  York 
business  world.  The  manufacturing  de¬ 
partment  is  under  the  direction  of  E.  D. 
Appleton,  formerly  of  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
Egbert  Gilliss  Handy,  founder  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Search-Light  Library,  se¬ 
lected  and  arranged  the  illustrations  in 
the  volume  the  syndicate  is  publishing. 


W1I.I.IA.M  T.  Bl.Al.NE. 


President  Blaine,  in  an  interview  with 
a  representative  of  The  Editor  and  Puii- 
i.iMHEK,  made  this  statement : 

“The  purpose  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Syndicate  is  to  organize  and  de¬ 
velop  circulation  and  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns  for  the  leading  newspapers.  We 
shall  inaugurate  a  new  service  on  the 
lines  of  efficient  promotion,  which  we  be¬ 
lieve  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
local  newspapers  in  their  broad  relations 
to  the  entire  community.  We  have  plans 
to  acquaint  both  readers  and  ndvertiser.s 
with  the  value  of  the  varied  services  per¬ 
formed  by  the  newspapers  within  their 
specific  territories. 

“The  specific  purpose  of  this  campaign 
is  to  take  full  advantage  of  the^conditions 
existing  in  this  country,  and  to  turn  them 
into  business  profit  for  the  newspapers 
(in  the  form  of  increased  circulation,  in- 
(■reased  advertising,  in'ereased  prestige), 
while  at  the  same  time  performing  a  pub¬ 
lic  service  to  their  readers.” 

The  Syndicate  has  in  press  a  .520-page 
lK>ok  entitled  “America,  the  Land  We 
Ix)ve,”  by  Dr.  Francis  Trevelyan  Miller, 
in  which  is  presentwl  a  complete  narrative 
story  of  the  tradition,  history,  biograjiliy 
and  statistics  showing  the  growth  ami 
greatness  of  the  United  States  from  the 
landing  of  Columbus  to  the  present  day. 
Accompanying  the  volume,  which  is  .il¬ 
lustrated  with  over  300  reproductions  of 
world’s  masterpieces  in  the  American 
Museum  of  Art  and  the  Morgan  col¬ 
lections.  is  a  new  national  anthem  writ¬ 
ten  by  James  Whitcomb  Riley,  for  which 
John  Philip  Sousa,  the  march  king,  Uaa 
written  the  muaic- 
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LIVE  TOPICS  DISCUSSED  BY  READERS 


[Under  thie  caption  ice  ihall  print,  each 
\ceek,  letter!  }rom  our  readers  on  luhJecU 
of  interest  connected  icith  newspaper  pub- 
lishinp  and  advertising.  Any  publisher  who 
desires  help  in  the  solution  of  his  problems, 
or  who  has  pronounced  views  on  any  sub 
feet  connected  with  the  business,  is  invited 
to  contribute  to  this  column.  We  are  con¬ 
fident  that  such  a  column  can  be  made  of 
great  value  through  the  co-operation  of  our 
readers. — Ed.  ] 


Another  Gazette  Doinf;  Business  Also 
Editor  and  rrRi.lsiiEK. 

Dear  Sirs:  Note  In  a  recent  Issue  of  your 
valuahle  publication  that  on  October  1.^  the 
Cedar  Kapids  (Iowa)  Evening  Gazette  pub¬ 
lished  08  columns  of  paid  advertisiii);,  and 
to  the  effect  that  this  was  a  record  for  a  city 
of  40,(X)0  poulatlon.  We  extend  conffratula- 
llons  to  the  Cedar  Kapids  Gazette,  but  feel, 
perhaps,  that  the  Gazette  of  Kalaniazon  has 
reason  to  feel  somewhat  pleased  over  the 
fact  that  in  its  issue  of  September  iiti  it 
carried  255  2/3  columns  of  paid  advertising 
and  152  columns  In  its  issue  of  October  3. 
Kalamazoo  is  also  a  city  of  40,000  popula¬ 
tion. 

Very  truly  yours, 

F.  F.  UowE. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  Oct,  29. 


Who  Syndicates  Pure  Food  Pages? 

EDIT«)K  and  I>IIBI.ISIIEU. 

Gentlemen  :  Can  you  give  us  names  and 
addresst's  of  any  Arms  that  syndicate  Pure 
F<M>d  pages  for  newspaper  use? 

Very  truly  yours, 

Tuk  Timbs-Fnion. 
.VIbany,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  2. 


DEFENDS  BIG  STORES 

Gorrespondent  Supports  Their  Attitude 
Toward  Advertised  Goods— Says  Cus¬ 
tomers  Rely  Upon  the  Merchant  for 
Character  of  Goods  and  Not  on  the 
Manufacturer— Let’s  Have  Your  Views. 

New  York,  October  25. 
The  Editor  and  Publisher: 

One  evening  last  week  I  dropped  into  a 
vaudeville  show  uptown,  where  they  liad 
a  mesmerist.  After  securing  a  number  of 
alleged  recruits  from  the  audience,  he  did 
a  few  “stunts.”  Suddenly  pointing  his 
long  finger  at  a  good-natured,  strenuous 
chap,  he  sternly  and  bluffly  directed  him 
to  stretch  out  stiff  between  two  chairs, 
head  on  the  back  of  one — feet  on  the  back 
of  the  other.  Then  the  mesmerist  jumped 
up  and  down  on  the  young  man’s  stomach 
until  the  chairs  threatened  to  collapse. 

“Wake  up,”  he  finally  shouted,  “you’re 
all  right.”  The  “subject”  got  slowly  hack 
on  his  feet,  rubbed  his  eyes  and  looked 
silly. 

“If  that  was  on  the  level,”  thought  I, 
“the  professor  is  a  mighty  dangerous 
man.  'Tlie  young  fellow  shouldn’t  let  him 
do  it.” 

This  brings  up  the  subject  of  The 
Editor  and  Publisher's  editorial  of  Oc¬ 
tober  10,  relative  to  the  “unfriendly  at¬ 
titude  of  department  stores  to  advertised 
goods,”  and  the  several  “facts”  in  favor 
of  the  latter,  which  are  said  to  be  “sus¬ 
ceptible  of  proof.” 

Are  those  “facts”  susceptible  of  proof? 
Isn’t  it  merely  a  case  of  the  wish  being 
father  to  the  thought? 

Isn’t  it  a  fact  that  more  of  the  cost 
of  these  many,  fancifully  named  and 
liighly  specialized  articles  lies  in  their 
wrappings  and  trappings  than  in  the 
commodities  themselves?  I’ossibly  these 
wrappings  and  trappings,  and  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  publishing  them  broadcast,  are 
truly  a  part  of  the  cost ;  but  they  w  ould 
not  figure  to  the'  same  extent  in  store 
brands  or  sales  from  bulks  purchased  by 
the  retailer,  and  tested  and  guaranteed  to 
be  standard.  Certainly  they  must  enter 
definitely  into  the  cost  of  living,  how¬ 
ever  much  or  little  they  benefit  the 
consumer  who  buys  the  advertised  brand. 

It  may  happen  that  “smaller”  dealers 
gladly  supply  the  advertised  goods  when 
asked  for,  but  if  they  do  they  are  not 
likely  to  grow  vastly  rich  by  the  process. 

It  is  almost  ridiculous  to  contend  and 
attempt  to  justify  the  assertion  that  a  re¬ 
tailer  should  carry  and  supply  the  “ad¬ 
vertised  articles”  when  asked  for  by  con¬ 
sumers.  To  do  so  he  would  have  to  ex¬ 


tend  his  stiK-k  Deyoiul  the  possibility  of 
profit.  In  some  lines  a  dozen  differciii 
marks  strive  for  supremacy  in  one  lo- 
<-nlity.  Who  would  ren.sonahly  expei't  the 
retailer  to  tie  uj)  caiiital  and  valuable 
store  space  in  order  that  the  aspirants 
may  split  up  the  normal  sales  into  tithes 
that  redeet  the  measure  of  each  brand’s 
poimlarity?  .Many  of  the  manufacturers 
of  “advertised  articles"  have  quantity 
prices,  and  to  secure  the  minimum  price 
the  retailer  must  buy  more  than  he  can 
<lispos*>  of  nalurally  in  a  reasonable  lime. 
This  ties  up  his  capital  and  passes  off 
stale  goods  on  his  customers,  which  is  a 
l>ad  thing  for  all  parties. 

It  would  work  to  the  ultimate  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  consumers,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  if  the  retailer  concentrated  on 
one  store  brand ;  at  least  in  such  com- 
nuKlities  as  can  be  purebased  unbranded 
from  responsible  manufacturers  wlio  will 
guarantee  tlie  goods.  Such  •bulks  come 
to  the  retailer  at  prices  considerably  un¬ 
der  those  of  most  highly  specialized  lead¬ 
ers.  lie  will  not  have  to  carry  a  dozen 
competitive  marks,  lie  will  require  per¬ 
haps  three  grades  at  the  most,  which 
means  a  much  smaller  investment :  and 
he  can  profitably  advertise  them  in  his 
own  regular  advertisements,  as  they  will 
be  sold  in  his  wrappings. 

Proprietors  of  highly  specialized  lead¬ 
ers  frequently  overlook  the  fact,  in  the 
contemplation  of  their  own  national  e.\- 
penditures,  that  many  large  retail  estab¬ 
lishments  spend  more  money  in  news- 
Iiaper  advertising  in  their  home  papers 
than  the  combined  local  advertising  of  all 
of  the  “advertised  articles’’  which  they 
sell.  And  local  news])aper  advertising  is 
steadily  increasing  in  volume. 

So  called  “national  advertising’’  stimu¬ 
lates  interest,  but  where  there  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  such  competitors,  each,  naturally, 
acquires  some  friends;  but  all  of  these 
friends  taken  together  represent  only  a 
fraction  of  the  total  store  sales. 

Speaking  in  general  terms,  and  allow¬ 
ing  for  the  exceptions,  it  is  the  gissl 
will  of  a  store  that  brings  it  custom¬ 
ers  and  sells  its  goods,  not  the  reputation 
for  carrying  certain  advertised  specialties. 

Advertised  articles  are  names  to  con¬ 
jure  by.  Consumers  rarely  know  the 
manufacturers,  whose  guarantees  are 
therefore  mostly  impersonal.  They  do 
know  individually,  by  sight  or  by  neigh¬ 
borhood  fame,  the  man  or  men  who  own 
the  retail  store  where  they  trade;  and 
the  clerks  and  employes  who  earn  their 
living  in  the  store  and  abide  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood. 

it’s  the  _8Tore  backi.no  that  oou.vts. 

When  the  store  offers  something 
branded,  or  even  unbranded,  and  guaran¬ 
tees  its  quality,  that  guarantee  of  in¬ 
dividually  known  and  living  personalities, 
on  the  spot,  means  more  to  customers 
than  that  of  any  multi-millionaire  ab¬ 
sentees.  It  almost  invariably  stands 
for  the  good  faith,  honor  and  friendship 
of  a  fellow-townsman  who  puts  their 
names  on  his  books  and  gives  them  gen¬ 
erous  credit.  He  trusts  them.  Shall  they 
refuse  to  trust  him?  Would  you  call 
them  human  if  they  did? 

Though  the  great  retail  store  may 
distribute  advertised  articles  as  a 
matter  of  accommodation,  policy,  or 
gfKKl  merchandizing,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  it  need  do  so  in¬ 
variably,  in  most  lines  of  commwlities. 
It  advertises  regularly,  and  includes  a 
wide  variety  of  merchandise  in  its  an¬ 
nouncements,  often  favorably  mentioning 
advertised  articles,  whose  proprietors- 
have  not  yet  all  gleaned  that  the  big  re¬ 
tailer  is  a  heavier  advertiser  and  more 
potent  factor  in  his  home  town  than  they 
are. 

It  is  question.ible  whether  it  helps  the 
retailer  to  any  great  extent  to  mention 
the  advertised  articles  at  all  in  his  news¬ 
paper  advertisements.  Indeed,  he  might 
much  better  talk  about  his  own  goods, 
for  there  are  few  staples  he  cannot  buy 
unbranded  from  reputable  makers  under 
guarantees  that  will  warrant  him  in  back¬ 
ing  them  himself.  His  own  guarantee  be¬ 
hind  a  sale  means  that  if  the  goods  do 
not  suit,  the  price  will  be  promptly  re- 
{Continued  on  page  580) 


— wonder  if  we’re  spending 
it  in  the  right  mediums!” 


Q  This  little  drama  is 
enacted  every  business  day 
somewhere  by  the  men 
who  furnish  the  money 
and  direct  the  plans  for  the 
publicity  of  their  product. 

Q  Around  that  big  direc¬ 
tor’s  table  sentiment  gives 
way  to  sense,  facts  are 
sought  rather  than  fiction, 
exactness  demanded  in¬ 
stead  of  estimates. 

Q  The  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  the  agent,  the  pub¬ 
lisher  all  recognize  the 
insistent  and  growing  de¬ 
mand  for  circulation  facts. 


Q  “A.  B.  C.  Service” 
supplies  this  information 
in  a  uniform,  standard¬ 
ized,  comprehensive,  far- 
reaching  manner — gives  a 
definite  gauge  of  just  what 
your  dollar  will  buy  in 
any  desired  field  or  class. 

It  is  one  thing  to  make  a 
recommendation  for  an 
appropriation;  quite  another 
to  have  your  recommenda¬ 
tion  justified  hy  facts. 

Q  Why  not  hack  up  your 
plans  with  the  knowledge 
and  facts  that  “A.  B.  C.  Ser¬ 
vice”  places  at  your  disposal? 
Its  cost  is  hut  a  fraction  of 
the  cost  of  doing  without  it. 


The  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  is  a  co-operative  ormnisation — not  for 
profit-  its  membership  includes  over  one  tnousand  Advertisers,  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agents  and  Publishers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  who  believe  in 
standardized  circulation  information.  Complete  information  regarding  the 
aervice  and  membership  may  be  obtained  by  addressing — -nussell  R. 
Whitman,  Managing  Director. 


AUDIT  BUREAU  OF  CIRCULATIONS 

15  East  Washington  Street,  Chicago 
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One  to  Seven  Months*  Campaign 

Circulation  Prestige 

PROFIT 

Maybe  it  is  easy  to  shrug  the  shoulders  and  say  no, 
That  depends  on  whether  you  find  it  pleasanter  to  be 
sorry  than  lucky.  A  little  encouragement  enabled 
Woodbury  to  start  something  that  is  paying  the  papers 
thousands  of  dollars  a  month,  cash  money.  I  am  offering 
another  Woodbury  product.  It  will  pay  more  thousands 
per  month. 

One  New  Yorker  turned  it  down — his  neighbor  took  it  up — 
Number  one  is  now  green  with  envy  and  his  envy  is  only  in 
its  infancy — You  are  saying,  “Tell  us  what  it  is! — It  is  a 
poor  advt.  that  don’t  tell  its  mission !  1”  Well,  the  name 
Woodbury  is  your  cue,  and  it  produces  Circulation  Prestige 
and  Profit.  If  you  care  for  them,  get  full  particulars  from 

ELIOT  LORD 

1  lO  W.  34th  Street  Now  York  City 
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For  Sale 

DUPlfX  FUT-BED  NEWSPAPER  PRESS 

Print*  from  type,  4-6-8-10-12-paKe 
papers,  length  of  page  22}4',  7  col¬ 
umns  to  page,  folds  to  half  or  quarter 
page  size.  Speed  up  to  4,500  per  hour. 
Press  is  in  good  condition  and  was 
replaced  by  a  Scott  Three-Tiered 
Stereotype  Newspaper  Press.  Write 
for  price. 

Walter  Scott  &  Co. 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 


ELBERT  HUBBARD  made 
a  little  journey  to  the  Atlas 
press  clipping  community. 
If  you  want  to  read  of  some¬ 
thing  new  and  original,  send 
10c.  for  this  Journey,  to 
Charles  Hemstreet,  218  East 
42nd  Street,  New  York  City. 


We  can  increase  your  business — 
you  want  it  increased. 

You  have  thought  of  press  clip¬ 
pings  yourself.  But  let  us  tell  you 
how  press  clippings  can  be  made  a 
business-builder  for  you. 

BURRELLE 

60-62  Warren  Street,  New  York  City 
Established  a  Quarter  of  a  Centur: 


Successful 

Men  in  erery  walk  of  life  are  all  familiar 
with 

Romeike’s  Press  Clippings 

Among  our  patrons  sre  professional  and 
business  men  and  women,  public  personages 
and  the  leading  Banks,  Trust  Companies  and 
Corporations. 

Romeike  Clippings 

are  an  indispensable  adjunct  In  every  busi¬ 
ness,  if  you  have  never  used  them,  write 
for  information  and  terms  today. 

HENRY  ROMEIKE,  INC., 

106-110  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

■ _ _ 


Canadian  Press  Clippings 

The  problem  of  covering  the  Canadian 
Field  Is  answered  by  obtaining  the  service  of 

The  Dominion  Press 
Clipping  Agency 

which  gives  the  clippings  on  all  matters  of 
Interest  to  yon,  printed  In  over  95  per  cept. 
of  the  newspapers  sad  publications  of  CAN¬ 
ADA. 

We  cover  every  foot  of  Canada  and  New¬ 
foundland  at  our  bead  offlce. 

74-76  CHURCH  ST.,  TORONTO,  CAN. 
Price  of  aervlce.  regular  press  clipping 
rate* — special  rates  and  discounts  to  Trade 
and  Newspapers. 


“MAY  PEACE  COME  SOON” 

(Continued  from  page 
bis  personal  influence  ami  support,  and  tlie 
Influence  and  support  of  bU  newspaper,  to 
many  causes,  and  to  none  witliout  sincerity 
and  earnestness, 

TKIULTES  AND  1  CNEUAL. 

The  I'ublishers’  Association  of  New 
York  City,  at  a  special  meeting  on 
Wednesday,  spread  on  the  records  of  the 
organization  the  following  appreciation  of 
Mr.  Kidder’s  life  and  work: 

The  rublisbers’  .Association  of  New  York 
City  loses  in  the  death  of  Herman  Kidder 
a  founder  and  one  of  its  most  loyal  and 
valued  members.  Few  men  knew  the  city  of 
his  birth  as  Mr.  Kidder  knew  New  Y'ork,  and 
service  to  his  fellow-citizens  was  bis  ideal 
and  inspiration.  To  bim  administration  of 
a  great  daily  newspaper  with  wide  and  im¬ 
partial  vision,  supporting  all  that  made  for 
cltizensbip,  for  understanding  between  all 
classes  and  conditions  of  men  and  for  tbe 
training  and  developing  of  tbe  ideal  Amer¬ 
ican,  offered  an  inviting  lield  in  wblcb  be 
worked  with  steadfast  faith  and  untiring 
diligence.  Ky  merit  alone  be  achieved  dis¬ 
tinction  as  a  first  citizen,  leading  in  every 
worthy  cause  and  respected  by  all. 

We,  his  business  associates,  remember  Mr. 
Kidder  as  Just  and  fearless,  fair  and  cour¬ 
teous,  helpful  and  friendly,  always  prefer¬ 
ring  tlie  common  good  to  personal  ad¬ 
vantage,  and  we  shall  long  value  his  counsel 
and  co-operation.  The  city  and  the  news¬ 
papers  of  tlie  United  States  will  miss  him 
gravely.  We  recall  bim  as  comrade  and 
leader,  loyal  to  duly  and  friendship,  an  ex¬ 
ample  we  shall  emulate  and  a  heritage  we 
shall  honor  and  cherish.  To  his  bereaved 
family  we  extend  the  condolence  of  col¬ 
leagues  and  friends.  To  that  family  the 
memory  of  his  stern  integrity  aud  upright 
life  is  the  most  precious  of  legacies. 

The  funeral  of  Mr.  Kidder  was  held 
oil  Thursday  morning  in  the  Church  of 
the  Blessed  Sacrament,  Seventy-first  street 
aud  Broadway.  The  solemn  high  requiem 
mass  was  celebrated  by  Kev.  Father 
George  Winkler  of  Kersey,  I’eun.,  a  boy¬ 
hood  friend  of  Mr.  Kidder,  who  was  as¬ 
sisted  by  Fathers  T.  Gilmurtin  and  A.  B. 
Stuart  Chambers.  Father  Thomas  Barry 
was  master  of  ceremouies  and  Cardinal 
Farley  gave  the  absolution. 

President  Edward  I’ercy  Howard,  of 
the  New  York  Press  Club,  appointed  the 
following  committee  to  represent  the  club 
at  the  funeral : 

Bulph  Pulitzer,  Joseph  Pulitzer,  Joseph 
I.  C.  Clarke,  Louis  Cook,  Charles  W. 
I’rice,  William  N.  I’enny,  Ogden  M.  Keid, 
(ieorge  F.  Lyon,  Jean  Charkmis,  Thomas 
T.  White,  Jacob  Abarbanell,  William  K. 
llearst,  Charles  K.  .Tohanson,  A.  Toxen 
Worm,  Isaac  D.  White,  Dr.  O.  Watson, 
TalcHJtt  Williams,  Emanuel  Ijoweiisteiu, 
Kohert  B.  McIntyre,  G.  Herbert  Daley, 
William  F.  Connell,  C.  Fred  Crosby, 
Philip  K.  Dillon,  Edward  H.  Drew,  John 
A.  Heuuessy,  John  Clyde  Oswald,  James 
K.  Price,  Kalph  W.  St.  Hill,  Courtland 
.Smith,  Caleb  H.  Kedfern,  Frank  Cad- 
wallader,  E.  U.  Tinsdale,  Arthur  Bening- 
ton,  Ernest  Birmingham,  David  Ferguson, 
Keats  Speed,  Henry  De  Witt  Hamilton, 
Herman  !Met/.  and  Irwin  Thomas. 

The  burial  was  at  Calvary  Cemetery. 

The  pallbearers  were  Fritz  Achelis, 
Edward  M.  Burghard,  Joseph  Frey,  Le<in- 
ard  Giegerich,  Herbert  F.  Gunnison, 
Henry  Heide,  Dr.  C.  J.  Hexamer,  Gustave 
Lindentbal,  Thomas  M.  Mulry,  Morgan  J. 
O’Brien,  Melville  E.  Stone,  and  Oscar  S. 
Straus. 

Among  the  newspaper  men  attending 
the  services  at  the  church  were  Bradford 
Merrill,  of  the  American  ;  Emil  M.  Scholz 
aud  Oswald  Garrison  Villard,  of  the 
Evening  Post;  Irvin  Wardmaii,  of  the 
Press;  G.  V.  Kogers  and  Ogdeii  Mills 
Keid,  of  the  Tribune;  Herbert  L.  Kridg- 
inan.  of  the  Brooklyn  Standard-Union ; 
Don  C.  Seitz,  of  the  New  York  World, 
and  Lincoln  B.  Palmer,  manager  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers’  Asso¬ 
ciation. 


OFFSET  FOR  SUPPLEMENTS 

[Continued  from  page  572.) 
presses  only  one  side  is  printed  at  a 
time.  This  makes  it  necessary  to  handle 
the  sheets  twice. 

“While  offset  web  presses  are  new  in 
this  country  they  have  been  in  use 
abroad  for  several  years.  The  Berlin 
Lokal  Anzeiger  is  printed  on  such  a 
press.” 

Charles  Hart,  mechanical  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  New  York  Times,  is  of  the 
opinion  that  offset  will,  in  the  near  fu¬ 
ture,  supersede  all  kinds  of  relief  print¬ 
ing.  In  talking  on  the  subject  he  said: 


‘•When  1  was  in  Leipzig  two  years  ago 
I  saw  for  the  first  time  an  offset  per¬ 
fecting  press  in  operation.  As  the  result 
of  my  observations,  made  at  the  time 
and  since,  1  am  eonvineed  that  offset 
printing  will  eventually  supersede  all 
other  kinds  of  relief  printing.  From  it 
yon  can  get  depth  of  color  without  using 
a  large  quantity  of  ink,  thus  effecting  a 
great  saving,  and  you  can  employ  a 
cheaper  grade  of  paper  than  has  been 
possible  under  the  old  processes.” 

AS  TO  EXPENSE. 

“There  seems  to  be  an  idea  prevalent 
that  rotogravure  printing  is  tremend¬ 
ously  expensive.  Is  this  true?”  I  asked. 

“Rotogravure  work  was  very  expensive 
at  first,”  replied  Mr.  Hart,  “but  now, 
when  produced  in  large  quantities,  it  is 
as  cheap  as  black  half-tone  printing.  For 
one  printing  the  rotogravure  is  an  ideal 
inetliod  because  it  puts  the  ink  where  it 
is  required  and  omits  it  from  other 
places.  The  offset  process,  because  of  its 
economy  and  other  reasons,  will  in  many 
cases  supersede  the  rotogravure.  All 
newspapers  having  a  circulation  of  100,- 
000  and  upward  will  probably  be  able 
to  use  it  to  advantage.” 

James  Carruthers,  of  Walter  Scott  & 
Co.,  in  speaking  about  the  Schirmer  and 
Times  offset  presses,  said: 

“The  plates  can  be  changed  very 
quickly — a  few  minutes  only  being  re¬ 
quired  for  the  full  press  load. 

“The  press  is  provided  with  tripping 
devices,  paper  feed  and  other  features 
that  are  found  necessary  for  the  work. 
The  printing  is  perfectly  clean  on  both 
sides  with  no  smutting  whatever. 

“The  offset  process  produces  remark¬ 
ably  fine  work  on  any  kind  of  paper 
stock.  We  have  some  samples  on  SV^- 
eent  paper  that  are  fully  equal  to  the 
best  half-tone  and  photogravure  work 
on  the  best  kind  of  paper.  The  elimina¬ 
tion  of  the  gloss,  found  on  expensive 
paper,  makes  the  pictures  appear  much 
more  real.  Moreover,  the  paper  is  not 
so  liable  to  damage  in  folding  and 
handling.” 

APPROVE  SEAMAN’S  BILL 

[Continued  from  page  555.) 
lette  bill  merely  equalizes  competition  be¬ 
tween  the  American  and  foreign  ship¬ 
owner.” 

The  local  Chainlicr  of  Commerc'e  has 
since  sent  to  the  press  a  scatliing  reply  to 
the  arguments  of  these  speakers,  which 
affirms  the  damage  fo  American  sliips. 

The  Panama  Pacific  Exposition  con¬ 
tinues  lo  boom,  the  attendance  liaving 
passed  the  fifteen  million  mark  a  week 
ago.  The  Press  Bureau  of  the  Exposition 
is  still  sending  out  a  great  deal  of  feature 
news  matter  and  man^  photographs.  To 
show  that  the  leading  papers  of  the  coun¬ 
try  now  consider  the  Exposition  stuff  very 
live  news  matter,  Hamilton  M.  Wright  is 
receiving  wires  daily  asking  for  specials, 
sometimes  twenty  telegrams  arriving  in 
one  day. 

George  H.  Perry,  director  of  exploita¬ 
tion  for  the  Exposition,  who  has  been 
away  on  an  Eastern  trip  for  the  past  two 
weeks,  will  return  during  November. 

Mrs.  .Teanne  E.  Francoeur,  publisher 
and  managing  editor  of  Everywoman,  has 
l»een  honored  by  having  her  paper,  which 
is  published  in  San  F'rancisoo,  made  the 
official  organ  of  the  National  Council  of 
Women.  As  the  National  Council  has  a 
membership  of  three  million  women, 
Everywoman  will  secure  a  great  increase 
in  cieulation  and  the  women  of  San 
Francisco  will  be  enabled  to  obtain  much 
publicity.  Her  journal  made  a  hit  at  the 
start  and  has  enjoyed  a  rapid  growth  in 
circulation  and  influence  in  women’s  af¬ 
fairs  since  the  opening  of  the  Exposition. 

Persistent  newspaper  advertising  as  the 
principal  factor  in  increasing  businese 
was  strongly  recommended  by  Sam  .John¬ 
ston,  president  of  the  Johnston- Ay  res 
Company,  of  this  city,  in  an  address,  de¬ 
livered  at  the  weekly  luncheon  of  the 
Home  Industry  I^eague  in  the  Palace  Ho¬ 
tel,  yesterday.  “Advertising  like  elec¬ 
tricity,  is  a  force,”  he  said.  “We  know 
that  the  placing  of  one  advertisement  in 
a  newspaper  or  magazine  will  not  produce 
new  business,  but  a  persistent  campaign 
will  build  up  a  business  from  practically 
nothing  to  a  chief  position  in  any  field.” 


lAfuis  Honig,  president  of  the  llonig- 
Cooper  Company,  recommended  the  use 
of  advertising  agencies. 

The  San  Francisco  Bulletin  got  out  an 
“Unpatriotic  Edition”  last  Saturday,  con 
taining  a  number  of  articles,  in  which 
the  encouraging  and  abetting  of  prepara 
tions  for  war  were  opposed. 

-Ymong  the  editorial  representatives  wlm 
signed  the  register  in  the  I‘ress  Building 
at  the  Panama  Pacific  Exposition,  San 
Francisco  during  the  week  were: 

K.  .1.  Swift,  Kerman  (Cal.)  News;  R.  F. 
Campbell,  Coeur  d'Alene  (Ida.)  .Tournal ; 
T.  Cole,  Los  Angeles  (Cal.)  Kagle ;  Wm. 
Veatch,  Dawson  City  (Y’likon  Terry)  Dally 
Reporter;  F.  V.  Bush,  liordsburg  (N.  M.  i 
Is'ader :  K.  L  Twlng.  Holyoke  (Mass.) 
Nautilus :  Henry  K.  Koch,  .Santa  Clara 
(Cal.)  News;  G.  A.  .Tasper,  Fortuna  (Cal.) 
Humboldt  Keacon  :  Charles  R.  Hurst,  Dlnu- 
ba  (<'al.)  Sentinel;  D.  Henderson,  Coronado 
(Cal.)  Strand;  Chase  S.  Osborn,  Jr..  Fresno 
(Cal.)  Herald;  Geo.  A.  Barry,  Monrovia 
(Cal.)  Dally  News:  E.  D.  Sweetzer,  Santa 
Rosa  (Cal.)  Republiean ;  A.  U  Rice,  Cald 
well  (Idaho)  Tribune;  C.  W.  McMorraii. 
Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Times;  E.  Rhoten,  Salem 
(Ore.)  Pacific  Homestead;  G. ,  R.  Estes; 
Morgan  Hill  (Cal.)  Times;  F.  M.  Wilcox. 
Washington  (1).  C.)  Review  &  Herald;  (Jeo. 
W.  Bishop.  Tacoma  (Wa.sh.)  Dally  News; 
E.  W.  Fields,  Santa  Cruz  (Cal.)  Sentinel. 

DEFENDS  BIG  STORES 

[Continued  from  page  570.) 
funded  over  his  store  counter.  He  could 
do  no  more  than  that  for  the  advertised 
article.  Why  should  he  do  anything  for 
advertised  articles  which  pay  him  less 
profit  and  cost  him  more  money,  involve 
a  great  investment  of  his  capital,  and  are 
sold  by  every  Tom.  Dick  and  Harry? 
.After  all  is  said  and  done,  he  does  not 
have  to  handle  advertised  articles  unless 
he  pleases  to  do  so. 

If  the  retail  distributers  can  offer  goods 
of  quality  at  legitimate  prices  that  are 
attractive,  and  guarantee  such  goods  to 
be  fresh  and  pure,  why  should  they  favor 
advertised  articles,  fancifully  named  and 
nationally  exploited  as  their  competitors? 

Isn’t  the  owner  of  a  great  store,  or 
chain  of  stores,  a  real  merchant,  investing 
his  own  capital,  master  of  his  own  ac¬ 
tions,  and  independent  manager  of  his 
own  business?  Or  is  he,  perchance,  just 
a  good  natured  gentleman  under  mesmeric 
influence,  used  as  a  bridge  to  distribute 
proprietory  articles,  conditionally  and  un¬ 
conditionally? 

Publish  the  “proofs”  and  refute  the 
skeptic !  CoNTR.*  -Wise. 


TOOK  CASE  FROM  JURY 

[Continued  from  page  555.) 
to  the  Lusitania  incident,  as  it  had  entered 
into  shipping  munitions ;  that  the  pas¬ 
sengers  on  the  Lusitania  were  “careless.” 

Judge  Smith  said  in  his  direction  to  the 
jury,  “I  regret  the  situation  because  it 
must  be  observable,  I  think,  that  the 
plaintiff  in  this  case  is  a  most  reputable 
man  and  a  learned  man.  the  head  of  a 
church,  and  a  great  church,  and  that  every 
fact  makes  everything  he  says  and  every- 
things  he  does  more  dangerous  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  and  to  the  public.  There  is  not  the 
least  reflection  in  this  article  upon  the 
plaintiff’s  character.  He  is  not  called  a 
dishonest  man.  not  even  called  a  traitor. 
There  is  nothing  applied  to  him  that  in 
any  way  reflects  upon  his  character  or  his 
credit.  I  have  felt  all  the  time  that  this 
was  very  largely  a  political  question  and 
it  rose  at  a  time,  as  has  been  said  here, 
when  the  public  pulse  was  mighty  suscep¬ 
tible  and  was  in  a  tense  condition  ;  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  when  that  article  got 
before  the  public  and  steps  were  taken  to 
protest,  and  the  language  of  the  protest 
has  been  set  up  in  the  declaration  here,  1 
may  state  it  pretty  strongly,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  must  be  said  to  be  the  duty 
of  the  public  press  to  express  itself  fully 
in  relation  to  what  it  thinks  almut  that 
kind  of  conduct.  I  am  frank  to  say  that 
I  feel  that  the  Daily  News  put  it  rather 
mildly  so  far  as  the  article  itself  is  oon- 
<-erned.  I  think  that  I  should  state  further 
that  it  is  the  judgment  of  the  court  that 
the  question  of  privilege  does  not  enter 
into  the  case  at  all,  as  I  look  at  the  case, 
because  I  regard  the  article  as  not  libelous 
and  that  the  defendant  was  justified  in 
printing  what  he  did  print.  That  might 
be  said  to  be  a  quasi  privilege ;  but  the 
real  privilege  I  do  not  think  enters  into 
the  case  at  all.” 


THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  AND  THE  JOURNALIST. 
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PALMER-FISCHER 


Son  of  C.  M.  Palmer  of  New  York  City 
Takes  a  Bride  at  Saranac  Lake. 

Charles  Sill  Palmer,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  M.  Palmer,  of  Saranac 
Lake,  X.  Y.,  and  Miss  Dorothy  Kings¬ 
bury  Fischer,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ceorge  Kingsbury  Fischer,  were  married 
at  the  Church  of  St.  Luke  the  Beloved 
Physician  in  Saranac  l>ake,  on  CK'tober 
27.  The  eereinony  was  ])erformed  by 
Archdeacon  W.  H.  l.arom,  assi.sted  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Scott  Kidder,  rector  of  St. 
Luke’s.  After  a  honeymoon  trip  to  the 
West  Indies,  the  young  couple  will  live 
in  Saranac  T.ake. 

The  bridegroom,  who  has  inherited  the 
executive  journalistic  abilities  of  his 
father,  C.  M.  Palmer,  who  is  known 
throughout  the  country  as  a  specialist  in 
newspaper  work  and  newspaper  building, 
has  i)een  for  some  time  editor  of  the 
Fordowner,  published  at  Milwaukee, 
Wis.  He  has  also  been  active  in  all  com¬ 
munity  interests  in  Saranac  Lake,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  work  of  the  Saranac  Lake 
Society  for  the  C«)ntrol  of  Tuberculosis. 

WEDDING  BELLS 

J.  .Marshal  Cleland,  advertising  so¬ 
licitor  for  The  Florida  .Metropolis,  and 
Miss  (iladys  Keid,  were  married  on  Octo- 
l)er  20,  Rev.  J.  T.  Boone  ofliciating. 

Frank  H.  Fayant,  for  many  years  a 
newspaper  man  and  at  one  time  asso¬ 
ciated  with  tlie  I’tica  Herald,  recently 
announced  his  marriage  to  .Mrs.  Samuel 
W'illets  (nee  Mai'ie  llorsiiigton)  which 
took  ])lace  on  .May  S  in  X'irginia. 

J.  L.  Baker,  city  editor  Knoxville 
(Tenn.)  Journal  anil  Tribune,  and  Miss 
Wilcox  of  Wellington,  Ohio,  were  re¬ 
cently  married. 

.Arthur  W.  Park,  general  editor  in  the 
Chicago  oflice  of  the  .Associated  Press, 
and  Alias  Gladys  Russ  of  Chicago,  were 
married  in  that  city  last  week.  They 
have  returned  from  a  wedding  trip  which 
included  stops  at  Springfield,  St.  Louis 
and  I’eoria,  where  Mr.  Park's  father 
lives.  Besides  lM‘ing  a  newspaperman. 
Mr.  Park  writes  verse  and  humorous 
stories. 

Bovd  F.  Gurley,  managing  editor  of 
The  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Post,  and  Mrs. 
(ilad.vs  .M.  Fry,  widow  of  a  prominent 
business  man  of  Alemjihis,  Tenn..  were 
married  on  October  27.  I'he  Rev.  Jo¬ 
seph  M.  Al.  (!ray  of  the  Grand  .Avenue 
Al.  F.  Church,  read  the  service  in  the 
study  of  the  Temple. 

SILVER  TROPHY  BY  A.  B.  C. 

Only  Publisher-Members’  Representatives 
Can  Compete  For  It. 

The  .Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  has 
just  issued  the  rules  governing  the  trojihy 
contest  which  was  authorized  by  the  an¬ 
nual  convention  in  Chicago  in  .Tune. 

The  contest  is  limited  to  the  rejire- 
•sentatives  of  ]iuhlisher  members  of  the 
.A.  B.  C..  and  the  silver  tropjiy  will  he 
awarded  to  the  representative  who  se¬ 
cures  the  largest  nuniher  of  new  adver¬ 
tiser  or  advertiser  agent  members  h.v  the 
(late  of  the  next  convention  of  the  audit 
bureau  next  Summer. 

Aleinhers  to  count  in  the  contest  may 
he  either  regular,  associate,  or  loctil  ad¬ 
vertiser  niemhers,  or  regular  or  associate 
advertising  agent  members. 

In  connection  with  the  rules  Issued, 
the  bureau  has  offered  to  supply  represent¬ 
atives  entering  the  contest  with  circulars 
showing  why  advertisers  both  national  and 
local  and  advertising  agents  should  he 
meml>ers  of  the  .Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions.  It  also  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  winner  of  the  silver  troph.v  will 
secure  a  highl.v  desirable  amount  of  pub¬ 
licity  for  the  publication  that  he  repre¬ 
sents,  as  well  as  for  himself,  when  the 
convention  meets  next  Summer. 


“Great  Atlantic”  Keeps  Spreading 
The  Great  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Ten 
Comiiany  is  adding  to  its  already  extensive 
chain  of  stores  in  New  York  (Mty,  three 
new  ones  having  been  announced  during 
the  present  week. 


A  “COFFEE  ’  SUPPLEMENT 

An  Unusual  Feature  Section  in  the 
Ottumwa  (la.)  Review. 

There  have  been  many  kinds  of  su|>ple- 
ments  and  many  kinds  of  feature  pages 
used  in  connection  with  the  newsiiapers 
in  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  but 
it  is  believed  that  the  first  time  a  four- 
page  section  devoted  to  coffee  has  been 
used  by  any  paper  was  in  the  Ottumwa 
(la.)  Review  of  recent  date.  The  whole¬ 
saler  was  first  induced  to  advertise,  then 
the  retailer  to  fall  in  with  smaller  copy, 
and  finally  the  newspaper  devoted  the 
columns  of  a  four-|)age  section  entirely 
to  reading  matter  ]iertaining  to  coffee, 
and  to  coffee  only. 

The  Review,  which  issued  its  first  num¬ 
ber  under  the  new  management  on  the 
1-lth  of  September,  has  made  gratifying 
increases  in  all  departments.  Its  local 
advertising  is  running  jtretty  close  to  S(Kt 
per  cent,  more  than  the  paper  carried  in 
any  jirevious  month  under  the  former 
management,  and  it  has  been  enlarged 
from  a  four-page,  six-column  paper  to  an 
eight-  to  twenty-imge,  seven-column  paper. 
The  circulation  has  al.so  increased  over 
100  per  cent. 


TOPICS  FROM  THE  AD  FIELD 

Foreman’s  Clothing  Company.  Chicago, 
is  advertising  to  award  jirizes  for  “Fore- 
tnan-ology”  phrases.  The  object  is  to 
establish  the  name  ‘•Foreman”  firmly  in 
the  minds  of  the  people.  The  first  prize 
is  .$10  for  the  lM>st  single  epigram  of 
not  more  than  fifteen  words;  .$5  for  the 
second  jirize — and  $1  for  the  succeeding 
ten.  The  contest  closes  Xovember  LA. 

The  City  Ice  Delivery  Com|iauy.  of 
Cleveland.  Ohio,  is  introducing  the 
Hyklas  brand  of  beverages  which  include 
ginger  ale.  sarsaparilla,  lemon  soda,  root 
beer,  and  sparkling  grape.  This  com¬ 
pany  advertises  that  it  delivers  to  the 
home  direct,  atid  that  the  cost  is  low 
is'cause  it  has  no  dut.v  to  )iay,  no  trans- 
j)ortation  charges,  no  jobbers  commis¬ 
sions.  wholesalers  or  retailers  profits. 

Important  Label  Decision 

.A  permanent  injunction  has  been 
issued  in  the  case  of  the  B.  \'.  D.  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Xew  York.  vs.  Alorris  Levinson 
and  Sol  Shajiiro.  trading  as  Levinson  & 
Shapiro.  By  this  injunction  lalads  that' 
imitate  the  B.  A'.  1).  lalnd  cannot  be  used 
hereafter,  as  the  injunction  states,  in 
effect,  that  no  labid  can  be  made  which 
in  its  general  appearance  is  liable  to 
cause  the  ordinary  observer  to  Itelieve 
that  the  goods  of  one  party  are  those 
of  another.  Labels  must  be  made  clear, 
and  no  portion  of  a  label  should  be  a 
part  of  another  manufacturer’s  label. 
The  eourt  also  deeided  that  the  use  of 
the  letters  “B.  M.  D.”  is  an  infringement 
upon  the  trade  mark  “B.  V.  D.”  and 
issued  a  permanent  injunction  to  stop 
the  infringement. 

Steel  Products  Men  Assume  New  Work 

A.  T.  Hiigg,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Detroit  Steel  Products  (,’ompan.v.  has 
assumed  charge  of  the  development  of 
a  stock  window  sales  department  just 
created,  in  addition  to  his  duties  as  ad¬ 
vertising  manager.  The  active  maiiagf- 
ment  of  details  will  he  in  direct  charge 
of  George  P.  Richardson,  formerly  of  the 
advertising  dejiartineiit.  Guy  S.  Hamil¬ 
ton  iM'comes  assistant  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  assuming  charge  of  the  details  of 
tile  advertising.  F.  AL  Pauli  will  have 
charge  of  the  "Stimulator,”  the'company 
sales  bulletin.  He  will  hel))  (slit  the 
hotise  jiaper.  "Fenestra,”  and  will  assist 
Air.  Hamilton. 

Novel  Philadelphia  .Ads 

The  Philadelphia  Public  I^cslger  is  run¬ 
ning  a  series  of  Rich  Richard  Alir.anac 
ads  that  *re  attracting  attention.  They 
show  an  open  Inxik  on  one  jiage  of  which 
is  an  illustration  and  on  the  other  an 
epigram.  One  of  the  latter  reads;  “Rome 
was  never  built  in  a  day,  hut  it  was 
started  in  an  hour.”  Advertising  will 
not  make  thy  business  over  night,  hut 
“well  begun  is  half  done,” 


Putnam  Joins  New  York  Mail 

William  H.  Putnam  has  just  resigned 
as  advertising  manager  of  the  Xew  York 
Herald  to  take  a  responsible  position  on 
the  advertising  staff  of  the  Evening 
Alail.  Air.  Putnam  has  shown  e.xcellent 
ability  in  securing  advertising  and  is 
well  known  in  the  newspaper  field. 


Sphinx  Club’s  Second  Dinner 

The  season’s  second  dinner  of  the 
.Sphinx  (Tub,  Xew  Y'ork,  will  lie  held 
at  the  Waldorf  on  Tuesday  evening  next. 
Among  the  speakers  will  be  Ingalls 
Kimball  on  the  “The  Aloney  A'alue  of 
Good  Typography  in  Advertising;'* 
Charles  AV.  Appleton  on  "Publicity  as  a 
Deterrent  to  Crime,”  and  Xat  Olds  on 
"Advertising  Solicitors  I  Have  Alet.” 


New  York  Ad  Club  Notes 
The  Hotel  Adelphia  will  Ik*  the  Phila- 
del]>hia  convention  heaihiuarters  of  the 
•Advertising  Club  of  Xew  A'ork.  It  will 
accommodate  305  people.  The  conven¬ 
tion  will  open  on  June  2.)  next  year. 

F.  R.  Feland,  of  the  George  Batten 
Agency,  will  Ik*  the  speakei  before  the 
club  on  Xovember  12;  subject.  "Planning 
a  Xational  Advertising  Copy  Campaign.” 

More  Railroad  Advertising  Coming 
The  .American  Traffic  .AsscM-iation.  in 
convention  at  French  Lick,  Ind.,  last 
Saturday,  conteinb'd  that  the  h(*st 

nu'thod  of  placing  railroad  time  tables 
lK*fore  the  public  was  to  advertise  them 
in  the  newspapers.  It  was  decided  that 
the  old  custom  of  advertising  the  arrival 
and  departure  of  trains  should  he  re¬ 
vived. 

One  Hundred  and  Fifty-Seven  Varieties 
International  Xc-wspajier  AA'indow  Dis¬ 
play  AA'eek  was  so  great  a  success  in 
Toi»eka,  Kan.,  that  the  Capital,  of  that 
city,  issued  a  24-j)age  pictorial  supple¬ 
ment  on  October  24.  reproducing  a  large 
number  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
seven  windows  in  which  displays  were 
made. 


PUBLISHER’S  NOTICE 


The  Editor  and  Publisher  and  the  Journalist 
maintains  an  efficient  corps  of  paid  corre-* 
spondents  at  the  followini;  iin|>ortnnt  trade  cen¬ 
ters:  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Toronto,  ('leveland, 
Chioafto,  Atlanta.  New  Orleans.  Dallas.  Indian- 
aiMdis,  Wsshliif'ton,  Baltimore,  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  Other  correspondents  will  he  added  from 
time  to  time.  Advertisers  and  newspaper  men 
will  find  a  ready  market  for  stories  of  adver- 
tisinjf  achievements,  news  heats,  etc.,  hy  ad¬ 
dressing  the  main  office,  1117  World  Building, 
New  York  City. 

Branch  offices  are  located  as  follows:  (’hicago, 
’1^12  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Ityan  &  Inman,  ingrs., 
*phoiie  llari'lHon  2101;  San  Francisco,  742  Mar¬ 
ket  St.,  K.  J,  Bidwell,  manager,  *phone  Kearney 
2121 

Tile  Editor  and  Publisher  page  contains  072 
agate  lines.  108  on  four.  C'olniniis  are  13  picas 
wide  and  twelve  Inches  deep. 

Advertising  Bate  Is  2.*}c.  an  agate  line.  $100 
a  page,  $7.*>  a  half  page  and  $12  a  ipiartcr  page. 
Position  extra.  Time,  space  and  cash  discounts 
are  allowed  on  contracts. 

Small  advertlseiiients  under  pro(>er  clnsslflca- 
fion  will  he  charged  as  follows:  For  Sale  and 
Help  Wanted,  fifteen  cents  a  line;  Business  Op¬ 
portunity  and  .Miscellaneous,  twenty  five  cents  a 
line,  and  Situations  Wanted,  ten  cents  a  line, 
count  six  words  to  the  line. 

Benders  are  urged  to  have  the  paper  mailed  to 
the  home  addrrss.  This  will  Insure  prompt  de¬ 
livery. 

The  Editor  and  Puhllshcr  sells  regularly  at 
loc.  a  copy,  $2.00  per  year  In  the  United  States 
and  Colonial  Possessions,  $2. 150  In  Canada  and 
$3.00  foreign,  and  Is  on  sale  each  week  at  tho 
following  news-stands: 

New  York — World  Building,  Tribune  Building, 
Park  Row  Building.  140  Nassau  street.  Man¬ 
ning’s  (opposite  the  World  Building),  .3.3  Park 
Rf)w;  The  Woolworth  Building,  Times  Building, 
Forty-second  Street  and  Broadway,  at  basement 
entrance  to  Subway;  Brentano’s  Book  Store. 
Twenty-sixth  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue  and 
Mack’s,  opposite  Mary’s  on  Thirty-fourth  Street. 

Philadelphia — B.  O.  Bau,  7tb  and  Chestnut 
Streets. 

Boston — Parker  House  News  Stand. 

Pittsburgh— Davis  Kook  Shop,  416  Wood 
Street. 

Washington.  D.  C. — Bert  E.  Trenis,  511  Four* 
tcenlh  Street.  N.  W. 

Chicago— -Post  Office  News  Co..  Monroe  Street. 

Cleveland — Schroeder’s  News  Store,  Superior 
Street,  opposite  Post  Office;  Solomon  News  Co., 
Ill  Walnut  Street. 

Detroit — Solomon  News  Co..  69  learned  St..  W. 

San  Francisco— R.  J.  Bidwell  Co.,  742  Market. 


$9,000 or  LESS 

cash  will  be  used  as  first  payment 
on  satisfactory  daily  or  weekly 
newspaper  property.  Weeklies 
must  be  in  county  seats.  Northern 
Illinois  and  northern  Ohio  loca¬ 
tions  preferred.  Proposition  M.  V. 


CHAS.  M.  PALMER 

Newspaper  Properties 

225  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 

SOUTHERN 

WEEKLY 

Leading  paper  in  most  desirable 
County  Seat  town  of  5,0(X)  popula¬ 
tion.  Good  business  possibilities 
and  efficient  plant  including  No.  8 
Linotype.  Price  $8,500;  one-half 
cash,  balance  arranged. 

HARWELL.  C  A  X  N  ( )  X 
&  McCarthy, 

Brokers  in  Newspaper  Magazine 
Properties, 

Times  Bldg.,  Xew  York 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Advcrtisevient/i  under  this  classification  ten 
cents  per  line  each  insertion.  Count  siw 
words  to  the  line. 


EDITOR — Editorial  wrltor.  oxiwrloaoed.  A.  It., 
fLft  North  llttli  St.,  Co»hocton,  Ohio. 


W.VNTED — A  newspaper  man  of  ex|)erlence  is 
at  litK’rty  to  consider  a  pro|HiKlliou  as  business 
or  general  manaKer.  For  further  (lartioulars, 
address  K.  L.  M.,  c/o  Editor  and  I'libilsbcr,  New 
York  City. 


Live  all  around  man  wants  situation  as 
city  editor  or  copy  reader  in  small  or  large 
to\vn.  Can  write  Editorials.  IJ15.‘i6,  care  ol 
Editor  and  Publisher,  New  York  City. 


Cartoonist,  Artist  and  Photographer  com¬ 
bined.  20  years’  experience.  Late  with  N.  Y. 
Daily.  Samples  talk  for  me.  Reasonable 
salary.  Age  ,?7.  John  Farnum,  27J3  Creston 
Ave.,  Bronx,  N.  A. 


HELP  WANTED 


Advertisements  under  this  classification  fif¬ 
teen  cents  per  line,  each  insertion.  Count 
seven  words  to  the  line. 


Live  circulation  man  wanted  in  small  city 
near  New  York.  Stiffest  kind  of  work  re- 
<|uired  at  the  start.  Must  not  be  afraid  of 
long  hotirs,  or  to  start  at  living  salary,  as 
advancement  will  be  made  as  soon  as  re¬ 
sults  are  shown.  No  easily  disappointeti  need 
apply.  Prefer  young  man,  who  has  had  a 
few  years’  experience  under  able  direction, 
anil  who  can  give  best  of  references.  For 
interview  write  X123,  care  of  Editor  and 
Publisher,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE 


Advertisements  under  this  classification  fif¬ 
teen  cents  per  line,  each  insertion.  Count 
six  words  to  the  line. 


A  plan  telling  In  detail,  "HOW  'TO  GET  A 
SATISFACTOHY  ‘SITUATION’,"  mailed  post¬ 
paid  for  $1.00.  Some  say  It’a  worth  a  hundred. 
Your  copy  la  ready.  IIARIHS-DIBBLE  COM¬ 
PANY,  171  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 


.A  weekly  newspaper  and  Job  printing  plant 
doing  a  large  and  profitable  businesa  in  a  suburb 
of  a  city  In  Pennsylvania  la  offered  for  sa'e  at 
a  bargain  price  and  on  easy  terms.  Address 
Suburban  Newspaper,  c,/o  Editor  and  Publisher. 


“A  Remarkable  Bargain” 

C.  R.  Lippmann.  sales  and  advertising 
eoiinselor,  of  37  East  28th  street,  New 
York,  writes :  “I  take  pleasure  in  enclos¬ 
ing  my  check  for  $2  in  renewal  of  my 
subscription  to  The  Editor  and  Pur- 
LI8HEK.  At  that  rate  this  certainly  is 
a  remarkable  bargain.” 
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Advertising  Agents 


COLLIN  ARMSTRONG.  INC.. 
Advertising  i  Sales  Service. 
115  Broadway.  New  York. 


FRANK.  ALBERT  ft  CO, 

26-28  Beaver  St..  New  York. 
Tel.  Broad  3831. 


HOWLAND.  H.  S..  ADV.  AGENCY, 
INC.. 

20  Broad  St.  New  York. 

TeL  Rector  2573. 


LEVEY.  H.  H.. 

Marbridge  Bldg,  New  York. 
Tel.  Greeley  1677-78. 


ARKENBERG  SPECIAL  AGENCY, 
Publishers'  Representatives, 
Classified  Advertising  Exclusively, 
406A  Madison  Ave,  Toledo,  O. 


Publishers*  Representatives 


CONE.  LORENZEN  ft  WOOD¬ 
MAN. 

Brunswick  Bldg,  N.  Y.;  Advtg.  Bldg, 
Chic.;  Gunbel  Bldg,  Kansas  City. 


DE  CLERQUE,  HENRY, 

Chicago  Ofihce,  5  S.  Wabash  Ave. 
New  York  Office,  1  W.  34th  St 


GLASS,  JOHN, 

1156-1164  Peoples  Gas  Bldg,  Chicago. 


O’FLAHERTY’S  N.  Y.  SUBURB. 
LIST, 

22  North  William  St,  New  York. 
Tel.  Beekman  3636. 


PAYNE,  G.  LOGAN.  CO, 

747-748  Marquette  Bldg,  Chicago, 
IlL;  200  Fifth  Ave,  New  York, 
N.  Y.;  8  Winter  St,  Boston,  Mass.; 
Kresge  Bldg,  Detroit,  Mich. 


TII*S  FOR  THE  .\l)  .M.\NAGER 

F.  Wallis  .\riiistruiig  .Adv.  Co,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.,  is  placing  copy  with  newa- 
papers  that  have  contracts  fur  S.  L. 
.\lien  &  Co.,  "Flexihle  Flyer,”  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

N.  W.  .\yer  &  S«in,  Philadelphia,  are 
placing  72-inch  1  t.  orders  generally  with 
newspapers  in  the  l'nite<t  States  for  the 
National  Cash  Register  Co.,  of  Oayton, 
O,  and  New  York. 

KlackDian-Hoss  Co.,  New  York  City, 
are  now  placing  the  advertising  for  F^arl 
&  Wilson,  "F;.  &  W.’’  Collars  and  Shirts, 
New  York  City.  This  agency  has  also 
placed  some  one  time  special  copy  with 
large  city  newspa|»ers  for  the  Remington 
Tyjiewriter  Co.,  of  New  York. 

Cheltenham  Adv.  Agency,  New  York 
City,  is  placing  orders  with  newspapers 
in  a  few  seU-cted  s«*ction8  for  Robt.  H. 
liigersoll  &  Rro.,  "Ingersoll  Watches,” 
New  York  City.  This  agency  is  placing 
with  some  Newark,  N.  J.,  newspapers 
orders  for  the  Wadsworth  Chocolate  Co., 
•'Wadsworth  Sans  Cn-me  Chocolates,” 
Newark,  N.  J. 

Nelson,  Chesmaii  &  Co.,  St.  Louis,  are 
making  I.INNI  in.  contracts  with  some 
Yirginia  newspii|»ers  for  the  Chatta¬ 
nooga  Medicine  Co,  ‘‘Wine  of  Cardui,” 
Chattanooga,  Teiiii. 

E.  II.  Clarke  Adv.  Agency,  Chicago,  is 
making  contracts  with  some  Western 
newspapers  fur  Film  Industries. 

Will  II.  Dilg  .\geney,  Chicago,  is  plac¬ 
ing  copy  with  some  Western  newspapers 
for  .Scotch  W«K)len  Mills,  Chicago. 

Cuenther-Bradford  Co.,  Chicago,  is 
placing  1  t.  orders  with  Virginia  ncws- 
pajH-rs  f«)r  N.  W.  Prickett  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

W.  L.  Houghton  Adv.  Agency,  New 
York  City,  is  placing  1  t.  orders  with 
some  Southern  newspapers  for  the  Al- 
cemo  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York  City. 

W.  11.  H.  Hull  &  Co.,  New  York  City, 
will  shortly  place  orders  with  a  select^ 
list  of  newspapers  for  Merode  Under¬ 
wear,  Harvard  MilU,  lajrd  &.  Taylor, 
New  York  City. 

llusltand  &  Thomas  Co.,  Chicago,  is 
placing  orders  with  some  Pennsylvania 
newspapers  for  .\.  C.  McClurg  &  Co, 
Books,  Chicago. 

Wylie  B.  .lones  Adv.  Agency,  Bing¬ 
hamton,  N.  Y..  is  again  making  con¬ 
tracts  with  a  select«-d  list  of  newspapers 
for  the  Wootlward  Sales  Co.,  Bingham¬ 
ton,  N.  Y. 

Siegmund  Kahn,  New  York  City,  is 
placing  some  orders  with  Boston  news¬ 
papers  for  Bonwit,  Teller  &  Co.,  Suits, 
New  York  City. 

Lord  &  Thomas.  Chicago,  are  placing 
100  in.  orders  with  some  Ohio  newspa¬ 
pers  for  the  Quaker  Oats  Co.,  Chicago. 

Robt.  M.  McMullen  Co.,  New  York 
City,  is  placing  orders  with  a  few  news- 
pajK'rs  in  selected  sections  for  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Milling  Co.,  “Hecker’s  Flour,'’  New 
York  City. 

MacMartin  Adv.  Co.,  Minneapolis, 
made  contracts  with  some  Western  news¬ 
papers  for  the  .Sims  Cereal  Co.,  Minneap¬ 
olis,  instead  of  the  Martin  V.  Kellev  Co., 
as  reported  last  week.  The  MacMartin 
Co.  is  also  making  3.0(K)  1.  contracts  with 
some  Western  newspapers  for  Mother’s 
Macaroni  Co.,  Minneapolis. 

Morse  International  Agency,  New 
Y<irk  City,  is  again  placing  copy  with  a 
select'd  list  of  newspapers  for  J.  C. 
Enos,  Ltd,  “Enos  Fruit  Salts,”  London, 
England.  This  agency  has  also  placed 
one  time  special  copy  with  newspapers 
generally,  mostly  on  trade  basis,  for 
Underwood  Typewriter  Co.,  New  York 
City. 

Frank  Presbrey  Co.,  New  York  City,  is 
placing  orders  with  a  selected  list  of 


newspapers  for  Ilearst’s  Magazine,  New 
York  City. 

Sales  Service  Co..  Chicago,  are  placing 
the  advertising  of  the  Chicago  &  Eastern 
Illinois  Ry.  Co.,  and  not  the  Sehl  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency,  as  reported. 

Scheck  Adv.  Agency,  Newark,  N.  J, 
place  the  advertising  fur  the  Quilla  Film 
Corp,  New  York  City. 

Riissel  M.  Seeds  Co.,  Indianapolis,  are 
again  making  some  contracts  with  news- 
pafiers  for  Pinex  Co.,  “Pinex”  Cough 
Remedy,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Sherman  &  Bryan,  New  York  City,  are 
again  placing  copy  with  newspapers  in 
large  cities  for  A.  S.  Haight  &  Co., 
*'l.ackawanna”  Underwear,  New  York 
City. 

A.  M.  Stockman  Adv.  Agency,  New 
York  City,  is  again  placing  orders  with 
a  s<*lected  list  of  newspapers  for  the 
Vermilax  Co.,  Dog  Remedy,  New  York 
City. 

Thompson  &  Walter  Co.,  New  York 
City,  are  placing  orders  with  a  few  se¬ 
lected  newspapers  for  M.  Tecla  &  Co., 
"Tecla  Pearls,’’  New  York  City. 

Henry  Webb,  Dayton,  Ohio,  is  again 
making  .'>00  1.  contracts  with  some  Mis¬ 
souri  new8pap<‘r8  for  Frank  A.  Dilling¬ 
ham,  “Plant  Juice,”  Cincinnati. 

The  Freeman  Adv.  Agency,  Richmond, 
Va..  is  placing  5,000  1.  contracts  in  news- 
pa  pt-rs  in  the  South  Middle  West  and 
East  for  the  Vick  Chemical  Co.,  Greens- 
lM>ro.  N.  C. ;  also  100  inch  contracts  with 
leaiiiiig  Southern  dailies  for  the  W.  H. 
Miles  Shoe  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 

H.  K.  McCann  Co..  San  Francisco 
oflice,  are  placing  the  advertising  for  the 
.••^avage  Tire  Co.,  San  Diego,  Cal. 

The  Thomas  Ad  Service,  Jacksonville, 
Flu.,  are  placing  the  advertising  for  the 
Peninsular  Realty  Co.,  Land,  Ft.  Meyers, 
Fla.,  also  the  advertising  for  the  Cocoa- 
nut  Grove  Citrus  Growers’  Ass’n,  Citrus 
Fruits.  Miami,  Fla.,  and  for  the  Florida 
East  Coast  Railway,  Land  and  Indus¬ 
trial  Dept.,  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

Nichols-Finn  Co.,  Chicago,  are  placing 
the  advertising  for  the  National  Mileage 
Co.,  Coupons,  Chicago;  also  for  the  Cole 
Motor  Car  Co.,  Motor  Cars,  Indianapolis. 

Thompson-Carroll  Co.,  Cleveland,  are 
placing  the  advertising  for  the  National 
Motor  Vehicle  Co.,  Motor  Cars,  Indian¬ 
apolis. 

Carl  M.  Green  Co.,  Detroit,  are  placing 
the  advertising  for  Apperson  Bros.  Auto 
Co.,  Motor  Cars,  Kokomo,  Ind. 

Mahin  Adv.  Co.,  Chicago,  is  placing  the 
advertising  for  the  Greater  Des  Moines 
Committee,  Promotion,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa. 

F>win  &  Wasey  Co.,  Chicago,  are  plac¬ 
ing  the  advertising  for  the  New  Orleans 
Coffet'  Co.,  Evaporated  Syrup,  New  Or¬ 
leans,  I>a. 

H.  B.  Humphrey  Co.,  Boston,  is  placing 
the  advertising  for  Dr.  Seth  K.  Arnold, 
Deafness  Cure,  Boston. 

F.  P.  Shumway  Co.,  Boston,  is  placing 
the  advertising  for  the  George  Close  Co., 
Candy,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

C.  Brewer  Smith,  Boston,  is  placing 
the  advertising  for  the  N.  E.  Laboratory 
Co..  Tooth  Paste,  Lynn,  Mass. 

Honig-Cooper  Co.,  San  Francisco,  is 
placing  the  advertising  for  the  Monterey 
Packing  Co.,  Booth’s  Sardines,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

The  Cheltenham  .Xdvertising  Agency, 
New  York,  are  placing  orders  generally 
for  the  Chalmers  Motor  Car  Company, 
Detroit. 

W.  H.  Stuart,  advertising  manager  of 


the  World’s  Dispensary  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  is  stopping  at  the 
Broztell  Hotel,  New  York,  where  he  is 
making  contracts  for  the  advertising  of 
Dr.  Pierce's  (Jolden  Medical  Discovery. 

NOTES  FROM  BOSTON  AD  FIELD 

Boston,  November  4. — The  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Agency  has  secured  the  account 
of  the  Berlin  Mills  Company,  of  Berlin, 
N.  H.,  advertising  a  by-produt  of  the  pa¬ 
per  company. 

The  Waltham  Watch  Company  has 
started  an  extensive  advertising  campaign 
through  the  Wallis  Armstrong  Agency  of 
Philadelphia.  The  most  of  this  copy  goes 
to  the  magazines. 

The  Boston  News  Bureau  is  placing  the 
Lee,  Higginson  French  loan  advertising 
in  New  England  papers.  It  is  said  that 
the  account  is  large. 

The  Massachusetts  Brewers  Associa¬ 
tion  is  using  a  large  amount  of  space  in 
the  New  England  press.  The  leading  ar¬ 
ticles  are  being  written  by  Howard  Noble, 
secretary  of  the  Association  and  a  news¬ 
paper  man  of  long  experience. 

Iloughton-Miflin  are  placing  some  ac¬ 
counts  through  Wood,  Putnam  and  Wood. 
Little  Brown  Company,  through  the 
Morse  International  Agency. 


AD  FIELD  PERSONALS 

C.  R.  Abell,  who  was  connected  with 
the  advertising  department  of  the  New 
York  American  for  about  ten  years  and 
who  joined  the  advertising  staff  of  the 
New  York  Press  about  six  months  ago, 
is  now  connected  with  the  advertising 
department  of  Hearst’s  Magazine. 

T.  F.  Flynn,  secretary  of  the  S.  C. 
Beckwith  Special  Agency,  New  York  and 
Chicago,  returned  home  Wednesday  from 
a  trip  to  St.  Louis,  Louisville,  Indiana¬ 
polis  and  Chicago.  Mr.  Flynn  reported 
business  to  be  in  a  most  prosperous  con¬ 
dition.  He  stated  that  the  volume  of 
business  carried  in  the  St.  I.«uis  Post- 
Dispatch  for  October  was  the  largest  of 
any  month  in  the  history  of  that  paper. 

Frank  Buxton,  of  E.  T.  Slattery  Com¬ 
pany,  Boston,  has  become  advertising 
man  for  the  C.  F.  Ilovey  Co.,  that  city. 

Louis  Hodges,  who  for  many  years 
was  associate  with  the  Frank  A,  Mun- 
sey  magazines  and  newspapers,  has 
joined  the  Western  staff  of  Paul  Block, 
Inc. 

A.  T.  Lloyd,  president  of  the  A.  T. 
Lloyd  Advertising  Company,  of  Dallas, 
Tex.,  recently  purchased  a  piece  of  busi¬ 
ness  property  in  that  city  for  $55,000. 

Victor  A.  Kitchen,  of  the  Bates  Ad¬ 
vertising  Co.,  New  York,  is  to  build  a 
$20,000  house  at  Great  Neck,  L.  I.,  for 
his  own  occupancy. 

P.  A.  Speer,  for  six  years  advertising 
manager  of  the  Passaic  (N.  J.)  Herald, 
has  gone  to  the  Amsterdam  (N.  Y.) 
morning  SenTinel  as  advertising  man- 
ager. 

George  Holland,  a  member  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  of  the  New  York  Herald, 
has  been  appointed  advertising  manager 
of  the  Morning  and  Sunday,  succeeding 
W.  H.  Putn&m. 

S.  Newton  Gaines,  and  advertising 
man  of  considerable  note  in  Texas,  has 
l)een  made  advertising  manager  for 
Washer  Bros.,  of  Fort  Worth,  one  of  the 
largest  clothing  firms  in  the  State. 


SPECIAL  AGENCY  CHANGES 

C.  D.  Bertolet,  of  New  York  and  Chi¬ 
cago,  announces  that  owing  to  the 
growth  of  the  Clover  Leaf  Newspapers, 
it  has  become  necessary  to  confine  the 
work  of  his  organization  solely  to  those 
publications. 

The  Ward-Lewis  Special  Agency,  Tri¬ 
bune  building.  New  York,  has  added  the 
Dothan  (Ala.)  Eagle  and  the  Hugo 
(Okla.)  News  to  its  list  of  papers. 

Aleorn-Henkel,  publishers’  representa¬ 
tives,  New  York  and  Chicago,  now  repre¬ 
sent.  as  foreign  advertising  representa¬ 
tives,  the  La  Fayette  (Ind.)  Courier. 

Wm.  J.  Morton  Company  have  been 
appointed  general  Eastern  and  Western 
advertising  representatives  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Express  and  Tribune,  succeeding 
Messrs.  C.  D.  Bertold  Company,  re¬ 
signed. 
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LINN  HEADS  ST.  LOUIS  AD  CLUB 


The  Followiog  Newspapers  are  Members  of 


Cincinnati  Wants  A.  A.  C.  W.  Convention 

Arrangements  for  inviting  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World  to 
Cincinnati  in  1917  were  discussed  last 
Saturday  at  a  meeting  in  that  city  be¬ 
tween  members  of  the  Cincinnati  Adver¬ 
tisers’  Club  Committee,  representatives 
of  the  Convention  and  Publicity  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
P.  S.  Florea,  secretary  of  the  Associated 
Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World.  A  pro¬ 
gram  prepared  by  the  local  committee 
was  outlined  to  Mr.  Florea,  the  cost  of 
which  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$15,000. 


THE  AUDIT  BUREAU  OF 
CIRCULATIONS 


First  Newspaper  Advertising  Man  Elected 
to  Presidency  of  the  Organization. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  annual  banquet 
of  the  Advertising  Club  of  St.  Louis,  held 
October  29,  the  Republic  of  that  city  is¬ 
sued  an  “extra”  containing  a  full  report 
of  the  event  which  was  distributed  before 
the  members  left  for  their  homes. 


And  grant  the  right  to  the  organization  to  examine,  through  qualified  audi¬ 
tors  or  independent  auditing  concerns,  who  are  certified  public  accountants, 
any  and  all  bills,  news-agents’  and  dealers’  reports,  papers  and  other  rec¬ 
ords  considered  by  the  Board  of  Control  necessary  to  show  the  quantity  of 
circulation,  the  sources  from  which  it  is  secured,  and  where  it  is  distributed. 


NEW  YORK. 


ALABAMA. 


COURIER  a  ENQUIRER . Baffalo 

IL  PROGRESSO  ITALO  AMEBICANO.Nsw  York 


NBWS  . Birmingham 

Vverage  rirculation  for  September:  Daily,  36,433; 

Sunday,  37.804.  Printed  2,207.884  lines  more  ad- 

Tertlalng  than  its  nearest  competitor  In  1914.  . York 

Tbe  National  Jewish  Dally  that  no  genera) 
advertiser  should  overlook. 


LIVE  AD  CLUB  NOTES 

The  Buffalo  Ad  Club  had  for  its  guests 
last  Saturday  the  presidents  and  affilia¬ 
tion  directors  of  the  advertising  clubs  of 
Detroit,  Cleveland  and  Rochester,  and 
representations  from  the  clubs  of  To¬ 
ronto,  Ont.,  and  Toledo,  0. 

The  presidents  and  the  directors  met 
for  the  purpose  of  formulating  plans  for 
an  affiliation  convention  to  take  place  in 
Buffalo,  January  22,  1916. 

The  Newton  (la.)  Ad  Club  was  organ-  JOURNAL  (Cir.  S7.531) 
ized  by  T.  E.  Shufelt  from  the  Des 
Moines  .\d  Men’s  Club.  C.  P.  Hunter  is 
president;  Virgil  Jones,  vice-president; 

II.  E.  Moss,  secretary  and  treasurer,  and 
W.  W.  Sayre,  D.  L.  Clark,  T.  G.  Bryant 
and  James  Rhodes,  members  of  the 
board  of  governors. 

.4t  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Tri-City 
Press  Club  of  Rock  Island,  Ill.,  held  at 
the  New  Harper  House,  Octoljcr  26,  F.  O. 

VanGalder,  editor  of  the  Modern  Wood¬ 
man,  was  elected  president.  Other  offi¬ 
cers  elected  were:  First  vice-president, 

E.  P.  Adler,  Davenport;  second  vice- 
president,  11.  A.  Sward,  Moline;  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer,  Clifford  Safely,  Moline. 

E.  T.  Gundlach,  head  of  the  Gundlach 
Advertising  Company,  in  an  address  at 
the  Agate  Club  at  the  Hotel  La  Salle, 

Chicago,  Monday  night,  counseled  his 
been  engaged  in  newspaper  work  thirty  fpRow  advertising  men  to  be  advocates 
years,  twenty-five  of  wliich  have  been  of  military  and  naval  preparedness  for 
spent  in  the  business  and  advertising  de-  the  United  States. 

partments  of  the  Republic.  For  the  past  luncheon  of  the  Adver- 

seven  years  he  has  had  full  charge  of  of  Cincinnati  held  on  Oc- 

ihat  newspapers  advertising.  37^  p.  s.  Florea,  of  Indianapolis, 

-  secretary  and  manager  of  the  Associated 

Dallas  After  Democratic  Convention  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World,  said: 

...  ™  i  1  nn  AX  i.1.  “Organization  does  not  mean  the  mere 

Dallas,  Te.xas  October  29.- At  the  j  ^  president  and  secretary  and 

last  meeting  of  the  Dallas  Advertising  ^  ^ 

lA>ague  the  activities  of  the  ad  men  in  ^  behind  every  movement 

advancing  the  claims  of  Dallas  for  the  through. 

National  Etem^ratic  convention  were  re- 
viewed  and  the  results  so  far  obtained  >» 

placed  before  the  members  in  concrete  ^  • 

form.  It  was  shown  that  through  let-  .  The  Fort  Worth  (Texas)  Ad  Club,  at 
ters  sent  out  by  the  league  the  ad  clubs  meetuig  listened  to  an  address 

of  eleven  large  cities  of  the  country  had  Jack  H.  Estos,  of  Dallas,  ^iblicity 
indorsed  this  city  and  had  pledged  their  ‘brector  for  the  Texas  &  Pacific  R^lroad  posT-nisPATrii 
members  to  work  for  landing  the  con-  editor  ^  the  Texas  and 

vention  for  Dallas,  namely,  Birmingham,  Monthly.  Mr-  discussed  ^m- 

Ala.;  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Aurora,  Ill.;  Syra-  mercial  Publicity— W ho  Gams  and  Who 
cuse,  N.  Y.;  Boston,  Mass.;  Nashville,  PRys-  _  ,  , 

Tenn.;  Chattanooga,  Tenn.;  Shreveport,  Mr.  Estes  began  bj 
La.;  Houston,  Tex.;  Fort  Worth,  Tex.;  'Y®'®  but  one  kmd  of 
and  Waco,  Texas.  The  business  of  the  R®u  legitimate. 

“Wantmore  Pickle  Company”  was  also  ‘letting  the 

discussed.  The  league  is  now  hearing  “The  successful  p 
the  claims  of  the  representatives  of  the  said,  “is  the  one  who 
various  media  of  advertising  before  de-  ring  of  truth;  they 
ciding  on  how  the  appropriation  of  ingly  told  and  have  a 
$1,000  will  be  spent.  F.  A.  Wynne  pre-  the  reader.” 
sented  arguments  in  support  of  having  xhe  club  declined 
an  agency  handle  the  appropriation.  organization  a  petitk 


CALIFORNIA. 


EXAMINER 


—  -  - . Lo«  Angele* 

A.  B.  C.  Audit  report*  show  largeet  Morning  and 
Sunday  circulation.  Greatest  Home  Delivery. 

BULLETIN 


NEBRASKA. 


TRIBUNE  . 

•  San  Francisco  Circulation  A.  B.  O.  report,  7,100. 
wire  report  United  Press. 

. Pomona  - - 


...Hastings 
Full  leased 


THE  PROGRESS, 


OHIO, 


-  PLAIN  DEALER . ClCTeUnd 

..Atlanta  Circulation  for  October,  1915; 

Dally  .  134,978 

.  .Augnata  Suuday  .  166,411 

.Columbus  REGISTER  . Sandusky 

-  The  most  widely  read  dally  published  In 

Northern  Ohio  between  Cleveland  and  Toledo. 


CHRONICLE 


LEDGER 


ILLINOIS. 


VINDICATOR 


.Youngs  town 


HERALD 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


STAR  (Circulation  21,589) 


.Peoria 


Mortimer  P.  Linn 
New  President  of  St.  Louis  Ad  Club 


TIMES  . 

DAILY  DEMOCRAT 


. Brie 

.Johnstown 


IOWA. 


REGISTER  A  LEADER . Des  Moines 

EVENING  TRIBUNE . Des  Moines 

Essential  to  covering  Dee  Moinee  and  vicinity. 

THE  TIMES  JOURNAL . Dubnqne 

SUCCESSFUL  FARMING . Des  Molnea 

More  than  7(W,000  circulation  guaranteed  and 
proven  or  no  pay.  Member  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations. 


,  Wilkes- Barra 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


DAILY  MAIL. 


.Andersew 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


The  Sioux  Falls  Dally  Presa  la  tbe  medtniv 
that  reaches  tbe  people  in  tbe  towns  and  in  the 
country.  Largest  Sunday  paper  of  any  town  Itv 
else  anywhere.  G.  lA>gan  Payne  Company,  Naw 
York  ann  Chicago. 


KENTUCKY. 


MASONIC  HOME  JOURNAL . LonlsvIUe,  Ky. 

(Semi-Monthly,  32  to  64  pages.)  Onaranteed 
largest  circulation  of  any  Masonic  pobllcatlon  In 
the  world.  In  excess  of  90,000  copies  monthly. 


TENNESSEE. 


BANNBB 


LOUISIANA. 


TIMES  PICAYUNE 


- AMBBICAN  . 

Tk/rTpuvr*  A  M  "The  Twentieth  Century  Paper  of  Texas’’  la 

_ _  ^  _  _  absolutely  Independent,  printing  all  the  news  all 

PATRIOT  (No  Monday  lasne) . Jackaoa  printing  It  Orst.  Seventy  percent. 

Average  three  months  ending  March  81,  1918:  circulation  by  carrier. 

Dally,  11,349;  Suuday,  13,104.  Member  “Amer- 

lean  Newspaper  Pub.  Ara’n."  “Gilt  Bdge  News-  CHBONICLB  . Bouaton 

papers,”  and  A.  B.  C.  The  Chronicle  gnaranteea  a  circulation  of  35,000 


hfINNESOTA. 


-  - - -  POST  . Houston 

TRIBUNE,  Mornlug  and  Bvenlng. ..  .Minneapolis  Over  80%  city  circulation  to  regular  aubacrib- 

_ _ era  by  carrier.  The  “Home  Paper”  of  Sooth 

agTOcr»TTT>T  Texas.  30,000  guaranteed. 


TELEGRAM 


.Temple 


Net  paid  circulation  over  0,000. 


UTAH. 


HERALD-RBPUBLICAN 


MONTANA. 


VIRGINIA. 


MINER  . 

Average  dally,  11,684;  Sunday,  17,971, 
ninntlis  ending  March  3lBt.  ini,'>. 


Butte 
for  3 


DAILY  NBWS-RBCORD . Harrisonborg 

In  tbe  famons  Valley  of  Va.  only  paper  In 
the  richest  Agricultural  County  In  United  States. 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 


WASHINGTON, 


SENTINEL  . Winston-Salem 

October  gov’t  report  5,843,  net  gain  October, 
1915,  over  October,  1914,  1,028  copies. 


POST-INTELLIGENCBR 


.Seattls 


CANADA. 


NEW  JERSEY. 


PRESS  (Circulation  7,945) 


Aabury  Park 


ONTARIO. 


FREE  PRESSS  . Ixmdoa 

DAILY  HERALD . StratfoH 

Largest  circulation  In  Perth  Connty.  Tha 
paper  that  Perth  Connty  people  want  to  read. 


.  Paterson 


PRESS-CHRONICLE 


Sworn  Net  Paid  Circulation  for  •  Months 
Ending  Sept.  39,  191$ 


COURIER-NEWS 


ROLL  OF  HONOR 


We  guarantee  the  largest  white  home 
delivered  evening  circulation  in  the  trade 
territory  of  New  Orleans. 

To  reach  a  large  majority  of  the  trade 
prospects  in  the  local  territory  the  States 
IS  the  logical  and  economic  medium. 

Circulation  data  sent  on  request. 


NEW  YORK. 


ILLINOIS. 


SKANDl&AVBN 


,  Chicago 


BOLI.BrnNO  DBLLA  SBRA. 


INDIANA. 


Tha  S.  C.  BECKWITH  SPECIAL  AGENCY 
Sole  Foreign  Representatives 
New  York  Chicago  St.  Louh 


Notre  Dame 


THB  AVa  MARIA 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


NEBRASKA. 


.Uncoln  nMBB 
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NEW  YORK 

ADVERTISING  SITUATION 

Figures  showing  what  has  happened  since  January 
first,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year 


me 


^^^Q]:asxtni 


CST  NEWSPAPER. 


leads  all  New  York  Newspapers  in  gains 

1,041,636  Lines  Ahead  of  1914 

(Figures  compiled  by  the  Statistical  Dept.  Evening  Post) 

January  1st  to  October  31,  inclusive.  Agate  lines. 

EVENING  PAPERS  (6  days  a  week) 


! 

1915 

1914 

The  Globe . 

....  4,332,863 

3,291,227 

The  Journal . 

....  5,541,542 

5,715,547 

Evening  World . 

....  4,179,234 

4,644,600 

Evening  Sun . 

....  3,886,222 

3,281,880 

Evening  Mail . 

....  3,619,596 

3,431,696 

The  Telegram  .... 

....  5,332,608 

5,392,150 

Evening  Post . 

_  2,794,958 

2,872,864 

I  Totals . 

!  MORNING  PAPERS  (7  days  a  week) 

1915 

1914 

i  American . 

....  7,105,597 

7,431,587 

Herald . 

....  6,665,990 

7,671,891 

Press . 

....  1,712,456 

2,562,457 

Sun . 

....  3,053,579 

3,100,681 

Times . 

.  7,874,420 

7,632,759 

;  Tribune  . 

.  2,632,739 

2,099,754 

World . 

1 

.  8,695,479 

9,042,155 

Gain 

1,041,636 


604,342 

187,900 


Gain 


241,661 

532,985 


Loss 

174,665 

465,366 


59,542 

77,906 

776,819 


Loss 

325,990 

1,005,901 

850,001 

47,102 


346,676 

2,575,670 


Totals .  774,646  2,575,670 

Net  gain,  evening  newspapers .  1 ,057,059  lines 

Net  loss,  morning  newspapers .  1,801,024  ** 

Conclusive  proof  that  advertisers  get  best  results  from  the 
evening  newspapers  which  are  taken  to  the  home. 

The  Globe  proves  results  for  advertisers  just  the  same 
as  it  proves  its  circulation. 

O’MARA  &  ORMSBEE,  Inc. 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 

Tribune  Bldg.  Brunswick  Bldg. 
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